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Acres of Floor Space! 


ARE YOU the Executive respon- 
sible for building a plant like 
this for your Institution? 


Then these advantages are yours, 
when Austin builds for you: 


First-class design and construction, with 
quality of materials and workman- 
ship guaranteed; 

Fast time, with delivery date guaranteed, 
under bonus and penalty clause, if 
preferred; 


Right price for the project complete— 
a guaranteed lump-sum figure; 


Thorough satisfaction; buildings will be 
a permanent asset to your Company. 
Under the Austin Method of Unit Re- 
sponsibility, Austin will build your whole 
project, covering acres of floor space; or 
will construct a single building. 

Unit Responsibility means that Austin 
shoulders the whole load— Design, Con- 
struction, and Equipment—even assisting 
you in Financing, if desired. 

Austin has built successfully for Indus- 
try for over Fifty Years. Austin stands 
today pre-eminent in Experience, in 
Performance, in Organization, and in 


Financial Stability. 


Your big, new program of plant expansion may be just now taking form. Austin will 
gladly help you get it organized soundly. You may have much to gain by careful analysis, 
while the project is still in the embryo stage. Call Austin—no obligation of course. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY - 


Engineers and Builders + 


Cleveland 


NewYork Cleveland Pittsburgh St.Louis Birmingham Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Seattle Portland 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


STI 





AUSTIN METHOD CQMPLETE PROJECT 


When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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(© MONTHS ago we commented on the 
TT? that flies so readily from every 
“There ought to be a law.” We sug- 

gested one more club—a ‘“There-Ought-To- 
Be-Fewer-Laws” Club. No dues, no by-laws 
nor constitution, no meetings, no officers, just 
a great bedy of men to think occasionally of 
laws instead of passing some mere 


ine month we were pleased to announce 

inent neophytes of our new club in the 
persons of Senator Beveridge, former Vice- 
President Marshall and Governor Hartley. 
This month we are proud to record neophytes 
Borah, Reed and Wilcox. — 

Senator Borah, speaking in Chicago, says: 

If some humanitarian cause calls us from one 
corner of the country, or some economic distress 
sounds a note of alarm from another, those in 
public life, apparently not knowing what else to 
do, propose some change in the structure of the 
Government: “There ought to be a law.” Every 
conceivable thing relating to human activities is 
being given over to bureaus, administered from 
Washington. 

The remorseless urge of centralization, the in- 
satiable law of bureaucracy, are depriving more 
and more of the people of all voice, all rights 
touching home and hearthstone, of family and 
neighbor. There is not a custom, practice or 
habit but must soon be censored from Washing- 
ton. There is not in all relationship—of parent 
and child, of family and home, anything suffi- 
ciently private or sacred to exempt it from the 
furtive life of the special agent. 


Senator Reed earns the great distinction 
of nomination to our club by his speech be- 
fore the Missouri Legislature. Here’s a quo- 
tation: 


Federal officers by the thousands swarm over 
the country, assuming a right of espionage and 
arrest repugnant to the genius of our Govern- 
ment, There is scarcely any activity in life from 
the rearing of babies to the massing of armies 
which is not now subject to the surveillance and 
jurisdiction of government officers, agents, spies 
and courts. 


Mr. E. V. Wilcox also qualified in his arti- 
cle “The Overproduction of Laws,” in the 
Harvard Graduates Magazine. He states that 
we are adding 200,000 laws yearly to our 
2,000,000 laws and ordinances now in force. 
Quantity production, it looks like, for Mr. 
Wilcox points out that whereas we have only 
one law for each fifty of our population we 
are remedying that by passing a law nowadays 
for every seven babies born. 

€ are a versatile people,” says Mr. Wil- 
cox. “We have more schools, more automo- 
biles, more chewing gum, more railroad mile- 
age, and more laws than any other nation.” 

A New York policeman has only 16,000 
ordinances to memorize, to say nothing of 
state and federal laws with which he must be 
familiar. Mr. Wilcox goes on: 


Courts, lawyers and populace are dumbfounded 
by the avalanche of laws—laws often self-con- 
ory and, at best, mutually contradictory, 

laws which settle nothing and lead into an end- 
quagmire of litigation. Last year it took 

1 permanently recorded decisions of the 
highest courts covering 175,000 pages to explain 
in Part what the annual crop of 12,000 statutes 
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Modern 
Conveying 











with 
Mathews 


In plant of The Aeolian Company, Meriden, Conn. 


Consider Conveying 


‘AKE a walk around the factory with your eyes closed to 

some of the things that usually claim your attention, and note 
the places where production would be helped and expenses cut by 
the application of modern conveying methods. 


You will see, perhaps, men waiting for materials in one depart- 
ment, materials which are ready but waiting for trucks to bring 
them; in another department the lack of boxes or trays or some 
minor but essential item may be holding things up. Perhaps an 
elevator has gone on strike, making the time of a dozen men 
unproductive, while their pay goes on. 


On an upper floor (this is a situation frequently found) boxes 
are being lifted onto trucks, trundled to an elevator, carried down, 
then trundled off and out to the shipping platform. A gravity 
spiral roller conveyer or spiral chute would take them down for 
a fraction of the present cost. 


Mathews builds both power and gravity conveyers, roller, belt, 
apron, spiral, metal chute, automatic elevator, etc. Whether the 
need is for a complete system or a single section of conveyer in 
one department, Mathews’ unmatched experience is at your service. 


Let the Mathews District Engineer look this situation over 
with you or the man you choose to designate, with a view to de- 
termining what a conveying system would accomplish in your 
business. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
148 Tenth Street Ellwood City, Pa. 
Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 
Branch Offices and District Engineers in all Principal Cities 
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Increase Piant Profits 





meant. The courts have to spend 90 Per cent 
their time determining what the laws mena sod 


10 per cent on whether the defendants 
broken them. have 


Thus laws, lawyers and law-makers, in 
dizzy merry-go-round, befuddle the people, . 


7% Kansas City Star, commenting 
rially on our remarks, suggests that 

is one industry in the United States wi 
needs regulating and that is the lawemais 
industry. Some little industry it is: 100,009 
men with secretaries, stenographers, clerks are 
grinding out laws at an initial cost of og 
hundred dollars per law and, as hag been 
sagely remarked, “the first cost is not the lag 
cost.” 


T HAS been suggested by an enthusiastic 

reader who enrolled in our new club that as 
soon as the club gets under way we mi 
have a week named after us, such as, “Bat, 
Prune Week” or “Wear Suspenders Week” 
and go out and repeal laws wholesale, each one 
repealing the pet laws of the other fellow, 

Not so ridiculous, at that. The great 
Roman Empire did just that thing. It be 
came so hog-tied with laws that it took a week 
off and repealed 85 per cent of them, leaving 
2,000 laws to get along on. The trouble with 
the Roman Empire was that it waited too 
long before taking its medicine. The re 
came too late and its Decline, made famous 
by Editor Gibbon, moved on remorselessly 
to a Fall. 


RTEMAS WARD, who died recently, was 
an advertising man in New York. Every 
day he scrambled into the subway, hesitating 
a moment to buy a newspaper at the entrance, 
and then waited for a train on the platform. 
One day he had an idea, not unusual among 
advertising men. Only Ward’s was very sim- 
ple—fundamental—so obvious that the mil 
lions of others using the subway every day 
had never seen it. Why not put the news- 
stands on the platforms below, where there 
was more space and more time to buy? Why 
not also sell magazines, chewing gum, safety 
razors, candy, flowers? 

Last year he and his idea paid the Inter. 
borough $900,000 for the merchandising and 
advertising privilege in the subway and had 
entered into a contract to pay $1,800,000 a 
year by 1929. 

He was the only one of all the multitude in 
New York who had not kicked the million- 
dollar idea out of his daily way. 


ws are precarious things. 

4 William Feather came in the other day 
and said that he had had some pleasant com- 
ment on “The Pig That Didn’t Go to Market.” 

“But,” he went on, “I’m pretty nearly 
afraid to go back to the little town where my 
farm is. You see, I called Otto in that artr 
cle by his real name; and I never thought 
NaTIon’s Business would reach that town. 
But it did; and the last time I was by there, 
there was a look in Otto’s eye that made me 
fear the worst.” 

A man who used to be with a mail-ordet 
house and who heard what Mr. Feather said, 
added this: 

“We were getting out a catalog which was 
to have a circulation of some five million, 
and one page of which was a sample order- 
blank. 

“It was made out in the name of, say Mrs 
John Brown, of Pontiac, Michigan, and I sai 
‘There is probably a Mrs. John Brown # 
Pontiac. Let’s pick out some name 
won't hit anybody.’ And we did. But w 
had hardly gotten the catalog well under way 
when a woman of that name—and a name 


When writing to Matnews Convever Company please mention Nation's Business 
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$2,841,119,653 


Agéregate of Fire Losses in the United States 





“Quality leaves its imprint? 
Constructive and Progressive 
R-W Automatic Fire Doors and Fire 
Door Hardware is doing much to 
curb fire losses. Equally as well is 
every item of R-W manufacture 
serving a useful purpose. R-W 
Doorway equipment eliminates all 
doorway trouble. Equipped with 
these hangers any door that slides— 
fire, barn, house, elevator, industrial 
or garage—functions 100% right. 
Doorways are vital—problems con- 
cerning doorways are vital—let the 
R-W Engineering Dept. help you 
solvethem,without costor obligation. 





ichards-Wilcox Mf 


AHaneer for any Door that Slides. 
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View after fire in warehouse of 
Albert Dickinson &9 Co., Min- 
neapolis. es 


Automatic operation of R-W 
Fire Doors saved property and 
stock worth over $200,000.00. 


Since the World War 


Figures that stagger the imagination. They would 
be incredible were they not the official finding of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. More 
than twice as large as the public debt when the 
United States entered the war. But—enormous as 
this total—think how much larger it would have 
been were not so many great ‘buildings equipped 
with R-W Automatic Fire Doors and Fire Door 
Hardware. Let a fire start and the action of the 
heat automatically closes the doors. The fire is 
confined to point of origin. R-W Automatic Fire 
Door Equipment bears the label of the Under- 
writers Laboratories. And because these R-W Fire 
Doors serve so effectively in preventing fire losses, 
buildings equipped with them enjoy substantial 
reductions in fire-insurance premiums, 


©. 








AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans 


Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha _ Seattle Detroit 
Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON, ONT. - Winnipeg 
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Company please mention Naticn’s Business 
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« 
Far be it from me to shout my own 
praises, Susan. You know ¢hat—I hope.” 

Jimmy Warren guided his wife to the big 
display window and waited for her reply. 

“All right,” she said at last, “what have 
you done now?” 

“‘Well”—he spoke in his most noncha- 
lant manner—‘“what do you think of that 
washing machine over there? That “Con- 
lon.’ ” 

“Good looking! But why puff out your 
chest about it? Oh, I see! That’s the 
washer you helped design, is it?” 

“Exactly, glad you like it. I guess I 
never told you the whole story, but it’s one 
of the most interesting jobs the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Company ever did. 

“You see, we had already saved the Con- 
lon Corporation a lot of money by mak- 
ing pressed steel parts in the ! 
past, so when they decided 
to put out this new electric 
washer they wrote us. Told us 
a little about their plans and 
asked to see what we could do. 

“The chief wrote right back 


that he was sending ononeof == 


his Pressed Steel Engineers 
and, you remember, I packed up and left 
for Chicago, next train. Hadn’t been there 
ten minutes before I was in session with 
their own designers and engineers. 
“Right away I saw we could give them 
a beautiful job. Starting from scratch, 














a 
wh) Adventures 


and working right with their own 
men, we got the thing lined up 
to everybody’s satisfaction from 
the start-oft. 
“After a few days of going over the 
problem, I brought all the drawings and 
data back to the plant and then the YPS 
staff got to work and turned out pre- 
liminary designs and sample parts. And, 
believe me, the Conlon folks were tickled 
with what I had to show ’em my next trip! 

“Now, they’ve got a machine that’s 
about a quarter lighter than if they’d used 
castings. And they don’t have a bit of 
complaint because of cracked parts, be- 
cause pressed steel just won’t break. And, 
of course, with the YPS equipment and 
those big presses turning out the parts to 
exact measurement and ready punched, 
they had a remarkably low price from us, 
as compared to castings, and their as- 
sembling cost is way down. 

“So naturally, Conlon thinks pretty 
highly of YPS service, and, having a 
good deal to do with the job, 
I feel like swelling up consider- 
ably every time I see a Conlon 


in Redesign 


Tuts little book offers interesting and 
profitable reading if you are manufac- 
turing products now made up of cast- 
metal parts. 

It relates many remarkable instances 
wherein “pressing from steel instead” 
has reduced weight, increased strength 
and vastly improved the character of 
products for almost every branch of 
industry. request on your business 
letterhead will bring it—free. 


Tue Youncstown Pressep Steet Co. 
“ Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment” 


Warren, Ohio 


‘ue Youncstown Pressep Steer Company please mention 
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we thought no one ever a 
lain l : 
comet ed sadly that we were making fy 
It wasn’t twenty minutes after this 
that a letter came across my desk which 

this of “A Country Banker Sees the ¢ 
by Wellesley Tufts: y 


Mr. Tufts was very unfortunate in the 
tion of one of the names for one of his q 
whom he called “Bob Timmons” for the 
that I am known as such to thousands of 
ians all over the United States and Canady 
for that matter, many hundreds ip the 
Isles. You know our custom in 
a man by his given name. I wouldn't haye 
so much had he made “Bob Timmons” g ga. 
ent type; but it grills me to the core when |» 
the depiction that he has made of this cy, 
when I recall that even as a high school ang, 
lege student I was always so opposed to gp 
mental interference in business that I woul 
accept on any of my debating teams that sig 
the question which forced me to argue jn { 
of government or municipal ownership, 


Perhaps it is safer to stick to Smith, 


MA4s> production, simplification, Joye, 
selling costs. These things are jn ¢ 
minds and the conversation of business nm 

But until we got a questionnaire from 
instructor in English the other day, we 
no idea what was being done along th 
lines by that leading American industry 
manufacture of short stories, 

Starting with the statement that 
hundred manuscripts are sent out each » 
by faculty and students, and most of then) 
the wrong magazines, he winds up witha 
of sixty-two kinds of stories. The editor; 
invited to scratch out what he can’t us, 
derline what he might use, and check wht 
is particularly interested in. 

The list is inspiring. It starts with *y 
stories,’ and ends with “stories with hay 
endings.” Among the sixty-two are: 


Stories that begin in medias res. 
Puppy love stories. 

Illicit love stories. 

Platonic love stories. 

Stories of high passions, hate, fear, scorn. 
Diplomacy stories. 

Radio stories. 





Religious stories. 


The classification is too long, alas, tok 
but we admire the lumping together of thes 


Stories about children. 
Stories about married people. 
Stories about poverty. 


Any man who buys shoes and trousers! 
one of more small boys will tell you 
three belong together. 

We recommend this effort at standants 
tion in literature to the Division of Simpiit 
Practice in the Department of Comments. 
may be that a Commodity Division ¢ 
to short story output should be added tot 
Department. 


WRITER in the News-Herald of Ja 
Mo., recently said that Brooklyn 8! 
least appreciated city in America. 
impression of that kind reaches 
Island to the Ozarks, there must be 
thing to it. : 
I mentioned this to a Brooklyn 08 
man and he said: “We realize that, ani 
are going to change it. I am going 0™ 
to change it now by telling you that #* 
York State report shows that before 196 
Borough of Brooklyn will have a larget 
lation than will Manhattan. 
“Perhaps we Brooklyn people ourselvt 
largely responsible for the wrong im 
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will admit that we are modest and we spend 
great deal of time attending to our own 
the It is up to us to learn about the 
rest of the United States and then the United 
will know us. With that in mind, our 
Chamber of Commerce is about to make a 
9.000-mile trip out to the Pacific coast and 
hack by way of Canada. We intend to have 
Brooklyn appreciated so they will recognize 
ys even down in southwestern Missouri.” 


HE NATIONAL Chamber lost one of its 
= ae friends when A. B. Farquhar, of 
York, Pa., died a few weeks ago. He took an 
active part in the organization of the Cham- 
ber—was elected a vice-president at the first 

ing of the board, in April, 1912. He held 
that post until 1915, when he was made hon- 
vice-president, an office which he held 

until his death. 

To him the post was not a mere compli- 
ment. It was a job to be done. It was rarely 
that he missed a meeting of the official board 
of the Chamber. Mr. Farquhar’s was a long 
life full of varied activities. 

A fascinating chapter of autobiography is 
his account, in “The First Million the Hard- 
est,” of his trip to New York at the age of 
19 to ask the rich men of that day how to 
make a million dollars. 


HY BROWN eggs for Boston and white 

eggs for New York? We raised that 
question last month but didn’t answer it. 
Here’s another color scheme in food: 

There are many kinds of salmon, some 
red, others pink and some just white. The 
white-meat fish is good food, but only the 
pink and red find a market in the United 
States. So the canners developed a market 
for the white salmon in the South Sea Is- 
lands, and each can bore the legend: 





THIS SALMON GUARANTEED NOT 
TO TURN RED AFTER CANNING 











And today the South Sea people will not 
touch salmon that carries even the slightest 
tinge of color. 

And the French want their oysters green 
as one of our editorial writers points out. An- 
other contributor tells us that the failure in 
the fashion for ostrich feathers cost the 
farmers in South Africa £2,000,000 a year. 

Business has its oddities and its romances. 


pet the small checking account is very 
often a losing piece of business for the 
bank was the subject of an article a short time 
ago in the magazine. A banker in discussing 
the article said: 

“While there might be a direct loss at the 
start, we would be very glad to take any 
small checking account offered. 

_ “It is the small accounts that often develop 
into the large and profitable ones,” he said. 
In every business there are operations that 
tan be figured as being a direct loss. If a 
department store were to figure the cost of 

a five-cent article, there usually would 
be no profit shown on the sale, but it prepares 
the road to a fifty-dollar transaction. Banks 
are more and more being operated along the 

e of merchandising institutions. 

In some banking houses today it js still 
Recessary to be introduced to be permitted to 
pen an account. That custom is passing 
Tapidly. 

“There was a trust company located on 
a busy corner in an old-fashioned bank 

ding with only one entrance. It remodeled 
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How Gas-Saving Buys 
40% of a Bus 


Wisconsin power puts 40 per cent of the 
price of the bus back into the owner’s pocket. 


For instance: 


Two more miles per gallon, for 300,000 
miles, is a saving of 25,000 gallons—which, 
at only 15 cents a gallon, means $3,750 
saved. And that’s 40 per cent of a mighty 


good bus! 


‘More Power per Cubic Inch” does it! 


More Power 








— 
. ~ 


per Cubic Inch delivers that 


added ‘‘velvet’’ and that cash-in-hand which 
the owner couldn’t have had otherwise! 


An uncommonly interesting story here 
for builders of better busses. Write for 
special data on Wisconsin bus-power 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 







Modei ‘‘Z,"’ 6-cylinder, 414'x5"; 4 three- 
inch main bearings. 

Brake Horsepower, 53 at 1000 R.P.M.; 
77 at 1500 R.P.M.; 95 at 2000 R.P.M.; 
105 at 2400 R.P.M. 

Removable cylinder head—3 point sus- 
pension—centrifugal water pump—force 
feed oiling—arranged for starter, gene- 
rator, nagneto, air compressor. 


Busi-ess 
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Manganese Steel in this country. 
ber, 1892. 

Tisco Manganese Steel Chain is one of our most staple products. ‘It 
is made in all standard types and attachments, but we do not confine 
ourselves to standard designs only; we are prepared to submit any 
special design required. : ; 
This chain is of vital interest to all industries where strength and the corset manufacturer. The women decided to 
ability to withstand abrasions is required. Service records in such 
industries show that Tisco Manganese Steel Chain will last from five 
to fifteen times longer than malleable chain. 

Chain Bulletin 113-J illustrates and describes the principal designs. 
Send for it. 


Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Co., Inc. 



















TISCO Manganese Steel Chain 


in Standard or Special Designs with Attachments 


Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Company is the originator of the use of 
The first heat was poured in Novem- 


Address Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. 





Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


Sole owner of the Hibbard-Howe Patents covering basic 
process for the electric manufacture of manganese steel 






its building and put an entrance gg the 
other street, making a diagonal Passage-way 
which became a popular shortcut. One Of the 
directors protested, saying that all the 
would be walking through the bank, 
president, who had been a successfyj mer. 
chant, said he hoped they would; it would be 
only a question of time before they would 
that it was a very convenient place for a 
account, and the whole note of his advertising 
was that you were welcome in that bank 
that a dollar would start an account for 

“The open-door welcome policy made th 
bank one of the largest and strongest in jh. 
town in a few years.” 





ENRY DISSTON & SONS have bem 
making saws for 85 years, which is 
achievement in this country of frequent bys. 
ness changes. Disston & Sons are proud of 
another achievement: that after nine years 
of safety campaigning they have reduced ap. 
cidents in their plants 80 per cent. In 10% 
there were 300 accidents which cost men, 
day or more, and in all 5,471 days were log 
In 1924, with a larger force, only 71 me 
lost a day or more, and the time lost was only 
1,174 days. 
That may not be a record, but it’s a good 
mark to shoot at. It would be interesting t 
know what companies have done better, 


OHN WESLEY wrote this in his diary 14 

years ago: 

Mon. 2. On my way to Exeter I read over an 
ingenious tract containing some _ observation 
which I never saw before. In particular, that if 
corn sells for twice as much now as it did a 
the time of the Revolution, it is in effect 10 
dearer than it was then, because we have now 
twice as much money; that if other things now 
sell for twice as much as they did then, com 
ought to do so, too; that though the price of all 
things increases as money increases, yet they are 
really no dearer than they were before; and that, 
lastly, to petition Parliament to alter these things 
is to put them upon impossibilities and can 
answer no end but that of inflaming them against 
their governors. 

The Nation’s Bustness is still preaching 
the same doctrine as did the man who wrote 
this tract. And there are still unbelievers. 


COMPANY manufacturing sundries went 
into the hair-net business about ten years 
ago and developed a large and profitable trade 
by good merchandise and strong advertising. 
Then Irene Castle bobbed her hair, and one 
day the manufacturers found themselves with 
a well-advertised brand of merchandise left 
on their hands and no market. 
Almost across the street from them was4 


abandon stays and his plant was paralyzed. 

The corset man relieved his situation to? 
degree by an aggressive campaign on bras 
sieres, girdles and corselettes, if you know 
what they are. He is coming back. 

The hair-net man reported the other day 
that the sun is again beginning to shine for 
him. Someone in Paris has announced to the 
fashion world that the ladies are going 
to long hair. Also, the bobbed-hair divisie 
has learned that the marcel—ie., the cur- 
will last longer if nets are worn at mgm 
Bobbed or long hair, the hair-net business ® 
returning. j 
“But you can’t tell me that all gambling 4 
“| | done in gambling houses,” he said. “Whe ; 
feel that I want to take a chance after this 
will manufacture. some- 
thing that depends on 














Tioga Steel & Iron Co. 
Philadelphia Roll & Mach. Co. 











When writing to Taytor-WnHarton Iron & Street Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


feminine fashion.” ¢ 
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Tus Braw-Knox steel building, now serving as a machine 
shop, is shown temporarily erected in the public square, Balti- 





















more, Md., where it was first used to house the costly exhibit q 
of the topographical map of the Baltimore Harbor project. f 
The thousands who viewed this exhibit were equally impressed " 
by the unique features of the Blaw-Knox steel building. z ; 
EE ee ae ee” ee ee ee ee ee 
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Inspect BLAW-KNOX Steel Buildings 


Note their long life and economy 
yy eee: you decide on any building, inspect Blaw- 


Knox installations. Not just those of the past four or 
five years, but buildings which were erected from similar 
designs and material from ten to fifteen years ago. We are 






proud to exhibit these older buildings. The 50th anniversary of the etitin of . 
Convince yourself of the long life, sturdy construction, the Blaw-Knox steel building celebrates 
fine appearance, dependable service and economy of Blaw- an event of interest to industry and 


commerce. Everywhere one hears the 


Knox buildings. Not only is their first cost lower than . . 
experienced builder say: 


other constructions having similar merits, but their up-keep 
charge is negligible. 
Blaw-Knox buildings aremade from rust-protected, time-tested 


“If it’s a One-story Building — 


° o.2 ° s ” 
metal, and they provide positive fire protection. Your put it up to Blaw-Knox 
specifications - be met exactly In any size or type of The erection of the galvanized metal work on the Centen- 
building—and immediate delivery guaranteed. The struc- nial buildings in Philadelphia, in 1876, is when and where 
tural frame, sectional units, doors, windows, and all other the Blaw-Knox steel building had its origin. 
required parts, are shop-fabricated and partially assembled In Boston, in 1881, the interlocking expansion joint, em- 


for quick and easy erection ployed in Blaw-Knox steel buildings, was first introduced. 
In 1904, the present Baltimore plant of the Blaw-Knox 


Put your needs up to Blaw-Knox. Our contract covers all costs— Gishpany wes combed oid. dices Saatennek Seas 
one final price which you will know in advance. There is no guess- ties for manufactute, the all-metal building became more 
work, no waste, no uncertainty. Every dollar is accounted for to your widely known. 
age You viah, — ® en mean. ealie re sap ar financing The illustration above shows the first steel building erected at 
plan if you wish. Write today for catalog and complete information. chis plane. In spine of tis many sen of haul taneten as 6 wallies 
torage building, this structure is still in use-—as good as new. 
BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 2 = eas agri 
632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING And today, the great factories at Pittsburgh and Baltimore 
Ry give substantial evidence of the universal acceptance of 
District Sales Offices Blaw-Knox buildings. They appeal to men of sound busi- 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BALTIMORE ness judgment because they furnish proof of high quality 
BUFFALO BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND, 9500 Quincy Ave. and enduring service. 
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All purpose, one story Buildings 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Without obligation, send me your lit- 
erature. We have in mind a building 


ft. wide, 


a ce aR ie RR 





















fr. long. 
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When writing to Buaw-Knox Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Brownhoists Make Both Your Man- 


power and Horse-power more Valuable 


Brownhoist Products 


Heavy Dock Machinery, 
Locomotive Cranes, Belt 
Conveyors, Chain Con- 
veyors, Bridge Cranes, 
Gas Shovels, Buckets, etc. 


Remember that the 
Brownhoist engineering 
staff is always at your 
service in helping work 

_ out new economies for 
every sort of material 
handling. 


BROWNHOIS| 
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KILLED operators, costly fuel—both these 

factors in crane operation can produce 
more with the latest models of Brownhoist 
Locomotive Cranes. 


You'll find rugged simplicity inevery part,friction 
and wear reduced to a minimum, controls that 
are more easily handled, and greater operating 
speed and daily capacity. 

The new 25 ton and 22% ton Brownhoists have received 
not only the approval, but the enthusiastic praise of the most 
exacting buyers and users of locomotive cranes. We believe 
that it would be very much worth your while to know more 
about them. May we mail you descriptive matter? 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 
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Agr WAS the day old Adam Bains killed 
; | w bull calf that his son, John, deter- 
AA mined to leave the farm. The two events 
Tind no connection except that of coincidence 
ihn, had long been lured by tales of a 
larger and easier life in town. There com- 
forts were to be had by the turning of your 
hand. You turned a valve for water instead 
of pulling it up from a deep well outdoors; 
you turned a switch for light instead of burn- 
ing kerosene; you turned on steam heat in a 
pipe instead of depending on wood that had 
to be sawed, chopped, hauled and carried 
into the house. In town a young fellow found 
lights, music, movies, people—many things he 
did not find in the country. 

The bull calf had fulfilled his early destiny 
and Bains senior was removing tue hide with 
aknife. He worked inexpertly—gouging into 
the skin at one place, stripping off flesh at 
another. John looked down at the bent 
shoulders of his sire and without preamble an- 
nounced in a voice that was louder than 
necessary : 

“Father, I—I’m going to town and get a 
job.” 

Sold for 35 Cents 


HE elder Bains finished 
the skinning of the bull 
calf in silence. Then he 
straightened and 
faced his son. 
“You're leaving, 
too, are you?” he 
demanded harshly. 
“Looking for easy 
work and high wages.” 
Pausing, he looked out over 
his little farm. He saw a 
succession of fields where 
stones seemed to sprout 
the soil faster than 
you could drag them to the 
fences. The apple trees were 
marled and twisted as if by the 
agony of drawing their sustenance 
m a reluctant earth. 
Son,” said Adam Bains, in an 
tone, “maybe I’m wrong. 
ain’t much for you here. I 
fs spay be a fool if you 
to somethi 
oot Ty find something 
John salted down the calf hide, 
wing cheap salt that had been 
‘Pbought for the cattle. Three days 
4 peddler rattled up to the 
mm an archaic Ford. 
, ¥e bought the bull-calf hide for 
ge a When he left with it 
mn Bains and his battered 
‘utcase went along. 
They 


ped over the sunken 






















“Here I am,” he cried, 
“I'm the terrible guy 
that charges nine-fifty for a pair of shoes.” 


By F. S. TISDALE 


Illustrations by R. L. Lambdin 


roads between crumbling stone fences and 
files of great elms, past field after field that 
belonged to neighbors, and then many- more 
fields John had seen seldom before. At last 
the archaic Ford shuddered to the crest of a 
ridge from which John Bains could see the 
town. It lay below in patches of green and 
white. Spires of the different creeds thrust 
upward through the trees. Taller than these 
were the tapering brick chimney and the four- 
legged tank of the new shoe factory. 


Work on the Dinker 


OHN BAINS had a friend at the shoe fac- 

tory who took him to the superintendent 

to apply for a job. The official looked John 

over, noting his wide shoulders and big hands. 

“Another raw kid from the farm,” said he. 
“Well, John, I'll try you on the dinker.” 

John Bains didn’t know what a dinker 
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The Story of a Pair of Shoes 


John Bains Learns About the 35-cent Bull-Calf Hide His Father 
Sold on the Farm and About the $9.50 Footgear in Town 


was, but he soon found out. This companion 
in labor was a huge machine which cut out 
soles and heels. It was run by electricity 
from distant falls. John moved the sheet 
of leather about under the knife and 
pressed a foot lever to make it cut. The 
trick was to get as many heels out of a hide 
as possible so that there would be a minimum 
of waste. 

The boy’s service at the dinker was simple, 
rough labor. It did not lift him to the 
proud incomes of such skilled workmen as 
the lasters and channelers. He made from 
$15 to $20 a week according to the amount of 
time he put in. 

At first there was a glamor to living in town 
where comforts were to be had by the turning 
of a hand, but the glamor wore thin when 
John Bains discovered that his pay was 
woefully inadequate to his desires. He 
wanted better clothes, better shoes, a better 
room in a better boarding-house. And 
there was a riotous yellow roadster in a 
show window that he passed on his way to 
work. He used to stand and gaze at it every 
morning 

“Twenty a week!” he would mutter. “Hell!” 

Dissatisfied lines appeared be- 
tween John Bains’ eyes. And 
naturally he met Anton Garth. 
This Garth was a skilled work- 
man—he operated a_ stitching 
machine at the shoe plant and 
made as much as $40 a week. 


Everything Was Wrong 


a GARTH everything was 
wrong. Most of us feel that 
many things are wrong, but with 
Garth there was this difference— 
he knew exactly what was wrong 
and what should be done to right 
it. You felt when Garth talked 
that the ears of the Lord must be 
burning with embarrassment as 
he realized what an absurd and 
futile universe he had invented. 
John Bains learned that some- 
where there was a cunning group 
of conspirators called “Capital- 
ists” who paid labor ridiculous 
wages for products they sold for 
enormous profits. Garth never 
weakened a statement by quali- 
fications. He told John Bains 


one day: 
- “Labor produces every- 
, thing—it gets nothing.” 


There was an arresting 
es quality in these uncompro- 
mising epigrams. John Bains did not accept 
them all at face value because he had his 
share of rural common sense; but they fed 
his restless mood. He worked much at the 
dinker and made little. Others. worked little 
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and made much. After some weeks in town 
John Bains’ shoes went the way of all shoes 
—they wore out. A hole appeared in the 
right sole so that he could fee! the pavement 
against the ball of his foot. He determined 
to buy a new pair Saturday. When that 
day came he met the accumulation of claims 
that lie in wait for one’s pay envelope. There 
was $7.65 left. With this in his pocket John 
Bains fared forth for his new pair 

of shoes. 


boot-shaped signboard swung in the winds 
over the door. The single, small room was 
lined with shelves of books and pamphlets. 
More books, pamphlets and clippings were 
strewn about the floor and heaped in corners. 
In the center of this accumulation sat the 
cobbler. He was burnishing the edge of a 
sole while he read a propped-up booklet. The 
top of his head was very shiny. He did not 





“Brought only 35 cents. 
and you can ask questions if sf 
sensible: To your pa that bull-calf pa 
just something he had to take off the» 


He hacked it off any old way. Heeo 
underside—that ruined the surface ¢ 


leather. He pulled off hunks of 

that ruined it some more. He dragget 

around in the dirt maybe, and salted 
dirty salt—that put iron sss, 
the way through it. - 











The window of a store on River =™ 





Street displayed just the pair he 
wanted. They were high shoes of 
fine tan calf. The last had a swing 
and beauty that appealed to John’s 
desire for better things. Inside, 
he asked the clerk to show him 
“that tan bal. in the window.” He 
got his fit and after standing and 
walking and gyrating and looking 
at the shoes in the floor mirror he 
turned to the clerk. 

“Tll take ’em,” 
“How much?” 

“Nine dollars and a half,” said 
the clerk. 

John had taken his $7.65 from 
his pocket. At the clerk’s words 
he hastily thrust the money back. 
He was mortified and angry— 
mortified because he hadn’t enough 
money for the shoes he wanted, 
angry to think that any store would 


he announced. 


perfect. 


“The result was a 





ERE IS the story of a pair of shoes dramatized. 
Only the form and the plot are fiction—the figures 

are authentic as of February, 1925. 
from government statistics and from the records of 
firms which make and sell shoes. 
the complexity of modern commerce. 
processes have not been planned and put in force by any 
sinister man or set of men—they are the result of 
growth that was logical and inevitable with the intro- 
duction of machinery. No one claims this system to be 
Improvements will come—and are coming— 
from the men who work within it; not by theorists who 
get their ideas of business second hand. 
And there is one thing to be said for this intricate 
machine of modern business—it works! 


They are taken 


The story illustrates 
These intricate 


35-cent hide. Don’t thing 
leather would ever get into g 
fifty pair of shoes, ff it di 
would be on the inside wher: 
couldn’t : seen. If that hid 
in very bad sha it 
chewed up for leather boul 
glue. 

“Leather for the uppers of 
nine-fifty shoes probably 
a blooded dairy calif, Tt was 
to a packer and the hide 
off by a skinner who does 
ing else. He doesn’t cut the 
and he doesn’t pull away 
meat with it. i 
makes a gash in the hide 
penalized by inspectors, They 
skin is salted with pure sak 
leaves no stains. The skinner 


$40 a week for what he does; 





inspector gets a little more 





have the nerve to charge so much. 

Somehow the price of these shoes 

brought to a head all the injustices which he 
and Garth had talked of. 

“Nine-fifty!” he shouted... “Nine-fifty! 
Why, I work up here in the shoe factory. I 
slave three days to make nine dollars and a 
half. My old man got only 35 cents for a 
bull-calf hide that would make six shoes like 
that—and you want nine-fifty for °em!” 

The clerk suggested in some agitation that 
they had cheaper shoes. But John Bains 
wouldn’t listen. “Nine-fifty!” he repeated. 
“It’s robbery. Highway robbery. The pro- 
prietor of this store ought to be shot!” 

During this outburst a little man ap- 
proached John Bains. He wore horn-rimmed 
spectacles and a harassed look. He waved 
a slip of paper under the irate customer's 
nose and laughed a little wildly. 


The “Terrible Guy” 


¥ ERE I am,” he cried, still shaking the 

paper. “I’m the proprietor, young 
feller. I’m the terrible guy that charges nine- 
fifty for a pair of shoes and ought to be shot 
for it. Well, shoot me. It’d almost be a 
favor. My insurance money would take care 
of my debts. See this paper? It’s from the 
bank telling me a note for $5,000 is overdue. 
If the weather don’t turn off bad and make 
people buy some shoes they can have the 
store. You think you’ve got troubles? If 
you never run a shoe store you don’t know 
what trouble is.” He turned on his heel and 
went off muttering about overhead, 
mark-downs and taxes. 

Silently John Bains took off the nine-fifty 
shoes and put on his old ones. (How shabby 
the old bluchers looked beside the shiny mag- 
nificence of the tan bals.) Leaving the store 
he walked thoughtfully toward a shoe-repair 
shop he had seen on a side street. He 
had the countryman’s notion that store 


rent, 


people have plenty of money and no troubles. 
Apparently from what he had just heard, the 
shoe-store business was no monotony of milk 
and honey. 

The repair shop was an ancient frame box 
wedged between big brick neighbors. A 


look up till John Bains had taken off his 
shoes and said: 

“Want these half-soled. Ill wait for ’em.” 

The cobbler studied John Bains with two 
alert blue eyes as he took the shoes. A 
spatulate thumb tested the sole that had a 
hole in it. 

“Ah,” mused the shoemaker, as if to him- 
self, “one of the young fellers from the 
shoe factory. I'd say you worked—yes, that’s 
right—you work on the dinker.” In reply 
to John’s look of amazement he grinned. 
“°Taint as hard as it looks. I can tell by 
the way the sole’s worn. I’ve made a long 
study of shoes. Of men that make ’em 
and men that wear ’em. I know shoes from 
cow to consumer. Why, this little shop 
has been used by shoemakers for a hun- 
dred years. Senator Roger Sherman cob- 
bled and studied in one like this. They 
called him the man who never spoke a foolish 
word.” 

An idea struck John Bains suddenly, and 
he sat up very straight. “I’d like to ask you 
some things about the shoe business,” he said. 

Thereupon he told the shoemaker about 
the hide of the bull calf that sold for 35 cents, 
about working at the shoe factory for $15 to 
$20 a week, and (with rising ire) about the 
merchant down the street who wanted $9.50 
for a single pair of shoes. 


Often Looks Unreasonable 


- OES look unreasonable, don’t it?” agreed 
the cobbler. “So many things look that 
way before you take ’em apart. Now if I was 
you I’d go out and kill a deer, take his hide 
and wrap it around my feet like the cave 
men did. Or you could have got a good 
pair of shoes up at your factory for $3.50. 
Guess you didn’t want cheap shoes like that. 
Wanted something fine and fancy. (John 
nodded somewhat sheepishly.) Well, you’ve 
got some sense. You showed it by bringing 
these shoes to me. There’s a lot of wear 
left in these uppers.” 
“But,” John insisted, “nine and a half for 
a pair of shoes! And that bull-calf hide—” 


that for what he knows, § 

time they touch the hide or 
at the hide, labor goes into it and cost 
be added. 

“Along comes a buyer from the tanner 
competent person, this buyer. He getsp 
haps $100 a week. The skin is 4 
trucked, carried by rail, trucked again, 
unpacked at the tanner’s. Men and & 


are paid for every move, and the costs 


into the hide.” 
John Bains wanted to know what thet 
ner paid for a skin like that. 


30 Cents Gross Profit 


“ ABOUT $2.50 for that hide—not 35 @ 

you'll mark. This is a 10-pound skin 
tanning, it goes through thirty-two opemii 
Again, every man that touches it adds 
thing to its value and takes his pay of 
what the skin sells for. They make Rus 
calf out of that hide—it is soft, tough, 
ing, flawless. The tanner sells it for$ 
If he’s lucky he makes a gross profit 
cents on it” 

Not so bad, John Bains thought. 
cents profit. 

“Whoa!” the cobbler held up an aw 
didn’t say he made 30 cents profit—ls 
gross profit. After he’s paid his office! 
taxes and the rest he may have a loss ms 
of a profit. The leather business is al 
to pieces. Here’s a little clipping that 
give some idea of the ups and downs di 
tanning business.” 

He stopped his tapping to dive into# 
of newspaper clippings. Emerging # 
with a small piece of newspaper, ®® 
aloud: 

“<The B— Leather Company repott’ 
tal income of $1,353,900 after expens 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, agaimsta 
of $5,434,035 reported from operatids 
the previous year.’ For the last two 7 
he laid down the clipping, “tannets 
made money. Most of ’em lost. I 
right now them tanners would agree 
that there ain’t any justice im 
business. F 

“Now, young feller, nobody’s making 
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shoe store and buy a nine-fifty pair 
oti You can kill a deer and make 
ins from the raw hide, or you can buy 
sheet of Russian calf for $4.20 and make 


your shoes out of it.” 


“Quit your kiddin’,”” said John Bains. 
Can Buy ’Em Cheaper 


«f\’ COURSE, you can’t make a shoe; there 
O ain't a man in your factory that can. I 


could, but I ain’t fool enough to. 


buy better shoes than I 
can buy em. cheaper than 
if I put my own work into 
“It makes me kind of 
dizzy,”’ observed John 
ins, “Would you mind 
getting back to that calf 
Wty 


“All right. The shoe 
manufacturer bought that 
hide for $4.20. Again it is 

ed, hauled, railroaded, 
ete. Workmen are paid 
for that, and the value of 
the hide piles up. You know 
what happens to that hide 
at the shoe factory. It 
meets up with the other 
things that go into the shoe. 
The tacks, soles, counters, 
eyelets, laces and all the 
rest 


“A fine shoe is some- 
thing to take your hat off 
to. It’s taken the human 
race a thousand years to 
learn how to build one. 
There are more than 200 
operations. As many men 
and women may have a 
hand in the making. Some 
hundred and thirty-four 
machines are used. The 
manufacturer sells our 
nine-fifty shoe for, say, 
$6.25. If you’d like to see 
how that $6.25 splits up’— 
the cobbler dived again into 
a pile of clippings and 
brought forth two sheets 
covered with fractions— 
“here’s some figgers from 
an old friend of mine who 
makes good shoes. His 
plant is near New York 
where rent and labor are 
higher than in New Eng- 
land. Then his advertis- 
ing is more than most be- 
cause he has proved that it 
pays.” 

John Bains took the 


I can 
make and I 
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Bains. 
The shoemaker glanced 


“Overhead, 76 cents,” read John 
“What's overhead?” 


out through the grimy little window. A large 
navy-blue policeman sauntered past. 
“See that cop? He’s overhead. So’s the 


fire-engine house down the street. They are 
government protection, paid for in taxes. 
Eight cents of that 76 cents goes to state 
and local taxes. Rent of factory and ma- 
chines is overhead. So is power, light, heat, 
depreciation, office salaries and administra- 
tion, discounts, interests on loans, bad debts. 
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day to buy even that $6.25 shoe at the 
factory—and remember, it’s factory costs 
we've been talking about. 

“Let’s look at them machines a minut. 
The dinker you work at cost a lot of money. 
So did the other machines in the factory. 
Somebody had to get together a lot of money 
to build those machines, to Set ‘em up and 
to rent ’em. That’s one of the things capital 
does. And don’t get the idea that all capi- 
talists wear silk hats every day and do noth- 
ing but count money. I’m one, for instance. 
I put some of my savings 
in the shoe plant where you 











work.” 

But John Bains was still 
struggling to understand 
thai nine-fifty shoe. He 
protested that $2.86 for 
materials looked mighty 
high when the labor only 
came to $1.37. 

“But,” explained the man 
who understood shoes, “all 
that material is chuck full 
of labor costs. Before the 
eyelets, rubber heels, laces 
and all the rest came to the 
shoe factory they each had 
a long private history like 
that calf skin. Every time 
they were worked, every 
time they were moved, 
labor costs went into them. 
How much do you think 
the material in a shoe would 
be worth in its raw state? 
The pig iron for the tacks, 
untanned hide, unspun 
cotton for the linings? It 
would be worth a mighty 
few cents I can tell you.” 

“But,” grumbled John 
Bains, “the capitalist gets 
a 4l-cent profit. That’s a 
lot for him to put in his 
pocket.” 

“It might be a lot if he 
could take it out and put 
it in his pocket. It happens 
that he can’t. First, Uncle 
Sam steps in and takes 5 
cents of that for income 
tax. Then fourteen cents 
is put back into the busi- 
ness to guard against bad 
years and provide for ex- 
pansion. And there are 
plenty of bad years. Last 
year many plants ran with- 
out making any money just 








“A peddler rattled up to the farmhouse in an archaic Ford. 
When he left with it, John Bains and his suit case went along 


35 cents. 


paper. None of it meant 

much to him until he came to the summing up 
at the end: 

Cost or Sors Sorp By Maxvurac TURER AT $6.25 
Factory labor and supervision.............$1.37 
Upper leather. .... .$1.14 


_ leather and 


counters, box toes, 
P........ 1.07 
Threads, tacks. 
cement, eyelets, 
laces, box... ..... 28 


Cost of 
materia's....... 2.86 





The shoe manufacturer lumps all these nec- 
essary evils under ‘Overhead.’ ” 
“That ain’t much for the men that made 


the shoe,” protested John Bains. “A dollar 
thirty-seven out of six-twenty-five.” 
“But men didn’t make the shoe. Men and 


machinery and power made the shoe. A hun- 
dred year ago a good shoemaker got a dollar 
a day. He made by hand one pair of shoes 
a day. Government records show that hand 
labor went up to $2.50 a day by 1863; at 
that time labor costs on a pair of those shoes 
was $4.58. The men couldn’t make enough 
in 2 ten-hour day to buy a pair of shoes. 

“Hands are multiplied by machines these 
days. Your plant making low-priced shoes 
with machinery will turn out eight pairs of 
shoes a day for every man employed. Plenty 
of men at your factory make enough in one 


He bought the bull-calf hide for 


to keep their organizations 
together. A strike will wipe 
out a year’s profits. 

“After the Government 
takes 5 cents, and 14 cents has gone back into 
reserve, there is 22 cents left which the fac- 
tory owner cam put in his pocket. 
than one-twenty-eighth of what he gets for 
the shoes.” 


toward the city” 


Some Shoe Figures 


—_ YELL,” said John Bains, “there’s a dif- 

ference of $3.25 in what the factory 
sells the shoes for and what the store sells 
em for. The storekeeper must be the rob- 
ber.” And his gorge rose again at the thought 
of the nine-fifty bals. 

“Let’s see if he is That storekeeper told 
you that he had his troubles. He has. 
Look at your feet and my feet—they’re not 
the same size. You're wearing a blue tie and 
I'm not wearing any—we haven’t the same 
tastes. That storekeeper has to keep a raft of 


That’s less - 
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shoes because feet and tastes differ. If we all 
wanted the same kind of shoes and had the 
same sized feet, shoes would cost a lot less. 
Then if customers came in a steady stream 
all day long instead of crowding in between 
ten and three, we could get along with maybe 
a fifth of the shoe stores we now have. And 
shoes would cost still less. 

“What happens to that 
$3.25 difference between 
what the manufacturer 
gets and the retail price?” 
The man who understood 
shoes laid down his ham- 
mer and began to figure 
on a slip of paper. “Here 
you are. The figgers 
come from a highly suc- 
cessful company. They 
operate thirty stores in 
big towns where rent and 
other expenses are sky 
high. Advertise more than 
others, too. Some of the 
stores have lost for years. 
But on the whole thirty, 
they would average a 
profit of 38 cents on our 
shoe that sells for nine- 
fifty. Remember the 
case ain't typical—I don’t 
know what case would be = 
typical for shoe stores.” “Life's getting to 

This is what John Bains be kind of compli- 
saw on the paper: 


cated, ain’t it ?”’ 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Man- 


PN 


“Te certainly is,”’ 


UFACTURER’S PRICE AND 

Retait Price 
en. canbe eaveescoeesecocestio’ $0.53 
EE in kak cbecvenscdcee bi ckaaeben 36 
Salaries, salesforce and office.............-- 1.18 
NE co se ccccciocccccuceseceusess 27 
Light, heat, freight................0++--- 19 
Store expenses (depreciation, repairs, tele- 

phone, local taxes, bad debts, etc.)....... 34 
PP eee eee eee eee ey Ce 38 

SE se es eee $3.25 


Sea Food for 18,000,000 Automobiles 


By HARRISON E. HOWE 


Editor, Journal of Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 


to the ocean for raw material. A floating 

factory has put to sea to draw bromine 
from sea water so that the automobiles of the 
country may run with less gas. 

There is plenty of wealth in sea water—that 
has been known for years—but the job has 
been to get it out at a price which would be 
profitable. 

Sea water isn’t the same in the amount of 
solid matter it contains, but the make-up of 
this solid matter is strangely constant. 

Bromine is one of the substances usually 
reported as a “trace” in an analysis of sea 
water. Seventeen hundred gallons contain 
about a pound. In other words, the average 
sea water carries .007 of a per cent of 
bromine, and heretofore the recovery of so 
small an amount has been considered eco- 
nomically impossible. 

Why then this sudden interest in bromine? 

In studying the automobile motor, scientists 
have found that miles per gallon could be in- 
creased at least 20 per cent if higher compres- 
sion motors could be used and that such 
motors would be a possibility if “knocking” 
could be eliminated. 

It was found that the best anti-knock ma- 


[ie tne oces backed by science, has turned 


agreed the little 
cobbler who understood shoes 
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“If I’d bought that nine-fifty shoe, the 
storekeeper would have made 38 cents?” 
asked John Bains. 

“Well, I don’t know that storekeeper’s costs. 
He might have made more or he might have 
made less. But remember again, he couldn't 
take the 38 cents aid stick it in his pocket. 
Uncle Sam comes smelling along for his in- 
come tax and takes out something less than 5 
cents. Fourteen cents must be put back into 


terial was unsatisfactory unless an organic 
compound of bromine were present. The pro- 
ducts of combustion were not properly dis- 
charged with the exhaust gases but remained 
behind to cause sticking valves and other 
troubles. With even a small amount of 
bromine present these difficulties disappeared. 

With some seventeen million motors to be 
fed, figures reach astronomical proportions. 

While a little bromine has been made from 
seaweed, most of it has come from bittern, 
the mother liquor from which salt is crystal- 
lized, as a by-product from the potash mines 
of Germany, and from the wells of Michigan. 

The sea had been considered a source, but 
it contained only .007 of one per cent and was 
ruled out as impossible. 

But now the impossible seems about to 
come to pass. It has been shown in the lab- 
oratory that practically all of the .007 of one 
per cent can be obtained by a process which 
first frees the bromine and then precipitates 
it as an insoluble compound which can be 
filtered off and when dried is ready for use in 
the motor fuel. How simple, now that it has 


been accomplished! 
The next step is to be on a scale treating 
thousand gallons of 


seven sea water per 
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reserve to guard against the perils of the shoe 

business. If he gets away with a clear 

of 20 cents, that is about one-forty-seventh 

what he sold the shoes for.” John nodded 
head thoughtfully as he Studied thy 


cobbler. 
‘Plenty of perils in the shoe-stg 
business. Plenty!” the little mms 




















continued, reaching for a hae 
tacks. “A hundred and thirty ae 
reported to the Harvard Gra 
School of Business Adminn 
some years back, 
that number lost me 
1919, which was a goo 
fifty-one of them lost 
in 1920, which was a he 
And there’s the little » 
changing styles ang 
downs. If your 
shoes stay on the shy 
few years and the 
make a radical 
storekeeper will let yj 
‘em at almost any price, 

“During the war thi 
craze among women for § 
shoes that cost merchants" 
$12. Lots of those very sh 
still on the shelves. A tonyy 
would die before she’d be ¢ 
wearing ‘em now. You'll find) 
shoes selling on push carts in 
York for $1 a pair. mind 
you, that retailed for $20 whey 
they were in fashion. Somebody 
had to take that loss.” 

The shoemaker had finished half-soling 
John Bains’ shoes. He surveyed then 
critically at arm’s length, rubbing his stro 
thumb along the edge of the clean leather 
soles. As he handed them over the youy 
man said thoughtfully: 

“Life’s getting to be kind of complicated 
ain’t it?” 

“It certainly is,” 
derstood shoes. 


agreed the man who w 


minute. The work is simplified if water ime 
from contamination, etc., can be obtained; 
and so the novel scheme of investing in a si 
factory instead of a land factory has bee 
evolved. 

The S. S. Ethyl, 4300 tons, is the floating 
factory. Once she was the Lake Harminis,@ 
the United States Shipping Board, The Bui 
Gas Corporation has bought the ship ani 
fitted her over, equipped, it is thought, # 
make 100,000 pounds of bromine a month. 

The water needed will be secured with? 
minimum of pumping by placing the m 
chinery at or below the water line. 
will be no industrial waste-water problem, # 
question of fumes or air contamination, atl 
presumably the operating force will always be 
at hand when the whistle blows. 





By treating a cubic mile of water per y@% 
the world’s need of bromine will be kept# 
equilibrium, even allowing for a proper ® 
pansion in the anti-knock compound busine 

Thus once more science has stepped in 
help avoid a raw material shortage 
demonstrated how when we discover ways 
making available values occurring im 
we can draw on great reserves of naturale 
sources. 
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“Simply Staggering!” Says Florida 


By WILLIS B. POWELL 
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HORTLY before this 
issue of NatIon’s BusI- 
yess went to press, the au- 
thor, who is secretary of a 


letter from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 

“Since 1 wrote that story this 
town of 3,500 people (a year 
ago) started a 12-story hotel 
and a 12-story office building, 
and announced a $35,000,000 
development a few miles south 
of town, besides a hospital, a 
Ringling recreation hail for the 
Presbyterian church, the mov- 
ing of the fair-grounds plant 
three miles and the taking of 
forty acres of the present plant 
for a park and the selling of 
ten acres for $400,000 to Chas. 
Ringling, and so on and so on. 

“It is simply staggering!” 


HE UNITED STATES 

paid Spain $5,000,000 

for Florida, February 22, 1821—62 cents 
m acre. The King of Spain, Floridians say, 
spends much of his time now wishing he had 
held on a little longer. 

; is playing the stellar réle on the 
nation’s stage to standing-room only, with 
90,000 dredges and sand-suckers throwing up 
sa walls along its 1,800 miles of coast line to 

people from being pushed into the 
Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
audience is not altogether the tourists, 
tourettes and toureens of other years. 

Down in the gilded orchestra and in the 

ms IS a demonstrative, insistent claque de- 
manding quicker action in converting sand 
sues and barren wastes and cut-over lands 
mlo a modernized Monte Carlo, the French 

, Ostend and Biarritz, a Venice and a 
compote of the Occident and the Orient. 

its $ ascendancy to world notice found 

People unprepared, possibly with one ex- 

William Jennings Bryan. Being a 

Politician, he was prepared for any 

*y, amy exigency, any opportunity. 





Miami beach 15 years ago and as it is today. 
speaking of hotels in Florida. 
nouncing a $1,000,000 day in realty sales. 


Gold rush or boom, progress or prosperity, 
Florida is hastening. Mills are working over- 
time on subdivision stakes and kindergartners 
toy with transits and theodolites. It is said 
that $445,000,000 northern money gladdened 
the hearts of its populace in 1924, and one 
billion will be surmounted in 1925—perhaps 
two billion. They talk in World War figures. 

On March 5, 1925, George E. Merrick, who 
in two years metamorphosed a vast area of 
saw-grass land lying near Miami into the beau- 
tiful, pulsating, dynamic Coral Gables, an- 
nounced another $100,000,000 developmént. 
Coral Gables is where William J. Bryan lec- 
tures daily. He doesn’t talk real estate; he 
simply chautauquaizes on Florida—a sort of 
sermon on the wonders of the land that, draws 
the crowds to Coral Gables. After listening to 
the “Peerless Prince of Platform English” the 
audience is given the privilege of remaining for 
the balance of the lecture or purchasing a lot. 

The Miami Sunday newspapers are of a 
hundred or more pages each, with masses of 
real estate advertisements. In January one 


A million dellars is the unit of value when 
Communities of 3,000 to 5,000 persons think nothing of an- 
Newspapers are crowded with real estate “ads” 











of the papers had 200 pages. 
One full page was given over 
to a striking announcement. 
Here it is: 


PROGRESS! 

As exemplified by the High 
Record Sales of the Coral 
Gables Properties for the year 
of 1924, $13,705,897.59. 


January Sales... $1,156,141.35 
February Sales. . 2,012,789.17 
March Sales,... 1,515,462.75 
April Sales... .. 866,470.50 
May Sales..... . 1,001,137.50 
June Sales...... 774,919.25 
July Sales. . 667,888.50 
August Sales.... 1,498,030.00 
September Saies. 1,121,015.00 
October Sales... 671,845.57 
November Sales . 729,302.00 
December Sales.. 1,690,896.00 

There isn’t a day that 


passes without the state-wide 
papers announcing the erec- 
tion of hotels costing from 
one to ten million dollars. A million is the 
unit of value. These palatial hostelries have 
three speeds forward, for they have to make 
a 365 days’ run in 100 days’ time. It is noth- 
ing for a small community of 3,000 to 5,000 
people to announce a $1,000,000 day in realty 
sales. Communities of 5,000 inhabitants 
have 300 to 400 real estate brokers and sales- 
men. William E. Herrin, of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, says that one 
state contiguous to Florida has lost 6,500 of 
its realtors to Florida; but that alone does not 
explain why so many new and expensive hotels 
are necessary. 

It is in the air. One comes to Florida biased 
with a determination to make an honest sur- 
vey of the situation and go back home and tell 
of the money trappers lurking on the path of 
visiting capital. But those who come to 
scoff absorb a thick slice of Florida realty 
within a day and wire home for the balance 
of the old family bank deposit. 

As I am a Floridian of twenty-one years’ 
standing (no one has time to sit, here), the 
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reader may safely surmise that I am slightly 


loyal to the state. Some may even doubt my 
judgment, so I shall append a few chunks of 
classic thought emanating from great men in 
great journals—testimonials, we used to call 
them: 

C. W. Barron, editor of Wall Street Journal 
and the Boston News Bureau, prints boldly: 

If the land booms in Florida are maintained a 
few years and the federal officers 
are efficient, the Coolidge-Mellon 
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everyone down here will tell you the same 
thing without the slightest reluctance. 

But there is a real, tangible reason for this 
“gold rush” to Florida. During the World 
War, Florida, outside of lumber, turpentine 
and a few wooden ships, profited little in the 
scheme of things. It had no great industrial 
cities furnishing munitions of war. When the 
war was over and the transformed munitions 
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plants speeded up production of Pam 
ers, typewriters and automobil " 
folks sat tight. , Parts, Flo 
Then came the cold, gray dawn ; 
munitions districts, and as Florida had hd 
in the game, it had nothing to lose. 
state began to appear in the economic 
largely white, and the legend alongside 
graph stated that “white” denoted kg 
was good. And this s 





program for the reduction of 
supertaxes for the whole country 
may be realized—provided Fler- 
ida land profits are properly di- 
vided with Uncle Sam. ... Peo- 
ple from the North come here 
cautiously; but when they once 
determine that it is an all-the- 
year-round state with an all-the- 
year-round pleasurable climate, 
the money and enterprise pour 
in. 


Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, 
King of the Swats: 

There is only one way to stop 
this tremendous development of 
Florida, and that is to station a 
line of militiamen across the 
northern border of the state with 
orders to shoot everybody that 
tries to enter. 


Brooklyn Eagle: 


Conditions of feverish excite- 
ment approaching in their inten- 
sity the hysteria which attended 
California and Alaska gold rushes 
are being duplicated in Florida 
today in what is the most phe- 
nomenal boom in the history of 
the United States. 


Not a “Boom” 


| COULD go on and tell what 
Brisbane, Forbes, Babson, 
Sewell Ford, George Ade and 
Bugs Baer say about the 
boom, only you dare not call 
it a “boom” down there. If 
you ask them when the bot- 
tom will drop out they reply, 
“When the bottom drops out 
of the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Atlantic Ocean.” It’s as sound 
as a coral reef. 

C. Bascom Slemp—he is one 
of us—says that people are 
coming to Florida for its sun- 








hung from the front a 


PIE ao to the state ever since 















































shine, and he might add moon- 
shine. We admit in subtle 
measures that the sun shines 
in Florida in winter, but right 
now we are proving that the 
summer sun isn’t as 
bright as it is painted, 
and go to the Weather 
Bureau to sustain the 
fact that in forty years * a. 
the maximum tempera- " 
ture was 984° F. 

Florida sticks out 
like a sore thumb be- 
tween two great bodies 
of water; it is fanned 
by the warming winds 
of the Gulf 
Stream in win- — 
ter and the cool- ae 
ing draughts of a te 
the same benefi- a 
cent ocean cur- Pee 
rent in summer. 
Don’t smile at 
this assertion; | _ 





John and Charles Ringling, too, have 
taken quarters in Florida. They are 
enthusiastic about it. 


advertised the state everywhere the big 


een attracted th ae 
Ge € attention of cy. 


tal to the state. The 

Air Line Railroad even Went 
far as to start the first Dice 
road building since 
crossing the state, The 
went right through the Eve. 
glades to Palm Beach, jj; 
stated that some folks alo 
the line won’t. board the tay 
without a gang plank throm 
out. 


Railroad Rumors 


AT THIS writing there » 

rumors that John Skele 
Williams and William Gih 
McAdoo will hook up a mm. 
ber of minor roads and hee 
the West coast with anole 
road by fall. It is said—ifs, 
great place for saying thi 
that the Illinois Cattle 
ing land along a tentative rig 
of way through the state» 
the West coast. The Atlan 
Coast Line has applied to* 
Interstate Commerce Commi 
sion for a permit to extendis 
line from Sarasota to Fw 
Ogden, and a rumor suny 
brings it to Miami. Preside 
Warfield, of the Seaboat 
gave out a statement earlys 
March concerning the emt 
sion of the Seaboard northé 
Brooksville to tie up witht 
main line. 

Another factor in the Pre 
ida excitement is the actions 
the people at the last gent 
election forbidding any sit 
inheritance tax. It also mit 
a bid for all the money mi 
United States by telling & 
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Last season they ( oe ; have 


circus went, and here 
it looks as though they 
put a pair of 
Jumbos 
development labor 


Ly \] 
a a a at! ‘, 


a 


billionaires that there would 
no state income tax for 
ty-five years. 

After all is said and ¢ 
Florida wouldn’t be m ® 
limelight had it not been is 
the press. Right now the ti 
want to know about Fist 
The country’s best wit 
have combed the st 
for material; scores 
news-reel feature = 
are shooting scenes; & 
comic artists are tum 
out rods of strip 
tures about 
Nine major league 1 
: are cavorting about? 
state in spring 
camps, and each 


at practical 


a a battery of newspir 
ie correspondents J 
tographers 


and register every 
= of the players. 
the circus para 
for Florida. Joli 
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Ringling, of Wiscon- 
-. jive in Sarasota. Last 
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from the time thei 
wn Ringling Brothers and Bar- a oe 
re: and Bailey’s Combined re 






opened at Madison 
a AGarden Log 
he season at Rich- 
a they advertised 


Va., t 
we with billboard litho- 


graphs, with trappings on ele- 







ince, giraffes and on me 
10n * and before 3,500,00 
he ~™ the big tent. 





patrons f 
What has Florida to do with 





i No matter. 

nce 1% —= Babson selected 
The 1 Polk County and founded a 
_the Ere city named Babson Park. 
— Iti G. Collier, not - 

ith founding a sub- 
d tens aS a town or city, 
nk throm an entire county 


named after — the 
‘ng of street-car advertis- 
ee ss Edward W. Bok, of 





} there ef philadelphia, acquired a prin- 
hn Stee cipality a the knolls of Polk 
iam Gi County to establish a Fila- 
UP a tif —mingo Jungle, or bird colony. 
and be J. W. Young, of Hollywood- 
a aot by-the-Sea on the East Coast, 
said—its; announced that he would 


ng thing-f uid a great harbor there 

























Daily at America’s Most Beautiful 
@ Swimming Pool--Venetian Casino 





WILLIAM 
JENNINGS 
BRYAN 


conducts his open forum to the pub- 
lic in which he addresses immense 
crowds upon the wealth of Florida, 
Miami an¢ Coral Gables. 


You are invited to be the guest of 
Coral Gables at this daily lecture, held 
every day excevt Sunday at 12 o'clock. 
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ago the site was sold for 
$2,000. 

At .Miami Beach, devel- 
oped by Carl Fischer, of 
Prest-O-Lite fame, assisted 
by Mr. Collins, property has 
jumped from $800 to $150,- 
000 a lot. Water front read- 
ily brings $1,500 a front 
foot. 

Last June Sarasota had ap- 
proximately 3,500 people. 
In December a school cen- 
sus was  taken—estimated 
population, 10,000. During 
August, September and Oc- 
tober of last year realty 
sales ran a million dollars a 
day, and on one day $2,500,- 
000. That’s a lot of real es- 
tate in a town of 10,000. An 
eight-story hotel and a nine- 
story office building were 
erected, and the $3,000,000 
Sarasota Bay Hotel and the 
$1,000,000 Ringling Terrace 
Hotei are proposed for this 
summer. 

The prize hard-luck story 
centers about J. L. Tallevast, 
a naval stores and timber 
operator and hotel man at 
Tampa. Twenty years ago 
in making turpentine and 
timber leases he declined a 
























tral is by at an expense of $5,000,000 

tative ng} gr $25,000,000 — something 

e stalewf ike that—and General Goe- 

he Atlant hals will superintend this 

lied totbp work. 

e Comm:§ Henry Ford and H. S. 

extemis— Firestone bought some thou- 

| to Fah sands of acres and will prove i 

or SUNG that America can grow its “Coral Gables is 


Preside} own rubber. W. J. Con- 
ners, of Buffalo, built a ce- 
ment highway some 60 miles 
the emf Jong from West Palm Beach to Okeechobee 
City. Some of the land abutting was once 
p wih purchased from the state for 25 cents an 
acre; now it is $100 a front foot easily. 
the Fi “Dad” Gandy came from Philadelphia and 
> actions built a theater a century ahead of the city, 
in St. Petersburg. He has just finished a 6- 
mile concrete toll bridge across Tampa Bay, 
also. connecting Tampa and St. Petersburg. One 
ney MBE day's toll receipts, $10,000, and foot passen- 
elling BE gers not allowed. A few years ago D. P. 
> WoudHE Davis was a clerk in Drawdy’s grocery store 
for twee in Tampa. A month ago he sold nearly 
$3,000,000 of lots on Davis Island—it’s his 
own—between daylight and sundown; and his 
pment project should net him about as 
much in 1925 as the Presidents of the United 
States have drawn in salaries since George 
Washington. 
Inspection by Motor Bus 


Tmt section of the East Coast known as 
Miami is highly organized in getting inves- 
tors to sign on the dotted line. Some land 
tompanies have as many as 500 men on their 
Pay roll with offices scattered all over the 
slate. Their regally equipped motor busses 
fairy prospects free of charge, and advertis- 
Mg goes in page and double-page spreads in 
tvery daily newspaper in the state. Prospects 
ae collected into company hotels, and a guard 
of company salesmen thrown around them. 
company operates motor busses from Chi- 
80 to Hollywood, asking a $50 deposit be- 
Passengers are assigned a seat in the bus. 
and the $50 is returned under two conditions 
that he buys property; second, that in 

fvent he doesn’t buy he will return to 








where William Jennings 
Bryan lectures daily. He 


Crowds Daily Throng the Grand 
Stand and Boxes to Hear this 


Great Statesmar 


Chicago at the operating company’s expense. 

Some tourists have already figured out how 
to see the state at the expense of develop- 
ment companies, and these joy riders spend 
the season traveling a thousand miles with 
meals and rooms free of charge. They start 
in at Jacksonville and go to Daytona, Miami, 
back across state to Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg and thence to Orlando and to Palatka, to 
Jacksonville. Occasionally they miss out on a 
schedule and have to pay their own way for a 
few days. ~ 

In Miami, as elsewhere in the state, the 
men of great wealth, real investors and build- 
ers, are not influenced by free entertainment 
or auction sales, barbecues or other claptrap 
methods. Florida is avoiding the penny-ante 
game. Stories of long profits and big develop- 
ments? Books full of them. 

In 1902 in Miami $62,500 bought five lots 
on Flagler Street frontage. Today this prop- 
erty is held at $1,400,000. Yes, I said, “held 
at.” The Metropolitan building site, 100x150 
feet, sold in 1917 for $25,000, has a value of 
$350,000. Where the ten-story McAllister 
Hotel stands, the value has increased since 
1897 from $1,200 to a round million dollars. 

Point View, Miami, a few years ago was a 
marsh of 23 acres. L. T. Highleyman bought 
this lowland and by dredging the sea-walling 
added 5 acres. Of course, it was long known 
as Highleyman’s Folly. Today the entire 
tract is the show place of Miami—the home 
of its wealthy, and the beginning of Mil- 
lionaire’s Row. The Hippodrome building has 
just been sold by S. J. Thorp, John C. Knight 
and T. B. Knight to Roy C. Wright and Hugh 
M. Anderson for $1,250.000. Twenty years 


doesn’t talk real estate; 
he simply chautauquaizes 
on Florida. . . .” 





deed to 528 acres 4 miles 
south of Sarasota, which the 
owner offered him in lieu of 
the lease. A _ dispute fol- 
lowed; neither wanted the 
land, the owner content with 
$1.25 an acre rental, and 
Tallevast declining to assume 
the property and pay the 
taxes. The deed was left 
to rot on the ground, and in 
course of time the property reverted to the 
state for delinquent taxes and was bought 
in by J. H. Lord. Mr. Lord refused $1,056,- 
000 for the property last winter. What was 
the odd $56,000 for? I don’t know. 

Early in March John Skelton Williams, 
recently comptroller of currency, was dining 
with William G. McAdoo at the Belle Haven 
Inn, and remarked that he sold that hotel 
property once for $36,000, and asked the 
market value. He was told that Elmer Whit- 
tle refused $500,000, of which $250,000 was 
to have been in cash. Ray Weed, a traveling 
man from Newburg, N. Y., cleared $24,000 
in six weeks on a $6,000 investment, and on 
his return trip six weeks later found the buyer 
had taken another $16,000 profit. 


Fabulous Profits Overnight 


C. LIVINGSTON, a cloak and suit manu- 
* facturer from Cincinnati, took $138,000 
profit on Victory Avenue property which he 
purchased but two years previous for $18,000. 
I. R. Burns returned from Honolulu to Sara- 
sota last fall to learn that property sold when 
he left for $30,000 had been sold for $150,000 
and was now held at $300,000. S. M. Earling, 
of Chicago, purchased a parcel of close-in 
land for $250,000 in the morning of one day 
and sold it for $350,000 that evening. Frank 
Walpole used to run a one-cylinder newspaper 
shop. On October 2, 1924, he netted $100.- 
000 on his day’s sales that totaled $229,000. 
George Downey, of Chicago, is quoted by 
a reporter for Economist (Chicago) as saying 
that he made a profit of $350,000 in three 
months this spring. And so on. 
Jumping back to the East Coast, we find 
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that all the towns between Miami and West 
Palm Beach are practically overiapping each 
other, with any sort of ocean or bay front 
fetching up to $8,000 an acre. 

Palm Beach is not excited over the realty 
boom. The town is colorful and contented. 
But West Palm Beach, just across from Lake 
Worth, is moving along with giant strides. 
Business property has touched $2,500 a front 
foot, and residential property accordingly. 
Samuel Untermyer paid $75,000 eight years 
ago for 600-foot frontage running back to 


Lake Worth. He sold it this winter for 
$800,000. 
Fert Pierce! There’s a place. Ten years 


ago a certain corner lot was taken. in ex- 
change for a $250 bar bill, a sizable amount 
for drinks in 1915. It sold two years ago for 
$42,000, and today there is an 8-story hotel to 


Why We Have Faith in Aircraft 


Business for a statement on aircraft de- 

velopment in the United States, about the 
best word I find to say is that such develop- 
ment is going forward rapidly. Interest is 
keen, good material for flying men is plentiful, 
business men are showing a willingness to 
provide the means by which engineers can 
pursue their experiments, and an increasing 
tendency to use aircraft for business and 
pleasure is exhibited by the general public. 

With it all there is considerable enthusiasm 
which may sometimes appear to be of the 
drummed-up variety, but with that the serious 
worker in aerial navigation is not much con- 
cerned, either to increase it or rely very 
strongly upon it. 

A brief backward glance over the recent his- 
tory of aircraft will make it clear that its 
progress is unparalleled by anything that can 
be compared with it. The problem of aerial 
navigation is now a matter of educating the 
general public to its uses and possibilities. 

Since the automobile motorized the world 
and turned every other man into a mechani- 
cian, there will probably be no need for the 
airplane to pass through a stage similar to 
the spectacular racing stage which was neces- 
sary to keep the early automobiles in the pub- 
lic eye. That preliminary work has been done 
for all forms of motor transportation, and air- 
craft will naturally benefit by it. 


May Build Motors at Least 


HE INTEREST which my father, Mr. 
Henry Ford, and myself have in the de- 
velopment of aircraft arises quite naturally 
and logically out of our interest in all forms of 
motor transportation. While the Ford Motor 
Company has not yet built any airplanes, we 
have lent assistance to those who do, and it is 
conceivable. that some day we shall be engaged 
in the quantity production, if not of air sedans 
and air transports, at least of their motors. 
The fundamental of all commercial transpor- 
tation is speed, and the field in which greater 
speed can be obtained is the air. The center 
of speed and security in an airplane is the 
power-plant, and the motor industry, of 
course, is legitimately concerned with that. 
We, with others, are interested at present 
in the work of the Stout Metal Airplane Com- 
pany and the Aircraft Development Company. 
The first-named company is producing an all- 
metal monoplane, that is, a heavier-than-air 
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grace the corner, with the ground appraised 
at $80,000. Three years ago a plot 150x150 
feet sold for $15,000, and today the owner 
declines $125,000. 

Daytona, for years in the public eye, famed 
for its wide, smooth ocean beach where all 
automobile speed records have been shattered, 
is shattering values these days. 

Harking back to the Gulf Coast, there lies 
St. Petersburg. Where now stands the Pheil 
building, with a million-dollar value, was a 
good two-story frame store building priced at 
$5,000. In that time St. Petersburg has 
grown from 3,000 to over 50,000, with 100,000 
winter visitors in the city and environs. 

Inland Florida, a Florida rich in natural re- 
sources, in groves and farms, with its thou- 
sands of clear-water lakes, is a story itself. 

St. Augustine, the oldest town in America, 


By EDSEL B. FORD 


President, Ford Motor Company 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Folks ask two questions about the Fords: What kind of 
a car does Henry Ford ride in? What sort of a man is 
Edsel Ford? 

Here's the latter's picture in golf jacket. Shrewd and 
kindly? He looks so. Not just a son of Henry Ford? 
Will he do for the air what his father did for the 
highway ? 


machine, while the other company is inter- 
ested in the all-metal dirigible, a lighter-than- 
air machine. 

It is my opinion that both types have their 
distinctive places, like passenger automobiles 
and motor trucks. The airplane will be used 
for speed or any form of fast express work, 
while the dirigible will be used for carrying 
heavy loads. It is probable that dirigibles 
will traverse the longer main routes of air 
travel, while the planes act as feeders on the 
branch lines. The heavier-than-air machines 
will probably not be used for regular transcon- 
tinental or transoceanic journeys. 

We have progressed far enough with the 
cabin type (or, if you prefer, the sedan type) 
of all-metal airplane to be fairly well con- 
vinced that increased production would re- 
sult in a decreased cost that would put the 
plane within the means of a wide circle of 
users. At Dearborn we have established an 
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with the oldest house, is becomin oderning 
Tali buildings shadow the oa 5 
houses of the early eighties; subdivig, bo 
spread out over Spanish-trekked = 
ground; and the many Fountains of Yq 
have been superseded by service stations, 
One should travel and absorb, Ag 
lenge and an invitation Florida invites 
world to know Florida as it is—ap * 
rediscovered, the playground of the Campi 
the garden of America, the count 
great outdoors, where the sea and the os 
in their merriest mood and it’s June 
the time. F 
Last month, in writing about the 
west corner of the United States, we wos 
what was happening in Florida, 
wonder what’s doing in Los Angelesa 
EpIiror. 









airport and will presently have a mooring 
mast for dirigibles. 

The Ford Motor Company is commencity 
immediately its own aerial transportation lin 
between Detroit and Chicago, for the ep 
rience it will give as well as the service it wil 
render. We believe it is best wherever pos 
sible to link experiment with useful servic. 
In actually doing the thing that is sought i 
be done commercially, a valuable type of & 
perience is gained which is excluded by merely 
experimental or occasional flying. 

From what I have said it may be gather 
that we have faith in the all-metal type of ai- 
craft. It has greater strength and durability 
and the thick wing type is without wires aml 
struts; it offers less wind resistance; beside 
one does not need a hangar with a mel 
plane as you do for one with fabric wing 
The monoplane which the Stout Metal Ai 
plane Company has built at Dearborn wil 
carry a pay-load of between 1,500 and 2,0) 
pounds at 100 miles an hour. 

There is no doubt in my mind that we hart 
already entered the flying era and that w® 
are on the verge of greatly increased aire 
production. The use of aircraft in nation 
defense and commerce long ‘ago lifted it w# 
of the “sport” class. But it would be hw 
ardous to prophesy what the future will st 

It would be hazardous to say that anything 
is impossible in the line of future aircraft 
development. Already voices are heard whist 
say that aircraft will never be able to do thi 
or that; but one is never quite sure thi 
prophets of the impossible have sufficient bass 
for their declarations. 


Investigation a Benefit 


HE RECENT aircraft investigation @ 

Washington by a committee of Congr 
will eventually prove to have been of great 
value to aviation in this country. This co 
mittee has become enlightened upon the whol 
subject of aircraft, and will no doubt ini 
near future be responsible for a construc 
aviation bill which will define the Gove 
ment’s policy on aviation. 

Amongst the commonest experiences of th 
not distant future will be the daily use of a 
planes for personal purposes in many parts 
the country, the preparation of landing B® 
everywhere, and an acceptance and use 0! # 
craft as widespread, comparatively, a8 
radio. It is truly the Age of the Ait 
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Researching the Researcher¥ 
By HARRY R. WELLMAN ; 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


VERY time I 
see a serious- 
looking man 


heading in my direc- 
tion I feel sure he’s 
a researcher of some 
kind. Unless I step 
pretty lively, he'll 
hook his finger 
in my lapel and say, 
solemnly, “Harry, 
what do you sup- 

——_ pose I found in the 
H. R. Wellman mountains of Ken- 

tucky?” 

“Moonshine or mountaineers,” I answer. 

“No,” he says, peeved, “but I found out 
about their feet. Do you realize that three 
out of ten have flat feet, three have chilblains 
and one has hammer toes? Think, just 
think what this means to the shoe manu- 
facturer!” 

That’s the trouble with those researchers. 
Somewhere the sun may be shining. Some- 
where a little bird is singing—but all they 
see is feet, and most of them fail to realize 
that of the ten pairs of feet researched, only 
one pair ever “‘toted” a pocketbook! 


In the Dark Ages, 1911 


ET THERE was a time when research 

wasunknown. Away back in the dark ages 
of 1911 or thereabouts, one St. Elmo Lewis 
said truthfully that before long we'd have 
to know our markets and the 
buying habits of our markets if 
we intended to continue to dis- 
tribute at a profit. 

This general idea was more or 
less co-incidenf with the intro- “4 
duction of the ’ 
Taylor theories ry 
and ideas regard- 
ing scientific man- 
agement. They 
went together 
nicely. Find out 
about your pro- 
duction, find out about your 
sales, schedule both, and make 





theory and fact then. It’s 
good, sound theory and fact 
today. 

A serious start was made to 


xiv 











study the product, the market 





money. This was good, sound | 
| 


and the sales channels, and, 
after analyzing the facts gath- 


ered, to use them in what 
might be called scientific sales 
planning. 








Many concerns established 
What they called research de- 
partments. The Curtis Pub- 
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lishing Company issued a re- | 
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One of the executives of a large mail-order house sent out a research 
troupe to learn how many families in North and South Dakota used 
cream separators. The crew returned and were put into a room to 
compile their findings. Someone found them two years afterward, 
totally forgotten. “I like to think of them as still sitting there,” says 
Mr. Wellman, “with their beards growing down through their desks— 
theirs not to reason why. Theirs but to write and die” 


made a few gestures, the trade 
papers took up the idea, and a 
few retailers went ahead and 
really researched. The idea was 
well under way when the war 
started, but with the coming of 
the war the work was allowed to 
languish, since it was not neces- 
sary. There weren't goods 
enough anyway. 

But with the sales debacle of 
1920 the idea came back with 
bells on. Everyone researched 
—at least, they said that’s what 
they were doing. Questionnaires 
fell on the just and unjust like 
snowflakes. Information was 
collected by the shovelful, by 
the cartful and by train loads. 

This information was dumped 
upon any possible space buyer, 
was available to any sales 
manager or boss. With it came 
a flock of “how” books. How 
to manage, advertise, sell, col- 
lect, audit, account, arrange a 
store, figure turnover, check up 
advertising and what not. 

For the last four or five years 
it’s been almost impossible not 
to know how to do everything 
—wrong! America does nothing 
by halves. If research was the 


thing, let’s have it. If “how” books were 
needed, let’s publish ’°em. And so the idea 
was taken up by the tinker, the tailor and the 
candle-stick maker; by the butcher, the baker, 
the publisher and merchant; by the doctor, 
the lawyer—while the beggarman and thief 
were researched by the long-haired doers of 
good. If they couldn’t afford to research 
themselves, charity would do it for them. But 
they must be researched else the picture would 
be incomplete! 


“Oh, My Brethren!” 


AND WHAT a research there’s been, oh, my 
Brethren! Before discounting the groups 
of researchers that I have outlined above 
merely by way of frivolous illustration, let's 
check up for a minute. Retail stores now have 
research departments. National manufacturers 
have ’em, and in addition they have their ad- 
vertising agency research, too. Then, the 
agency buys space of a publication which is 
spending much money researching and which 
uses the facts to get the business of the agency 
which had the facts—for the business man— 
who also had the facts! The houses that Jack 
has built with research figures would extend 
two deep along both sides of McCall Street! 

And now let’s check up the tinker, the 
tailor and others. Surely you have met up 
with trade associations. These groups have 
zealous, earnest, horn-bow-spectacled men 
who eat and drink statistics. They can tell 
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you anything about their particular product 
from the way it is made to how many of their 
workmen have blue eyes! More than that, 
they will tell you if you don’t hide out 
on ‘em. 

Tons of paper regarding research are offered 
before that great god Report, which are 
about as effective as the paper prayers burned 
by the Chinese before their particular gods 
of trade, love, luck and religion! Granted 
the desire to read these voluminous reports— 
which I doubt—who could read ‘em? Who 
would have time for anything else if he did 
read ‘em? 

One of the executives of a large mail-order 
house, in the days gone by, wanted to learn 
how many families in North and South Da- 
kota used cream separators. So the «mail- 
order house started out a research troupe 
consisting of a chief and six or seven men. 
it made a Research Survey. Meantime, the 
executive got sick or went to Florida, or 
something of that nature, and the crew came 
back. They were put into an office to com- 
pile their report and make their findings. 


Totally Forgotten 


OMEONE found them two years afterward, 

totally forgotten. They had made report 
after report which had been carefully filed and 
never used; I suppose if times hadn’t be- 
come hard, they would be there still. Some 
way, I like to think of them as still sitting 
there, with their beards growing down through 
their desks! Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to write and die! 

At any rate, they did the job they were 
asked to do, a job that would have been 
useful if used. Right now, there’s a whole 
new line of researchers who add their bit to 
the collection of useless statistics and facts, 
and, incidentally, of course, as do all the 
rest, add to the cost of doing business. 
Banks, publishers, individuals, associations, 
chambers of commerce, bureaus, boards of 
trade, schools, colleges, business schools and 
what not are busily collecting information 
and misinformation which they sell, give 
away or swap. And in the meantime the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture and 
others, keep up the steady work of collecting 
and making available basic facts for all 
business. 

Where will it end? Why doesn’t it end? 
Granting that we as a nation always ride a 
new idea to death, aren’t we in at the death 
now? I know of one trade association pay- 
ing a secretary three salaries—for there are 





ay 
“Each group distrusts the other fellow’s statistics and so compiles its own. Tons of paper regarding research are offered before that great god Report. Granted the det 
Who would have time for anything else if he did read ’em?”’ 


to read these voluminous reports 


which I doubt 
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three branches of the trade—and spending 
huge sums yearly, maintaining three separate 
research bureaus. One manufacturer told 
me that he had now spent over $300,000 in 
his research department, and was taking three 


outside services to check it up. A great 
electrical manufacturer collects “research 
figures” and makes surveys in seven different 
departments. 


In still another institution the officers and 
the board were interested in getting certain 
information about trade conditions, or ter- 
ritorial conditions, or territorial customs, in 
regard to some article of merchandise. They 
started out with the usual field group to find 
out all about it. One of the junior execu- 
tives, digging through the files, found that 
the specific information had been gathered 
three or four years before, submitted, not 
acted upon, and promptly buried in the rec- 
ord room! 

The junior executive then suggested the 
establishment of the rule providing that no 
research of any kind should be made until 
there had been a thorough research of the 
research department to find out if the infor- 
mation was not already at hand. Secondly, 
he suggested that all researches of any kind, 
instead of going to a department file, be put 
into a library and that nobody would be sent 
out until the material in the library had been 
thoroughly checked up. This did mot meet 
with any approval on the part of the re- 
searchers. 

I know of several publishing houses spend- 
ing thousands yearly for this purpose, who 
naively complain that publishing costs are in- 
creasing in spite of all they can do! I know 
of three advertising agencies spending over 
$100,000 yearly for manufacturers who could 
get the necessary information for less than 
one-quarter of this amount. 


It Was a New Idea 


T OW have we got into this condition? 

Well, first of all, because it was a new 
idea and, like “service,” “advertising conscious- 
ness,” “psychology” and “scientific manage- 
ment,” we played it for all it was worth. 
That reason was not the controlling reason, 
however. The fact of the matter was and is, 
unfortunately, that there is no central, de- 
pendable bureau where all these wanted facts 
could or can be obtained. Each group dis- 
trusts the other fellow’s statistics and so col- 
lects its own. 

In addition, those who did no collecting 
saw an opportunity and so sold other people’s 
statistics to a waiting market. Without 
exaggeration I can truthfully say that 
while I was a buyer of advertising, I 
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who could read ‘em? 
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had one publisher's set of figures 
Atlanta and the south offered to me jn 
“doctored” form by three other 
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space. Even today there are “facts” } shat th 
= by charlatans that have hog 
changed materially since their llection ty. ‘ 
fore the war! J ™ be chasing 
Satay, such practices, such q a 
of effort and such piling u : 
distribution must oH They mand ae much fi 
cause, first of all, honest research and —_ 
ligent analysis are absolutely essential jp be 
business world of today. Fortuna sid, 
even, there are thoroughly dependable ty. — 
reaus, individuals and associations that 4 “4 
collect facts and facts only. But beam av 


they have pointed the way—set the bans 
style, if you like—there are many othe 
trading on the reputation these agencies hn fooded 
established. s cles hae and the 


As a result, the public, the retailer th eo 
wholesaler, the manufacturer and the yan icks: 
groups are getting sick and tired of furnig. aod 


ing facts to irresponsible people and unneges. 
sary facts to bureaus, departments and asso. 
ciations who do not use the facts so furnished 


Those Questionnaires 


wt production possibilities for a hp 

dred and fifty million folks and only, 
hundred and ten million to buy the merch 
dise, it becomes imperative that business hay 
real facts and figures regarding its profitable 


market, who the buyers are, where they li, | come be 
how many of them there are and what the; | the Uni 
buying habits are. Obviously, these desire be held 


facts will vary with different businesses, bg — The 


there are certain great common denominators, tional a 
if you like, of which common use can be mate § the Ch 
by several businesses. An_ electrical trad § portanc 
survey of homes will determine facts useful) § Turkish 
every person selling homes. The same is tne § Senate, 
of any real retail or wholesale trade research | complet 

The housewife, getting her first question § with ot 
naire, is flattered; with her third or fourth} 4 natio 
she is slightly bored; -with her tenth she be § toward 
comes anti-questionnaire, 100 per cent. that bu: 

The retailer, answering the first researcher, § should | 
is pleasant and chatty; with the fifth hes @ — Treat 
unpleasant and catty; and the tenth he assists § Fahey, 
to the street without any pronounced te-§ Foreign 


derness! a report 

The manufacturer, filling out his first quer 
tionnaire, is glad that “those fellers in Was 
ington have finally realized” his importante, 
With his fifth he develops writer’s cramp aid tory 
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5 th he initiates an abiding con- 
wath Brees “those d fools don't know 
want anyhow!” 
er the rest of us echo his sentiments. 
statistics on wealth, population, pur- 
ing power, per capita consumption, and 

rding the various distributors, are 


ierernuch worth while. But we go further, 


ak for inking of a friend of mine who 


I , ii 9 
“left hand” complex. “Old man,” he 
ee oe realize how little we know about 
people?” : 
“No,” I said; “why should I? 
“Why should you?” he almost shouted. 
“who ever heard of a left-handed brush for 
ing) Look at the market literally 
d with right-handed tooth brushes— 
and then look at the left-handed dwellers in 

the Tennessee Mountains!” 

“Yes,” I interrupt, “but they use snuff 
sticks; they haven't any teeth!’ ; , 
But does that daunt him? Not a daunt! 
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His eyes gleam as he sees left-handed tooth 
brushes, safety razors, bread knives and 
pickle forks being manufactured and sold to 
a waiting left-handed market! 

When we go to the public and explain 
distribution costs to them, how shall we ex- 
plain this double, triple and sometimes quad- 
ruple cost of collecting real facts and this 
senseless expenditure for collecting left- 
handed facts? 

A striking example was furnished of just 
what we may expect when, in a recent labor 
arbitration case, labor presented straight, eco- 
nomic, undebatable facts, winning from a 
group of manufacturers who were provided 
largely with fancies! The public will scru- 
tinize these facts and their cost of collection 
more closely than the better understood costs 
of distribution that we may furnish. 

The answer is fairly obvious. It is time for 
business to put away childish things and to 
attack the whole problem of research from 
the scientific point of view. Whether one 


Business at Its Annual 


URRENT economic problems which at 
= present are receiving attention from 

both Government and business will 
come before the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, to 
be held in Washington May 20 to 22. 

The questions for discussion are interna- 
tional as well as domestic. One subject which 
the Chamber holds as of more than usual im- 
portance is that of commercial treaties. The 
Turkish Treaty is still unratified by the 
Senate, and the country is on the eve of a 
complete revision of its commercial treaties 
with other nations. The Chamber feels that 
a national policy should be adopted looking 
toward 4 proper development of exports and 
that business interests affected by new treaties 
should be consulted in their framing. 

Treaties will be discussed by John H. 
Fahey, of Boston, chairman of the Chamber’s 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who will bring in 
a report from his committee, and by John N. 
Willys, of the Willys-Overland Company. 


European Situation 


HE EUROPEAN situation and the future 
of the Dawes Plan will be presented by a 
leading figure from Europe, as yet unnamed. 
Competition in foreign trade is another inter- 
national subject on the program. 
_ One of the domestic subjects of considerable 
interest at this time is the agricultural situa- 
tion, to be discussed by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine, and to be taken up also in a 
group session. Another is the American Mer- 
thant Marine, and a third is given as “Con- 
mess and American Business.” This sub- 
Ject will be presented by Samuel E. Winslow, 
has just retired as a Member of Congress 
fom Massachusetts. 
A feature of the meeting will be the formal 
cation of the Chamber’s new headquarters 

&. The dedication ceremonies will be 
conducted by the Right Reverend Thomas F. 

t, D.D.. Bishop of Tennessee and presi- 

it of the National Council of the Protestant 
al Church. Bishop Gailor formerly 

Was a vice-president of the Chamber for the 

m Central Division. 

American Section of the International 
Chamber will give a dinner at the time of the 
National Chamber’s meeting, which will be 
Frnt over by A. C. Bedford, chairman of 

Board of the Standard Oil Company of 





New Jersey, who is chairman of the American 
Committee of the International Chamber. 

Much of the discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber will take place in group 
sessions. These groups, eight in number, are 
organized to represent the main divisions of 
American business enterprise. They are: 
natural resources production, finance, insur- 
ance, manufacture, distribution, foreign com- 
merce, transportation and communication, and 
civic development. 

The natural resources group, which deals 
with primary production, will give attention to 
agriculture, forestry and the coal situation. 
Under agriculture the discussion will center 
around cooperative organizations. Wage 
agreements will be taken up under coal, and 
the cut-over land problem will form the sub- 
ject.of discussion under forestry. 

Speakers and subjects are: 


Judge Robert W. Bingham, Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky.—‘Agricultural Selling Coopera- 
tives.” 

T. M. Dodson, vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa—‘The Coal Sit- 
uation.” 

W. I. Myers, Professor of Farm Finance and 
Farm Management, Cornell University—“Cor- 
poration Farming.” 

F. H. Farwell, vice-president, The Lutcher and 
Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Tex.—‘‘The 
Cut-Over Forest Land Problem.” 


The finance group will have before it the 
question of the Federal Reserve System. 

The insurance topics will all come under the 
general heading “Conservation.” The theme 
of the meeting will be the responsibilities of 
policy-holders. H. A. Smith, president of the 
National Fire Insurance Company and chair- 
man of the Insurance Advisory Committee, 
will deliver one address. The other speakers 
have not been announced. 

The domestic distribution group, dealing 
with merchandising problems, will give atten- 
tion to subjects now being studied by the Na- 
tional Distribution Conference, which is 
operating under the auspices of the National 
Chamber and the Department of Commerce. 
This meeting will take up the subject of the 
elimination of waste as a means of reducing 
distribution costs. 

The foreign commerce group, presided over 
by Willis H. Booth. president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, will under- 


oa | 


bureau or another is used is not important. 
It is all important that ome central bureau or 
clearing house be used and that it have the 
entire confidence of business. 

It might be a national clearing house of 
facts relating to distribution, these facts to 
be furnished by trade associations, chambers 
of commerce, government bureaus and others. 

Given the active support and confidence of 
business, a‘central bureau will establish special 
forms of data, useful to many—rather than 
to individual—businesses, It will reduce the 
present costs to manufacturers, associations, 
chambers of commerce, schools and other 
groups. In the end, such a bureau will gen- 
erously assist in reducing our present costs 
of distributing because we will then be dis- 
tributing to a known, chartable market and 
thus be enabled to eliminate many of the 
wastes now occurring because of the lack 
of proper market information. 

Sane research is an absolute necessity if 
we are to have sane, progressive business. 


Gathering 


take a survey of competition in foreign mar- 
kets. Speakers will discuss competition in the 
following great trade areas: Europe and the 
Near East, Asia and Latin America. The 
speakers will open the way for discussion of 
competition in the export sale of particular 
commodities and for consideration of the 
methods and measure of success attained by 
our foreign competitors. 

The manufacturing group will go into the 
subject of employe relations, these topics 
being presented: ‘Incentives for Individual 
Production,” W. C. Dickerman, vice-president 
in charge of operations, American Car & 
Foundry Company, New York, N. Y.; and 
“Employe Training,” L. A. Hartley, director 
of education, American Founders Association, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Transportation Problems 


HE TRANSPORTATION and communi- 

cation group will take up several current 
transportation problems. Carl R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific System, will discuss 
the outstanding recent developments in the 
railway field. The question of regulation of 
motor carriers in interstate commerce, the 
metropolitan traffic problem, and the assistance 
which commercial and trade organizations can 
give in its solution, will also be considered. 

Housing will be discussed by the civic 
development group meeting. This question, 
in the opinion of the Chamber’s Civic De- 
velopment Department, is vital at this time 
because of the effects of the shortage of 
housing in industrial areas. The group will 
give attention to the value of city-building 
congresses composed of architects, contractors, 
engineers, financial men and labor for the pur- 
pose of promoting mutual understanding and 
efficiency, to the economic use of land in 
urban communities and to the question of the 
relation of housing to citizenship. 

Dr. John M. Gries, chief of the Division of 
Building and Housing, Department of Com- 
merce, will speak on the subject of “The 
Building Congress—Its Purposes and How It 
Is Achieving Them in Five Cities.” 

“Housing in Relation to Citizenship,” will 
be discussed by Morris Knowles, civil en- 
gineer and city planner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The speaker on the subject of “Economic 
Use of Land in Urban Communities” has not 
yet been announced. 
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What Future for the Federal Reserve 


The System Has Been a Decided Advantage to the Business of 
the Country; We Should Renew Its Charter 


By ANDREW W. MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 


4h FEDERAL Reserve System has just 
passed its tenth anniversary. The life 
of the original charters for the Federal 
Reserve Banks was twenty years, and conse- 
quently they now have less than ten years 
to run. Action on the renewal must be taken 
well in advance of the expiration of their 
present tenure in order to avoid any uncer- 
tainty as to policies and administration. 
Under the circumstances the question as to the 
future of these institutions has appropriately 
been raised. 

The passing of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
without the enactment of legislation liberaliz- 
ing the powers of national banks and remov- 
ing the handicaps under which they operate 
in competition with state institutions, is also 
responsible for raising the question at this 
particular time. In view of the failure of this 
legislation, some have expressed apprehen- 
sion that a sufficient number of national banks 
would surrender their charters to materially 
weaken the Reserve System. While I do not 
share these apprehensions, I real- 
ize that the system is still in its 
infancy, will continue to face 
many difficult situations and some 
opposition, and that it can func- 
tion effectively 
only with the 
support and co- 
operation of a 
public familiar 
in some degree 
with its rela- 
tion to our economic system. 

During their brief existence 
the Federal Reserve Banks have 
demonstrated beyond any doubt 
their value to the country. Pre- 
vious to the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve law this 
country labored under the ter- 


rific disadvantages of an _ in- 
elastic currency and entirely 
inadequate reserve arrange- 
ments. 


Our banking system was so 
constituted that it operated to 
aggravate the panic symptoms 
of any financial emergency rather than to re- 
lieve them. National banks could issue only 
currency secured by government bonds and 
consequently were unable to increase the cur- 
rency in times of stringency. Interior banks 
could expand their credit facilities only by 
borrowing from metropolitan banks—all tend- 
ing toward New York. 

New York’s resources were call loans upon 
the stock exchange and the importation of 
gold from abroad. Instead of a closely knit 
and coordinated system of banks there were a 
large number of independent banking units 
which in times of stress struggled 


against one another, each seeking solely 
its own protection instead of the pro- 
tection of the whole financial structure 
of the nation. 

These conditions were fundamentally 
changed by the establishment of the 






Federal Reserve System. The Federal Re- 
serve Banks are in a position to furnish 
adequate currency and credit to meet all 
legitimate demands of business; Federal Re- 
serve notes can expand and contract in accord- 
ance with the currency needs of trade; the 
reserves of every regional bank through the 
rediscounting privilege are available to every 
other Federal Reserve Bank; the funds of the 
central reservoir can be diverted to any bank 
in the system which has need of them; im- 
mense transfers of funds are made by book- 
keeping entries; and the financing of an in- 
creased volume of business is accomplished 
with ease. 

On the occasion of its recent anniversary the 
system received much well-deserved praise 
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UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD 


This is an unusual picture, for Mr. Mellon hasn’t much time 
to play. 
to Washingtonians. 
for themselves as he works for the Government for $15,000 


Tired-looking, but keen-eyed, he’s a familiar sight 
Few men work as hard to pile up money 
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and approbation from the leading n 
and business men of the country, The m. 
ture and unbiased judgment of eve Seog: 
student of finance is that it deserves the hg. 
ing approbation of the country for the 
service it has rendered during the first deg 
of its existence. 

Although its initial trial occurred in a peri 
of unprecedented economic and _ finan 
strain, the system has not only emerged with. 
out impairment of its own strength and sg. 
bility but brought the country through th 
emergency with the soundest financial stn. 
ture in its history. 

In spite of the great upheaval in the ep 
nomic relations of the entire world, busines 
America has been able to readjust itself aj 
continue in the line of orderly growth. Ame 
ica has escaped that chaotic condition of i 
currency and credit which has characterm 
so many countries of Europe in the posta 
period, and now possesses a financial sin. 
ture capable of maintaining sound busing 
development. That this is tre 
may be attributed in a ly 
degree to the operation of th 
Federal Reserve System. 

The Federal Reserve Systen 
is not a panacea for all a 
nomic and financial ills and @ 
not entirely prevent busins 
crises and depressions, but it@ 















and has done much to modij 
them. It prevented the finana 
crisis which followed the dw 
of the war from degenerati 
into a panic. Some loss, som 
inconvenience, and some mi 
tality were experienced, itt 
true, but no such disastrm 
fatalities occurred in busines® 
would surely have resulted wit 
out the system. 

This ability ot the system® 
exercise a steadying influence® 
credit conditions is its ms 
valuable function, The 
carefully the credit facilitiesa 
handled and the more ome 
the development of busines? 
pansion, the greater will be the duration of 
periods of prosperity and the less severe 
be subsequent reactions. 

A thorough knowledge and development # 
credit control by those who direct the sys# 
and an understanding of the same by the 
ness public should lead to the maintendlt 
of business on a more even keel in the fait 
than in the past and is the most i 
single factor in the future development 
Federal Reserve System. 

The system has been the object of 9 
criticism during recent years. Muc of & 
has been unfair and ill-advised, frequ 
founded on a lack of understanding @* 
credit structure and the functions of a 
bank. Furthermore, there always exists #® 
contented element in the community Wa 
opposed to existing institutions of any kiol, 

The recent price decline and depress@™® 
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act en ate 
ample, oa some 
ts to the Fed- 

eal Reserve Banks 
in spite of the fact 
that bank credits con- 
tinued to expand for 
gx or eight . 

ce decli 

ee sed that 
nsion in agri- 
districts was 
ogee than in 
the industrial dis- 





ve! 
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The 
TY Set the system has 
Ss they} doubtless passed 
* the grey its most try- 
rst ing period, however, 
7 a mith the gradual 
iN a peal} return to more nor- 
finan mal and more pros- 
Tged with conditions fol- 
h and sf jowing the maladjustments of war, the 
rough the as a whole are beginning to realize 
cial str. the great service which it has rendered 
the country by preventing a period of 
n the ep ion from sinking into a financial 
businessis} panic of the old order. 
itself an They realize, too, that the country’s 


lems were something more than mere 
credit problems and that the economic 
factors operating were world-wide. The 
improvement in world markets and some 
adjustments in production have accom- 
plished more for agriculture in this 
country than unlimited extensions of 
credit or artificial measures of price con- 
trol could ever have done. 
The most serious menace to which the 
has been subjected in the 
past, and probably will be in the 
future, is political attack; and this 
undoubtedly is a question which 
should receive the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the public. This influence 
may conceivably arise in its most 
serious form when the renewal of 
charters comes up for consideration, 
and it is only to be expected that 
many are asking the question 
whether the Reserve System shall go 
on serving the economic community 
or whether it will meet with the same 
fate as the First and Second Banks 
of the United States. 


Depends on Cycle 


tba earns. of nig ey 
: epend iargely upon the par- 
ticular phase of the business cycle. 
If the country is then in the midst 
of a wave of prosperity, the opposi- 
tion to renewal will be slight. If 
the country is passing through the 
low point of the cycle, however, the 
opposition will be more serious, be- 
cause the discontent which prevails 
at such periods is ever seeking some 
point of attack, and but little discrimination 
Setercised in the choice of a possible object. 
ile there is little probability that such 
opposition would be able to defeat renewal ex- 
f unusual circumstances which can- 
wot now be foreseen, there always exists the 
” of the impairment of the system 
which benefiting this or that group but 
ich might prove to be fundamental and 
Y ag d interfere with the proper functioning 
as reserve institutions. 
Fe system, of course, is still in its youth 
the experience of European central 
There will of necessity be changes 



























The Federal Reserve is more than a “‘system.” 
Here’s evidence—four of the twelve Federal Reserve Bank buildings 
that stretch from coast to coast and range in architecture from Kansas 
City’s modern office building, in the upper left-hand corner, to the Rich- 
mond bank in the center looking like some secret society’s temple. 
The upper right is San Francisco's building; Dallas, at the bottom, has 
drawn on classic sources for its structure housing the Federal Reserve 
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from time to time and constant adjustment to 
the needs of the country, but these changes 
must be made by the friends of the system 
and in accordance with sound banking princi- 
ples, not by its enemies for partisan purposes. 
The prosperity of the country is dependent 
upon the impartial and wise administration of 
our banking system unhampered by political 
or partisan domination. 

As to the suggestion that a substantial 
number of national banks may withdraw 
from the system, I am inclined to think 
that this is not a serious possibility. The 
system has demonstrated its value so con- 


It’s a tangible thing. 


clusively to the 
bankers of the coun- 
try that they would 
be the first to resisi 
any movement tend- 
ing. t@ weaken its 
position. While the 
American banker has 
tended in the past to 
look at these ques- 
tions largely from an 
individual viewpoint, 
the events of recent 
years have demon- 
strated to him the 
close relationship of 
his institution to the 
general credit struc- 
ture, and he has come 
to realize that his 
own interests are fun- 
damentally dependent 
on the existence of a 
sound, well-managed 
credit system as a whole. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
national bank can be made to bear in- 
definitely needless handicaps in compe- 
tition with state institutions. Some re- 
vision of the national banking law in the 
way of liberalizing and expanding the 
powers of the national banks is necessary, 
and it is to be regretted that such legisla- 
tion was not enacted during the session of 
Congress just closed. The need for it 
is vital and the matter will doubtless 
receive the early consideration of the 
next Congress. 

The members of the Federal Reserve 
System at the present time have over 70 
per cent of the total resources of all 

commercial banks of the country, 
and from the viewpoint of financial 
strength the position of the system 
is unassailable. While additional 
membership would add little if any- 
thing to the strength of the system, 
it has been frequently pointed out 
that the nonmember state institu- 
tion is not in position to serve its 
community as effectively as if it had 
direct access to the central reservoir. 
This is particularly true of the non- 
member state banks in agricultural 
communities of the nation. 


Cautious Administration 


ERHAPS under normal condi- 

tions they have little need for 
rediscounting facilities, but it is dur- 
ing emergencies that they need as- 
sistance in order to render the fullest 
service to the community. 

Furthermore, the requirements of 
membership would doubtless lead to 
more cautious and farsighted admin- 
istration of these smaller institutions 
and also better cooperation with 
the country’s general credit policies. 
As time goes on and the system’s 
merits become more fully appreciated by the 
banking public, doubtless an increasing num- 
ber of state banking institutions will apply 
for Federal Reserve membership. 

The Federal Reserve Banks have securely 
established themselves in our economic sys- 
tem. Future development will in all proba- 
bility be along lines already laid down. There 
will of course be occasional legislative modi- 
fications and constant adaptation to expand- 
ing needs. The chief problem is to guard 
against malevolent influences and modifica- 
tions which are contrary to the best banking 
and the best credit principles. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Where the Federal Trade 


Commission Failed 
By WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Former Secretary of Commerce 








© warris & EWING 


William C. Redfield 


HEN the ex-Secretary of Com- 

merce wrote how the Federal Trade 
Commission had departed from the pur- 
poses of its founders, he did not know 
what a change would come over its 
spirit with the appointment to the board 
of Wiliiam E. Humphrey. 

What Mr. Humphrey has helped to 
accomplish, and how he feels toward 
the Commission, are told in a succeed- 
ing article. This article, an authorized 
interview, is a promise of fairer play for 
business and of a correction of those 


evils which Mr. Redfield points out. 





democratic government and any law or 
practice that denies it must in time be 
repealed or altered. 

Furthermore, in recent times, a new spirit 
appears in the application of the law—the 
spirit which would heal and correct rather 
than punish. Although this applies primarily 
to criminal procedure, it has greater force 
when business problems come within the scope 
of government regulation. These problems 
are not always clear-cut cases of right and 
wrong. They frequently involve clashes of 
economic interests without ethical content. 
They often lie within an economic no-man’s- 
land and must be judged by the rule of wise 
expediency. We have emerged from the days 
when a moral crusade was considered the way 
to control business. 


Does It Follow Principle? 


HE LEGISLATION of 1914, which gave 

us the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission, was thought an advance over 
earlier means for controlling monopoly and 
restraint of trade. The Clayton Act dealt 
with specific practices and attempted to de- 
fine some evils inherent in the so-called trust 
situation. In the Federal Trade Commission, 
Congress was supposed to provide machinery 
which was corrective rather than punitive, an 
administrative body created to adjust eco- 
nomic conflicts in accordance with reason and 
scientific study. It was therefore welcomed 
by business men as well as by legislators. 

As the Federal Trade Commission has now 
been in existence for over ten years this 
seems a fitting time to inquire whether it 
reflects the principle which was in the minds 
of those who made it and whether it has met 
the hopes and purposes of those others who 
supported it. In the light of current events it 
is interesting to read that portion of President 
Wilson’s message which advocated a commis- 
sion on January 20, 1914, to Congress: 

The business of the country ... has long 
awaited and has suffered because it could not 
obtain . . . more explicit legislative definition of 
the . . . meaning of the existing anti-trust law 
Nothing hampers business like unrertainty. 


oJ aemocr to all citizens is the essence of 





Surely we are sufficiently familiar with the actual 


processes and methods of monopoly . . . to make 
definition possible. . 
The business men of the country .. . desire 


the advice, the definite guidance and information 
which can be supplied by . . . an interstate trade 
commission. . . . The opinion of the country . 
demands such a commission only as an... in- 
strument of information and publicity and as an 
instrumentality for doing justice to business 
where the processes of the courts or the natural 
forces of correction are inadequate. 


This states the purpose for which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was desired by the 
President. 

Bills proposing a commission in some form 
had been pending since 1911. In sponsoring a 
bill Senator Newlands had said, ‘“There is need 
of an independent, quasi-judicial and adminis- 
trative tribunal of great character and dignity, 
as far removed from partisan control as are 
the courts. . . .” 

The Federal Trade Commission Act had for 
its chief cause dissatisfaction with the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. That 
act had not been effective; phrases like “‘mo- 
nopoly,” “trusts,” and “restraint of trade” were 
used in a loose political sense without iden- 
tification with those elements of the common 
law which condemned such practices. The 
Supreme Court, therefore, applied its own 
“measuring stick,” construing the Sherman 
Act in terms of the common law. But Con- 
gress was restive under the assumption that 
justices might arrogate to themselves the 
building up of a system of common law 
regarding trusts. They preferred 4 body re- 
sponsible to themselves to administer the anti- 
trust laws. 

Following the decisions on the Standard Oil 
and Tobacco Cases in 1911 both the Republi- 
can and the Progressive parties came out in 
1912 with platforms declaring for a Federal 
Trade Commission. Opinion crystallized 
rapidly. A referendum by the National Civic 
League showed 614 to 278 in favor of a 
commission. Industrial leaders, E. H. Gary, 
George W. Perkins and others, urged the 
creation of a commission. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce in 1912 held 


R. REDFIELD, in 
discussing the 


power wielded by the a 
Federal Trade Commis- age 
sion—especially before ‘ae 
its wings were clipped | a 
by the courts—has com- | i 
pared the Commission a... 


to Fury in “Alice in 
Wonderland.” The lines 
run, you know: “I'll be 
judge, I’ll be jury,” 
said cunning old Fury; 
“Tll try the whole 
cause and condemn you 
to death.” 
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a hearing which took three thousand paged 
testimony and filed a brief report demonstnt 
ing the growth of sentiment for such a body, 

Looking back from this distance, it is & 
dent that the unanimity of Congress a 











business men on the proposed commission ™ 
more superficial than real. Business men lif 
in mind a body which could advise in adviwt 
respecting the lawfulness of business practit 
Business needed and sought a guide, counselit 
and friend: Congress had a different i 
Certain it is that the bill as it emerged i 
no provision insuring “advice in advance & 
assuring conferences with business. Busing 
asked bread and received a stone. It 

a friend; it was given a policeman. 


Power to Supervise 


PPONENTS of the Commission, like 

ator Burton, objected when the 
pending on the ground that “the Commi 
is no longer one for investigation or secu 
greater publicity; no longer one to aid ® 
courts or administrative officers by # 
menting their action.” 

“It is given power,” said he, “to supemm 
the business of the country. What wil 
one of the first results? When two Col 
tors are engaged in business—ind ; 
partnerships, or corporations—and om 
them thinks, perhaps erroneously, that a 
worsted in the race of competition, therem™ 
needs be an application to the Trade@ 
mission to see if in that way some adval 
cannot be obtained.” Senator Burton 
sied that the purpose of the bill cou@ 
realized only through the forbearant# 
exceptional qualities of the men ChOs=s 
commissioners and not “because of the®™ 
of the Act.” There were those who pa 
out also that the Federal Trade Com 
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was a “tribunal which, i: its close touch with 
the commerce of the country, in its wide 
ramifications, has a power to make or mar 
almost equal to that of an absolute govern- 
ment.” 

Two divergent tendencies appeared in the 
discussion. On such a vital point as the guid- 
ing of business in the right path Congress and 
the business world are seen to have been at 
odds. Yet in the earlier stages of the debate 
those who favored the measure, while stress- 
ing the purpose to aid in enforcing the anti- 
trust laws, said that the Commission would 
bring business into harmony with the law 


through “conference, negotiation, and media- 
tion. 


Gave Promise at First 


F WAS said also that a commission would 
telieve doubt and uncertainty in business, 
develop trade, encourage commerce, and 
promote enterprise,” for it would be analogous 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, es- 
tablishing precedents and thereby creating an 
ene Obviously, the 
mission was meant by these advocates to 
an educational force clarifying the public 
mind on questions of business practice. Thus, 
80, the special committee on trust legisla- 
Ca of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
hited States of America had in mind in the 
spring of 1914 a body that would render ex- 
Pett opinion. 
It said: 


A commission will have in its membership one 


or ‘ ‘fae 
more men whose experience and training have 


gained primarily in business; thus there will 
Point ad : . | 


' Possibility for representation of the 
view of practical men of affairs. . . . : As 
Ommission is to have a function of recom- 


mending legislation relative to trade practices 
and the like, it is all the more important that it 
is to be a body of experts. 


The Commission at the outset gave promise 
of living up to the hopes of its business 
friends. It made a good start. It sought “to 
make use of every available source of en- 
lightenment” and to act “with the utmost cir- 
cumspection.” There were few ill-founded 
prosecutions and “in a number of instances, 
although there appeared to be a violation of 
the law, still the party complained of agreed 
to cease and desist therefrom and in such 
cases the Commission dismissed the case by 
a conference ruling.” 

The Commission in those years gave the re- 
spondent full opportunity at hearings to cross- 
examine its witnesses and to prove every de- 
fense set up in its answer. In the report for 
1916 the Commissioners state significantly: 


While it is the purpose of the Commission to 
confine the evidence within the scope of the in- 
quiry, nevertheless, . . . judicial rules of pleading 
and procedure are not strictly adhered to. The 
main desire is to get all the facts . . . in order to 
make a just and fair and speedy disposition of 
the matter. 


The spirit revealed by these earlier reports 
is in contrast to that shown in those of later 
years, which include only the formal find- 
ings of cases. In these first days we find an 
evident desire to advise business by promis- 
ing to publish “a series of general rulings . . . 
for the use of the public . . . to be submitted 
to applicants for advice whenever the ruling 
may cover the state of facts described.” 

As time passed, however, a legalistic ten- 
dency appeared in the conduct of cases and 
has grown until it is in supreme control. 
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Whatever the cause of this change, it has re- 
sulted in the delay of trials and in the failure 
of justice. Furthermore, the published find- 
ings of today show little of the underlying 
economic facts and so fail to make clear the 
issues involved. Mr. Gerard C. Hénderson, 
in a recent study of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, says, “Even the best of the Commis- 
sion’s findings have an accusatory, rather 
than a judicial tone, which . . . must greatly 
weaken their authority.” Later, he adds, 
“Indeed, a search of the opinions of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and of the Supreme 
Court does not reveal a single case in which 
it can be said with assurance that the findings 
of the Commission have in any way affected 
the decisions of the court.” 

Even a cursory examination of the practices 
of the Commission reveals a striking disregard 
for fair play. Many believe that the Com- 
mission has permitted press publicity respect- 
ing charges, before the charges themselves 
were known through a formal complaint to the 
respondent. The seriousness of injustice is 
heightened when the procedure is slow. Cases 
that are dismissed or discontinued after trial 
or hearing have frequently been pending a 
year and a half; others that are dismissed 
without trial or hearing may, as statistics 
show, drag on for nearly two years. 


Make No Reparation 


b abs NO reparation, oral or otherwise, is 
made to the injured business man. Neither 
the testimony nor the defense in such in- 
stances is published in the Commission's re- 
ports. Instead, the reasons for discontinuance 
or dismissal are given in such casual terms as 
“failure of proof,’ “evidence not sufficient 
to support an order,” “no reasons assigned.” 
The Commission shows no appreciation of 
the fact that credit is sensitive. It is not just 
to attack in public and acquit in private. 

The criminal before the bar of justice has 
the right to know the full nature and details 
of the offense with which he is charged in- 
cluding the name of his accuser, and to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him 
and to cross-examine them freely. The Com- 
mission has refused to grant bills of particu- 
lars or even to let the respondent know who 
is the accuser. 

For instance, one Joseph Simmonds who 
was charged with certain violations of the law 
through advertising “within the year last 
past,” and who alleged that he had searched 
in good faith but in vain for the offending ad- 
vertising, applied to the attorney of the 
Federal Trade Commission for a bill of par- 
ticulars but was denied it. In other words, 
the Commission says, “You have done wrong,” 
and when asked, “How, or where?” it says, 
“We won't tell you.” 


Refused a Murderer’s Rights 


BUSINESS house before this body is re- 

fused rights which are secured by law to 
a thief or murderer, that is, to know specifi- 
cally with what offense he is charged and 
whence the charge comes. A premium is thus 
put officially upon anonymous attacks and the 
Commission acts as accuser, judge, and jury, 
having all the facts itself but refusing them 
to those who are haled before it. 

In the supervision of foreign trade through 
the administration of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act the Federal Trade Commission has per- 
formed a valuable service as well as in cor- 
recting evils in many outstanding cases of 
unfair competition. Space requires us, how- 
ever, to confine ourselves to the more salient 
features on which it must rest its claim for 
public approval after ten years. Frankness 
bids us say that the Commission has failed 
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in serious ways. Its findings are expressed in 
legal phrases rather than clear statements of 
business facts in their economic bearings. 
Consequently it has no prestige for expert 
opinion with the courts. For the same rea- 
son its barren transcripts of cases have small 
educational value to the business world which 
it was meant to serve. Its findings do not 
give the reasons on which decisions are based 
and thereby fail to establish precedents by 
which “business men and attorneys could be 
guided in the conduct of affairs.” 

We had looked to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for practical judgments. We had 
hoped that it would show a statesmanlike 
comprehension of its privilege as a guide and 
of its obligations to render expert decisions 
which would be milestones for opinion. The 
Supreme Court has not recognized the find- 
ings of the Federal Trade Commission as a 
body of expert opinion as it does with those 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. So 
far the Trade Commission has qualified only 
as a finder of physical facts and has failed 
thereby to justify its separate existence. 


Playing Double Role 


R. HENDERSON in his excellent study 

points out that the “irregular practice of 
allowing the trial attorney to have a hand” in 
preparing the findings should be forbidden; 
likewise, that the trial attorney should be 
drawn from a panel independent of the divi- 
sion of the Commission which initiated the 
complaint. 
in the effort to combine successfully the double 
role of complainant and judge he suggests that 
the statute should require the Commission to 
issue a citation for inquiry to persons employ- 
ing questionable practices, which would af- 
ford to all concerned opportunity for an open 
and impartial hearing. 

Mr. Nelson B. Gaskill, the retiring chair- 
man of the Commission, in his dissenting re- 
port to the last Congress suggests a further 
change in procedure to the effect that when 
the respondent complies with the formal order 
to cease and desist the case should be dropped. 
Both these suggestions are in line with the 
earlier practice of the Commission and are 
consonant with the purpose for which it was 
created. 

Mr. Gaskill tacitly admits that the Com- 
mission does not always work justice: 


Moreover there . . . will continue to be much 


Indicating that a serious fault lies - 


criticism from the business world arising out of 
the mandatory application of the process of 
complaint, trial and order. . . . Despite the ut- 
most care and precautions in the issue of a formal 
complaint there will be cases in which the full 
explanation or argument will indicate that the 
complaint would not have been issued had the 
ultimate facts been available. 


The Commission started the fiscal year with 
a hang-over of 565 applications for complaint 
and 264 formal complaints to be disposed of 
in addition to those which will originate dur- 
ing the year. In answer to the Commission’s 
plea for more money and an enlarged person- 
nel, Mr. Gaskill says: 

It is very questionable whether it is possible for 
five Commissioners to dispose of the volume of 
business before it ... even if the Commission 
had at its disposal a force equal to the require- 
ments of bringing this volume of business to con- 
clusion in the fiscal year. 


After ten years of endurance the business 
world is rebelling against the unjust methods 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Of interest, too, is the Wadsworth-Williams 
bill sponsored by the American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, which 
amends the present law in essential respects. 
An important section reads: 


To require the Commission to seek informally, 
constructively, and helpfully to determine with 
the user whether a method questioned by it is 
an unfair method of competition ...and to 
resort to a formal proceeding only upon the 
failure of such informal inquiry. 


This measure is supported by over thirty 
trade organizations but the business world 
may say in the light of hard experience, “Will 
this measure alter the harsh spirit of the 
Commission?” The answer is that the 
framers of the pending measure are taking no 
chances. The bill prohibits such flagrant in- 
justice as has existed, and it forbids prema- 
ture publicity, requiring as well that when 
cease-and-desist orders are issued they shall 
no longer be made in vague and general 
terms but in plain, specific language. 

Sentiment has swung back to the original 
idea of conference and counsel. The Commis- 
sion has not provided the expert opinion 
promised. It has exceeded in severity the 
spirit and purpose of the law. Lost in the 
complex mazes of its own machinery the 
Commission cannot adequately control its 
present processes, much less amend them. It 


May, 


has been on the whole a disa 
a scourge to the business world, 


largely clipped its wings. This bej 
world of commerce may hope for better te 
in the near future and, mean those 
among us who remember our “Alice in Won. 
derland” will find the following Passage 
markably suggestive of the present zo 
of the Federal Trade Commission: 


“Fury said to 
a mouse, That 
he met in 
the house, 
‘Let us 
both go 
to law: 
I will 
prosecute 
you.— 
Come, I'll 
take no 
denial; 
We must 
have a trial: 


For really 
this morning 
I've 


nothing 
to do.’ 
Said the 
mouse to 
the cur, 
‘Such a trial, .. 
dear sir, 
With no 
jury or 
judge, 
would be 
wasting 
our breath.’ 
‘T’ll be 
judge, 
I'll be 
jury,’ said 
cunning 
old Fury; 
‘Tll try 
the whole 
cause 
and 
condemn 
you 
to 
death,’ ” 


“Don’t Shoot—We’re Coming Down” 


An Authorized Interview by Jack Underwood 


intended as an aid to business. It was 

designed to give definite guidance and 
advice to business men, to investigate viola- 
tions of the anti-trust laws, to check unfair 
practices of business men and, as far as possi- 
ble, to protect the public against illegal com- 
binations in restraint of trade. 

Instead of helping business, the Commission 
has put every possible obstacle in its way 
and, worst of all, it—totally without warrant 
or justification—condemned and maligned 
business men for practices of which they were 
innocent. 

An instance of this gross injustice was that 
of an aged, honest and respected business man 
of the Pacific coast to whom the Commission 
gave a lot of undesirable publicity by an alle- 
gation of violation of anti-trust laws. The 
charges were untrue and the victim could 


CT inte FEDERAL Trade Commission was 


easily have explained them had he been given 
an opportunity so to do. 

“Personally, I don’t care about it in the 
slightest degree. There isn’t a chance in the 
world that these charges could be proved,” 
this old gentleman told me. ‘The thing that 
gets under my hide is the fact that my grand- 
daughters will read these libels in the papers.” 

But the Federal Trade Commission gives 
promise of mending its ways. Largely through 
the influence of Commissioner Will E. Hum- 
phrey, who recently was selected by President 
Coolidge to fill a vacancy on the Board, new 
rules have been inaugurated. Before the ad- 
vent of Mr. Humphrey as a member of the 
Commission two other members—Vernon W. 
Van Fleet and Charles W. Hunt—opposed 
these practices but they were outvoted three 
to two by the other members. 

“Perhaps the most significant of these 





changes,” said Mr. Humphrey, “is the adap 
tion of the rule which provides that no com 
plaint shall issue against the parties col 
plained of until they have had an opportunity, 
if they so desire, to be heard. For this put 
pose the Commission has appointed a 
of Review consisting of five members © 
lected from the legal staff. If, after this 
formal hearing, the Board of Review mt 
ommends that a complaint be issued, then th 
matter will come before the Commission 
action.” ‘ 
This is directly opposite to the policy thet 
has dominated the Commission for m# 
years. The crux of it is that the party 
plained of shall have his day in court a 
shall no longer be condemned unheard. | 
Under the policy that has been abandonel 
many grave injustices were perpetra' Fi 
the case of the West Coast lumbermen # 
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1925 | slay, 1925 
the period of depression 


‘iat ng the war, and subsequent to 
employment conference held in Wash- 
tbe hese lumbermen were called to the 


Nationa } Capital at the suggestion of Presi- 
jent ing for a conference with govern- 


- discussions with Secretary 
wad _ olen was worked out to put the 
a Cunt lumber in the markets of the 
The scheme involved the conversion 

ships into a type suitable for 
lhe jumber through the Canal and con- 
ar aed the expenditure of a large sum for 


advertising in eastern newspapers and maga- 
re the plan was fully consummated, the 
ederal Trade Commission stepped in. Bas- 
we their whole charge on the fact that a sales- 
" had written a letter—subsequently re- 
- o the effect that the lumbermen were 
~_ combine and that the price of lumber 
na c 

yas likely to advance, the West Coast lumber- 
nen were lampooned in the public press and 
were ordered to cease and desist from further 

ing in the project. ; 

it was alleged that the lumbermen during 
the war had curtailed production in order to 
raise prices and the fact that they had agreed 
jointly to advertise their product was pointed 
40 as evidence of an intent to raise prices 
still higher. 

Attacked Attorney General 

OW the facts were that during the war the 
N lumbermen in Washington had increased 
their production more than 100 per cent; in 
Oregon they increased it nearly 200 per cent; 
in California they had increased it approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. But they had no oppor- 
tunity whatever to deny or disprove the 
charges made by the Commission. So, in ef- 
fect, they told the Commission to take a jump 
in the bay and proceeded with their joint ad- 
vertising plan and their distribution of lumber 
in the eastern markets. 

The Federal Trade Commission appealed to 
the Attorney General and asked him . prose- 
cute. The Attorney General found very 
quickly that production had not been curtailed 
and that joint advertising of a product is not 
acrime. The Federal Trade Commission then 
attacked the Attorney General in the public 
prints and asked that he be removed from 
office. 
pa brought about the anomalous situation 
of one department of the Government con- 
demning > gan department of the Govern- 
ment in public press for not prosecuting 
men for doing that which a third department 

the Government, with the sanction of the 
Pang - the United States, had encouraged 

to do. 

A somewhat similar case is that of the 

grocers of El Paso, Tex. During 
the war they were organized by Mr. Hoover, 
% food administrator, into a combina- 
tion to prevent the raising of prices. 
years after the organization had 
weedy “oem they were cited 
cease and desist from doing that 
vhich they had ceased to do por than 
Wo years previously. 
of the rather interesting develop- 
ments in connection with this case is 
fact. om several Federal Trade 
ion lawyers and investigators 
lok a junket from El Paso to Los 
gels at government expense and re- © 
~lied there for several days. Dur- e 
ng this time they convened the Com- 
Ptosg long enough for a witness to 
a letter in the record. Less 
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stamps would have accomplished the same 
result. 

In commenting on this procedure of holding 
ex-parte hearings, Mr. Humphrey said the 
present majority of the Commission believes 
that this change is justified because “com- 
plaints often were issued upon what was not 
even a near-suspicion. The records show in 
a large percentage of the cases that such is- 
suance was improvident and that thereby great 
injury was often done to honest business. 

“The situation was intensified,’ continued 
Mr. Humphrey, “by the fact that the Com- 
mission gave out publicity at the time the 
complaint was issued and the laity did not dis- 
tinguish between accusation and guilt. This 
was especially true in cases where big business 
firms were involved. 

“The complaint was issued and given wide 
publicity and then it frequently would occur 
that after many months, sometimes several 
years, the case was tried and it was discovered 
that the complaint was issued without justifi- 
able cause. But this did not erase from the 
public mind the impression that the respon- 
dent had been guilty of a violation of law.” 

The practice has beer. for the Federal Trade 
Commission to distribute among the Wash- 
ington newspaper corres- 
pondents mimeographed 
copies of a full statement 
of the Commission’s side of 
the case. These announce- 
ments teemed with sensa- 
tional phrases totally un- 
warranted by the facts set 
out, such as “bare-faced 
fraud,” ‘indefensible prof- 
its,” “preying with shame- 
ful avarice upon consumers” 
and so forth. This is print- 
able and to the correspon- 
dent is accepted since it 
bears the official stamp of 
a department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Usually after the case has 
come to trial—from six 
months to two years later— 
and the people indicted in 
the public press have had a 
chance to present their side 
of the case, and it has been 
proved beyond controversy 
that the charges were 
totally unjustified, it has 
been the custom of the 
Commission te send to these 
correspondents an an- 
nouncement about as fol- 
lows: 

“The 











Federal Trade 


Commission announces that 
case No. 16892, in which an 
order to cease and desist 
was issued against Blank, 
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Business had looked to the Commission for practical judgments and guidance. 
But the Commission arose like a bad jinnee from an Arabian Nights’ jar 
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Dash & Co., has been dismissed.” This gets 
no publicity. There is no news in it. But in 
the meantime worthy business men have been 
maligned. 

Mr. Humphrey believes that the new rule 
not only will give the respondent a chance to 
be heard before he is condemned but that it 
will greatly reduce the number of complaints. 
He says that in cases where a settlement can 
be reached by stipulation to the effect that 
the respondent will cease the practices com- 
plained of, there will be little publicity. 


Will Protect Public 


“peas,” said Mr Humphrey, “will generally 
protect the public just as fully as would 
the issuance of an order by the Commission 
and, in addition, it will save the taxpayers large 
sums of money. It will be an advantage to 
the public, to the Government, to the respon- 
dent and all parties concerned. Under this 
rule the Commission will not hereafter give 
out any publicity in regard to cases until the 
issuance of a final order.” 

Among the changes recently adopted is one 
that prohibits various departments of the Gov- 
ernment from examining papers and docu- 
ments that have been submitted to the Com- 
mission by various respondents. 
This is a complete reversal of former 
procedure. “The Commission wishes 
to be worthy of the confidence of 
the business interests of the country,” 
said Mr. Humphrey. It wants these 
interests to feel that they can deal 
with the Commission in good 
faith. We want the public to know 
that when information is submitted 
to the Commission, the Commission 
has no ulterior motive in securing it. 
The former practice was unfair to 
the respondents. It is in the interest 
of the public that all information 
voluntarily given by the respondent 
shall be held strictly confidential. 
The Commission believes that this 
rule in many instances will be of great 
assistance in reaching an understanding and 
agreement.” 

Another new rule of the Commission 
provides that hereafter cases of small im- 
portance, even where the Commission may 
have jurisdiction, will not be prosecuted if, 
in the opinion of the Commission, public 
interest does not warrant it. In cases 
where the complaining party has an ade- 
quate remedy at law the Commission will 
act only in exceptional instances. 


Needless Government Expense 


6 pe ACTION brought before the Com- 
mission by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany illustrates the point. In a small town 
in one of the central states there was pub- 
lished a weekly newspaper named the 
Saturday Evening Post. It had less than 
six hundred subscribers. Of course, this 
was an unfair practice. The Commission 
put a staff of lawyers and investigators 
to work, spent a lot of time and gov- 
ernment money. For fifty dollars the 
company could have gone into the local 
courts and obtained a restraining order 
against the person who wrongfully was 
using the name of its journal. 

The fault in this case was not with 
the publishing company. It lay with 
the Commission, which should have ad- 
vised the complainant of the easier and 

cheaper method of procedure. The 

Commission has given so much at- 

tention to insignificant matters that 

it has not had the time that should 
be devoted to flagrant violations of 
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business law and also of business ethics. 

In years gone by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been used by politicians to gather 
information upon which to predicate campaign 
thunder. This practice also is going to stop. 
The Commission is charged only with investi- 
gation of violations of the anti-trust laws and 
hereafter it will not go outside of its provinces. 
It is admitted that it has investigated a num- 
ber of subjects without the slightest authority 
in law for so doing. 

In commenting on this situation, Mr. Hum- 
phrey said, “Many resolutions come down 
from Congress directing investigations of va- 
rious kinds. The statute giving the Commis- 
sion authority to make such investigations is 
very limited and, while the Commission is ex- 
tremely anxious to cooperate with either 
branch of Congress in every way possible, it 
finds that it is without jurisdiction to investi- 
gate as directed by a large number of these 
resolutions. 

“It will be the policy of the Commission 
hereafter to investigate as far as it has au- 
thority to do so under such resolutions. But 
it feels that it is not justified—in fact, it 
would be subject to the severest condemnation 
— if it investigated matters beyond its juris- 
diction. Expenditure of money for such pur- 
poses could not be defended upon any theory. 

“Besides that the Commission feels that 
these resolutions frequently call for investi- 
gations that require a large expenditure of 
money far beyond the amount the Commission 
has at its command. The policy of the Com- 


The Growing Dignity of Trade and Law 


By GUERRA EVERETT 


cuss the alleged vulgarization of the legal 

profession into a mere law business, and 
articles in current law reviews either deplore 
or apologize for this supposed condition. It 
cannot be denied that recent years have wit- 
nessed a gradual liberalization of the practice 
of law and that many of the greatest lawyers 
and law firms of today confine their practice 
almost exclusively to business clients. 

The notion that prevails in some quarters, 
that the dedication of the law to the service 
of business somehow detracts from the dig- 
nity of the profession, can be understood 
when it is remembered that business itself 
reached its present high standing in the com- 
munity only within the last eight or ten 
generations. 


Romans Disdained It 


USINESS in Roman times was limited 

practically to traffic in merchandise and 
did not receive patrician approval. Cicero, 
who was a man of advanced democratic predi- 
lections for those times, went so far as to 
admit that “as to merchandising, if it be on a 
small scale, it is mean; but if it is extensive 
and rich, bringing numerous commodities from 
all parts of the world and giving bread to 
numbers without fraud, it is not so very much 
to be despised.” 

Apologetically, however, this staunch repub- 
lican champion goes on to say: 

“But if a merchant, satiated, or rather sat- 
isfied, with his profits, as he sometimes for- 
merly used to leave the open sea and make 
the harbor, shall from the harbor step into an 
estate and lands, such a man seems more 
justly deserving of praise.” 

This odd prejudice was not dispelled for 


I’ HAS become fashionable of late to dis- 
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mission hereafter will be to request Congress 
when it orders investigations to make a spe- 
cial appropriation for that purpose.” 

The Commission will spare itself the ex- 
pense of useless trials in court where the 
same point at law is involved. 

For instance, it commanded a wheat-buying 
institution to open its books to the Commis- 
sion. The order was refused. The Commis- 
sion went into the Federal Court at Balti- 
more and asked for an order directing that 
the Commission’s demands be obeyed. The 
court declined to make the order. 

A little later the Commission made a simi- 
lar demand upon a tobacco organization, with 
the same result. The Commission went into 
the Federal Court in New York, but was 
again turned down. This practice will be 
stopped. 

In the discussion of the new rules adopted 
by the Commission, Mr. Humphrey laid par- 
ticular emphasis upon the one which provides 
that settlement may be made by stipulation. 

“By such stipulation,” he said, “the cost 
incident to the trial of a case is saved and 
the public in almost every case is just as fully 
protected as by the issuance of a final order. 
The Commission would like to have it under- 
stood that under the present policy we are 
ready to consider stipulations of this character 
at any time before the issuance of the final 
order, that if the respondent in any way 
violates such stipulation, the Commission 
will at once issue a complaint. And then it 
will certainly use every power it possesses to 


centuries, and we find medieval codes, like the 
first Spanish “Recopilacion,” expressly pro- 
hibiting trade to the nobility. 

It was actually only in the last few dec- 
ades that the union of industry and commerce 
sealed forever the respectability of busi- 
ness, and business now for its protection re- 
tains the best of legal counsel. 

Most modern business schools include in 
their curricula a course in “business law,” in 
recognition of the importance of law in the 
field of business. Perhaps from the ephemeral 
nature of these courses, however, the idea 
has spread that the business lawyer is a man 
of little sound legal training and with a vision 
warped and limited by the exigencies of small 
tradesmen. A commercial lawyer sometimes 
suggests a collector of petty overdue accounts. 
A moment’s reflection upon the broad knowl- 
edge and the activities of a commercial lawyer 
will show how utterly unjustified such a notion 
really is. 

The rules of law which today regulate the 
intricate activity of merchants were not even 
a part of the English common law until 
shortly before American independence; they 
were referred to as “the custom of mer- 
chants.” Lord Mansfield, the far-sighted En- 
glish justice who brought them into the fold 
of the common law, used to employ a jury of 
successful retired merchants to judge the facts 
in commercial cases that came before him, 
and to advise him concerning the law appli- 
cable. 

Since that day business has advanced step 
by step with the benefit of “advice of coun- 
sel,” until now the legal department is an in- 
tegral part of every enterprise of any con- 
sequence, and every legal department in turn 
refers in certain contingencies te consulting 
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bring about adequate and just pyn 
Mr Humphrey expressed the } 
nothing he has said in this interyj 
construed to mean that illegal or , 
tices will be tolerated in any way, 
some people in business in this 
will have no reason to give three ¢f 
the changes which have been ma 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Unfair, unethical and crooked by 
will find that the Commission 
power in every way against them, 
mission, as at present constitu 
ness men to feel that it is here to hana 
if it can; it wants them to know tapi 
confidences will not be violated, ang 
to assure them that if their competitnn 
using unfair practices against them, 
the public, the Commission is 
relief if the facts warrant it. 
Crooked business has no more f 
enemies than Commissioners Hump 
Fleet and Hunt, but they want it ung 
too, that they are ready and willing 
honest business in every way possible, 
“To sum up,” said Mr. Humphrey, “ep. 
after the chart and compass of the Feden! 
Trade Commission will be the public intery 
Whatever the Commission believes to be j 
the interest of the public will be done, ani 
all other matters, however much they may a. 
fect individuals, will be disregarded. Ty 
Commission feels that it never was the inte. 
tion of Congress that it should be used jy fy 
any other purpose.” 
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counsel. The bar as a whole is the stexj 
support of commerce. 

The existence of consulting commeti 
counsel indicates that the field of comment 
law has become so broad that specializat 











is necessary. Thus one may become 4 tion 
cialist in negotiable paper, credit practice, “gif 
corporation, insurance, or employer's liabilij a 
law, although it has become axiomatic thi pres 
no lawyer should specialize until he hasp he | 
his acquaintance with the whole body of & rich 
law. ing 
The most recent of special practices if him: 
of adviser in foreign commercial laws. Hé ple 
also, it is necessary to limit one’s practice give 
the laws of certain stated countries or pit 
of countries. A lawyer can in no true sm 
of the word specialize in the law of la M 
America or the Orient or Europe. The nam 
of the more eminent men in this field mot 
regularly associated with the laws of de long 
countries or dominions or provinces. as re 
Speciali : terv 
pecialized Foreign Law si 
HIS principle was acknowledged by o quit 
lawyers in this field themselves. In fou with 
ing the American Foreign Law Associatidt sona 
March of this year, the members welt agre 
vited to indicate, on the card of appham com 
for membership, the country or countine® to w 
the law of which they held themselves 0 In 
experts. ; ful 
Indeed, it may not be too fantastic Adm 
pose that, as our foreign commertt iy 
tinues to expand, the export manager @™e — his , 
legal department of the future may have! to s 
quent occasion to employ the cons ' ‘tion 
vices of “Richard Roe, Esq., © Acs 
Law Specializing in the Negotiable ‘little 
ments Law of Brazil.” lars 
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FROM PRELIMINARY DRAWINGS OF MCKIM, MEAD @& WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


The American Colonial is to be the dominant note in the architecture of the new buildings for the University of Rochester. 





Appropriate, beautiful and utilitarian 


Suppose You Gave Away $70,000,000 


By FREDERICK BECKMANN 


N ORDER to give, a man must deprive 
himself of something—must make a 
personal sacrifice. Only those who are 
poor, or of small means, really give; the 
very rich man does not give, he only dis- 

tributes property—dis poses of it. 
—GEORGE EASTMAN. 


who recently distributed seventy 
million dollars to public institu- 
tions, never uses the word “give” or 
“gift” when asked about his benefactions. 
“Disposing of it” is the way he ex- 
presses it. He says that when one gives 
he makes a personal sacrifice; that a 
rich man can’t give because in dispos- 
ing of his wealth he does not deprive 
himself of anything. It is only the peo- 
ple of moderate or small means who 
give. The wealthy distribute. 


A Modest Giver 


M& EASTMAN does not object to 
discussing seriously his plans and 
motives in distributing those millions so 
long as you avoid using his name as well 
as refrain from quoting him directly. The in- 
terviewer may explain to him that while his 
plan of disposing of those millions is in itself 
quite interesting, the story cannot be told 
without a great many references to the per- 
sonality that made it possible. He may even 
agree with you on that point, but constantly 
Comes the suggestion to make it impersonal, 
to write about the act and eliminate the man. 

In that he is sincere; a case of one success- 
ful man truly modest to the point of diffidence. 
Admirable, but difficult for the interviewer. 
; 1 sound business is the foundation for 
his entire plan of distributing these millions 
to schools, hospitals, dispensaries, for mstruc- 
tion in music, for the support of an orchestra. 
\ catalogue of the Eastman gifts would mean 
little. When he disposed of 1254 million dol- 
lars in one day, some of it to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, some to the Uni- 


( me EASTMAN, of Rochester, 





George Eastman 


versity of Rochester, a million to Hampton, 
another million to Tuskegee, there was always 
the same thought and underlying motive: 
Where can this money do the most definite 
good? Just as he might have thought twenty 
years ago: How can I make a camera that a 
child can use at a price a child can pay? 
Anything for the betterment of humanity 
is good business, according to his philosophy. 
To have a successful institution not only re- 


quires able executives, but good workmen as 

well, and all of them must be happy in their 

daily lives. Therefore anything that is done 
for the betterment of humanity is good busi- 
ness at the same time. 

The best grade of workmen want to live 
where it is best for their families; they 
will stay in a community where the 
present and the future offers most to 
their families. So, if through public 
benefactions or otherwise a community 
becomes a good place to live in, a good 
place to rear a family in, a good place 
to work in, the business men who 
worked toward that end will themselves 
eventually profit by it. All of this giv- 
ing or distribution, whatever you may 
call it, is based on reason; it is 
thoroughly practical. “It is a circle” 
as he expresses it. 


Purely Business 


\ HEN I asked him what moved him 
in making his gifts he brushed aside 
the suggestion of idealism, or lofty vi- 
sion, or sentiment. To accumulate that 
property was a pure business proposition 
with him, and he insists that he has 
been governed by the same influence in dis- 
tributing it—pure business principles. 

‘Please don’t create an impression about me 
that I am moved by sentiment or by the day- 
dreams that are often called idealism,” he 
said. “In the distribution of this property I 
applied the same kind of analysis and practice 
that I would use in organizing a selling cam- 
paign for cameras, or in finding a new market 
for films and better ways of making them.” 

In disposing of great fortunes to public use 
men have usually followed one of three main 
routes. They have left wealth by will, they 
have organized giving institutions, or they 
have tackled the job themselves. 

It was the last course that George Eastman 
took. He wanted to apply the business prin- 
ciples he had used in making the money to 
putting it back again into public service. And 
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he expressed it with clarity when he said to 
me: “When I felt that the time had come for 
me to make some disposition of the money 
that I had accumulated, I considered it from 
the standpoint of any business man having 
that problem before him. The money could 
have been left to be used after my death, but 
that method did not appeal to me as practical. 

“For instance, it does not seem possible that 


’ amyone could possibly draw a will that would 


cover the case of the School of Music as it 
stands today. Conditions change so rapidly 
these days that within ten years the original 
terms of a will may have grown obsolete, im- 
practicable. It doesn’t seem feasible to govern 
a large property from the grave. 


Not Governed From Grave 


“BVEN with the most careful selection of 
boards of trustees, it must be remembered 
that men come and go, and that with the 
constant changes in a group of that kind some 
almost inevitably drift into the handling of 
an estate who are not altogether fitted for it. 
I have known of some trustees, well-meaning, 
upright men, whom I woud not consider well 
equipped to handle an important part of a 
large business. 
“Therefore it 
seemed only common 
business sense to dis- 
pose of this money 
while I was still able 
to accept personal 
responsibility, where 
necessary, and to give 
its placing my atten- 
tion. It was all a 
part of my duty, and 
I therefore took it up 
myself instead of 
putting it on some- 
one else’s shoulders.” 
The institutions 
which received the 
property were select- 
ed after a business 
survey of the field. 
Where did it promise 
to do the greatest 
good? That alone 
decided his action. 
We talk often of 
“pet charities.” I 
doubt if Mr. Eastman 
has a pet charity, but 
the Rochester School 
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of Music is very near 
his heart. 

“You say cold busi- 
ness governs you in 
your gifts and in your benefactions and that 
ideals and sentiments are not permitted to in- 
fluence you,” I said to him, “Then how do 
you justify six or seven million dollars for a 
School of Music here in Rochester?” 

A number of men had wondered how he as 
a business man could explain his gifts to 
music, he said, but here no less than in other 
imstances he made use of his commercial 
training and experience. 

As the daily hours of work in American in- 
dustry grew shorter the communities neglected 
to make provision for the best use of the new 
leisure time. In the first period of the 8-hour 
day the old corner saloon offered a popular 
gathering place for the younger men—the 
saloon and the street corner. Public play- 
grounds, baseball fields, tennis courts had not 
yet become the accepted order. Considering 
this fact, gradually there came to Mr. East. 
man the thought that music for everybody. 
music that was good and at the same time 
interesting, would not only offer immediate 


Here the children of Rochester are given dental treatment. 
an abundance of daylight. 


i 





Nothing here to sug- 
gest the ante-chamber 
to a dental operating 
room. A great aviary 
of singing birds 
occupies the center, 
Frescoes of fairy 
stories adorn the walls 


gave their men- 
bers employment 
only about thirty- 
five weeks in th 
year, under the 
Rochester arrange- 
ment they would be 
on the payroll forty- 
nine weeks. So they 
went to the cities 
for first-grade musi- 
cians, built up 4 
complete orchestra, 
and when the time 
came for the mem 





entertainment to both men and women but 
would also be of definite cultural benefit. 
“No one is ever hurt by music,” he says. “Its 
effect is universally beneficial.” 

Why not establish a permanent symphony 
orchestra of high merit in Rochester? Clearly 
impossible in a city of Rochester’s size, con- 
sidering the history of similar organizations in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, was the 
prompt answer. It was then proposed to 
maintain the orchestra by augmenting the in- 
come of the members through having them 
play in.a great moving-picture theatre. That 
would spoil good musicians, some of the 
objectors said. ~ 

It was pointed out, however, that many of 
the members of the best orchestras in New 
York. Boston, Chicago, play in theaters and 
hotels in their otherwise idle summer months; 
that the theater programs could be arranged 
with full consideration of the effect on the 
orchestra members. Further, it was shown 


that while the orchestras in the large centers 


The room is large, comfortable with high ceiling and 
There are rows of dental surgeons, each with operating equipment within reach 


bers to renew their 
contracts last year 
all except two of 
them signed up. 
They preferred Rochester under the circum 
stan¢es to New York or Philadelphia. What 
proved to be of most importance was that 
musicians found they could live in Rochester. 
in far more pleasant circumstances, do more 
for their families than in the large cities, and 
save more money. 
Bringing in Good Music 

‘YMPHONY orchestras in the great cle 
\) play to perhaps 200,000 or 300,000 
in the course of a year. The Rochester of 
chestra played -last year to 1,900,000. 
pictures, good music, every day of the week, 
and a series of symphony concerts m @ 
within reach and attractive to eve Y 
Everybody in Rochester can hear good must 
at little cost the year through. : 

This orchestra plays in a_ theater that 5 
operated in connection with the 


School of Music, and the running expenses 


the organization are largely paid out 
earnings of that theater. 


Score another 
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“se 1 went to that theater several times, 
‘wish 1 might go often. It is not only 
but it is comfortable. The highest- 

fats are on the mezzanine floor; the 
» in the balcony—35 cents, I believe. 
af these cheap seats is a foyer, splendidly 
ed. with lounge rooms that would be fit 

club or hotel; splendid rest 
women and children. And all in 


y tk did lobby for the cheapest 
i the plain little corridor for the 
* ones?” I asked the manager. 


Pleasure at Low Cost 


EASTMAN’S idea,” was the reply. 
believes it means most and will 
ure to those who can spend the 


the orchestra, it was giving an intelli- 

gent pr and doing it well. Of more im- 

portance, the audience was enjoying it. I am 

sed to believe that the music is more of 

‘card than the pictures. 

come back to Mr. Eastman. 

“About your dental infirmary for children, 
vere every child of sixteen or under in 
ick may have care for his teeth—I 

cnet is pure, cold-blooded business 

I suggested. Mr. Eastman “disposed 
po and one-half million dollars for this 






“Business? The finest kind of business,” 
the answer. 

He contends that there could not be a 
better investment or opportunity for well- 
doing than to help to prevent disease. That 
is the business basis on which the dental in- 
firmary was founded. While endowed by 
one of the Eastman “distributions,” at the 
same time the Rochester Board of Education 
appropriates $25,000 a year to pay for dental 
examinations of all the school children and 
the thorough cleaning of their teeth twice a 


year. 
Dental Attention for Children 


““NONSIDER the work being done in the 
straightening of teeth for these children,” 
Mr. Eastman said. “It takes about two years’ 
treatment for every child, and the cost 
ordinarily would be from $1,000 to $3,000. 
Here it is $80. Can you tell me where any 
one could get that kind of a return on an 
investment? And when these little boys and 
girls come home with their teeth where they 
ought to be, their brothers and sisters can’t 
fail to see the difference; it means that every 
one in the family is going to give new care 
to their teeth. Clean, straight, sound teeth 
are an influence toward clean bodies and clean 
too.” 

The director of the dental infirmary is Dr. 
Harvey J. Burkhart. The officers and trustees 
are fifteen Rochester business men, who in 
addition to their time contribute largely them- 
selves to the project—a thousand dollars a year 
tach. George Eastman is not one of the 
fifteen, carrying out his policy of turning over 
his part of the money and then leaving the 
operation to others without interference. No 
strings, which is the rule with practically all 
of his distributions. The children pay for 
their dental work—five cents a treatment. 

es, of course, they lose their nickel, or 
e buy. ice cream, but never are they 
charity objects. Where they come for a long 
treatment in orthodontia, a deposit of five or 
ten is pene. This is to PI 7 
neglecting to return with only ha 
the work done, . 

As is usual in most institutions of this 

Mature, there was to have been a “‘patients’ 
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entrance” at the side or back, with the front 
door reserved for doctors and visitors. That 
was changed; the front door is good enough 
for the poorest of the little patients that come 
here. The waiting room has the appearance 
of part of a children’s play house: birds 
singing and flitting about in a great aviary, 
walls frescoed with fairy-tale subjects; diminu- 
tive chairs and benches for the children. That 
room was fitted by William Bausch, another 
hard-headed Rochester business man. There 
is no sentiment in Mr. Eastman; he insists on 
that himself; but there was sentiment some- 
where in this work. 

“They are getting more direct returns in the 
dental infirmary than anywhere else,” said Mr. 
Eastman. “The children now coming on in 
Rochester are going to have the best teeth in 
the country, and in fifteen years this city will 
have a health record that will attract the 
attention of many other communities in the 
country. Other cities will want to know why 
Rochester’s young men and women show such 
fine health records. Definite results here, that 
will be subject to check and proof.” 


Aid for University of Rochester 


| be TALKED most about music for all, and 
dentistry for children, because I wanted 
Mr. Eastman to tell the business reasons for 
them. This dental infirmary represents only 
one of the smaller of the Eastman benefac- 
tions. That School of Music is a story in it- 
self; Rochester is going to be a city of healthy 
people and one of music lovers also. 

The University of Rochester came in for a 
“distribution,” too. The old plant is to be re- 
served for women students, while a new group 
is to be built on the other side of the city 
on a 160-acre site. The buildings are not to 
be an American imitation of the Gothic of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Judging from the 
preliminary drawings the architects recognize 
that this college is in New York State, 
America, and not in England. The colonial 
note is dominant, and something of the Dutch 
colonial at that. 

Not only goed taste and good history, but 
good business with it. “The colonial architec- 
ture is well fitted to college buildings,” Mr. 
Eastman said. “Little waste possible, utili- 





George Eastman at Play 
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tarian and at the same time beautiful.” 

The university is te have a medical school 
with resources of 10% million dollars, thanks 
to Eastman and the Rockefeller Generai Edu- 
cation Board. as 

“You are responsible for the establishment 
of a new medical school in Rochester,” I said 
to Mr. Eastman. “Syracuse, only a short dis- 
tance away, already has one. Why establish 
another when we have some very great ones 
that can always find use for money, and 
dozens of smaller ones already in operation? 
How do you reconcile your action here with 
your business formula?” 


Sound Business Principles 


“WE ACTED on sound business principles 
in this matter,” he replied. “There was 
nothing further from my mind than establish- 
ing a medical school when Dr. Flexner, of the 
General Education Board, asked to see me. 
Of course, I was glad to meet with a man of 
his caliber, but I said frankly that I was not 
interested in doing anything for a medical 
school, When he came here, he went over the 
nation-wide survey made by his organization 
and showed me why it had selected Rochester 
as the location for a new medical school. 
There was no guess-work about it—a careful 
thorough study, made and presented in a 
business-like way.” 

“And what about the fifteen and one-half 
million dollars to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology?” 

“I have known about this school all of my 
life. We have many men here from it. The 
man who goes through that school has 
worked; it has never been a place for a 
loafer, or for the type that goes to college for 
social experience. Our work here has always 
been highly technical. That’s why the money 
went to Boston Tech.” 


Making Life More Worth While 


‘Tee TROUBLE in interviewing George 
Eastman is that he is always trying to put 
himself out of the picture. The only time hé 
permitted himself to show any real enthu- 
siasm outwardly was when I was talking about 


‘the children’s dental dispensary and about the 


school of music. On other subjects he left 
me feeling as if I were trying to sell him 
something he didn’t want. There is only one 
subject that he volunteered to talk, and that 
was camping and shooting in the western 
mountains. Every year he and three compan- 
ions go into the northwestern states or over 
in British America for about six weeks. 

Money and what he does with it, he fights 
away from. 

“I hope to be able to make life more worth 
while materially and spiritually,” he said to 
me, and I think that sums up his policy and 
at the same time disproves his belief that he 
has permitted neither sentiment nor ideal- 
ism to affect the “disposition” of his millions. 

In a statement to his employes after 
having ceased to be the principal stockholder 
in the kodak company, after having given six 
millions in a fund to further social and educa- 
tional activities for these employes, he said: 

“One of the reasons why I welcome this 
disposition of my kodak stock is that it sepa- 
rates mé from money-making for, myself and 
will give me a somewhat more detached posi- 
tion in respect to human affaits. I look for- 
ward with interest to finding out how much 
the changed condition will affect my views on 
current events.” 

He wants to study the world without any 
reference to George Eastman. It is a broad 
philosophy. Here’s hoping he will have many 
years for his untrammeled studies. 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN ALL REMIND Us 
WE CAN MAKE OUR. LIVES sUBLIME = 
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K RERALD-TRIBUNE 
Human nature is one of Ding’s fortes 
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COURTESY NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Ding has an almost uncanny way of making things clear 
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COURTESY NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
As evidence these two cartoons, where we smile as we “see the point” 
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COURTESY NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
Mr. Coolidge and Congress are two of Ding’s most powerful pen characters 









This pair of cartcons has made its way the length and breadth of the Iso : 
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STATEMENT was made recently—and 
J haven’t taken time to prove it—that 
there had never been a_ publication 

mainly to economics with a circula- 

‘on of over 10,000 until NATION’s BUSINESS 
Dah into the field. Economics had been 

ed as dry and dull and of interest 
only to professional economists,—‘the dismal 

. ig 

“You have shown that economics, treated 
popularly, has a wide appeal,” an observer 
sid, “You've made it interesting but I know 
4 man who has gone you one better. 

“Who? Where? How?” — ; 

“Jay N. Darling of Des Moines. You know 
him as ‘J. N. Ding,’ and his lessons in 
economics appear in more than a hundred 
newspapers every day and, I suppose, two mil- 
lion people see them. He draws them— 
teaches in pictures—the way you learned to 
read—C for cat, D for dog, O for ox. And 
as he gives you your lesson, he gives you a 
smile with it. A great system of teaching. 
He has made the dry subject of economics an 
interesting one—almost merry. 


Good Nature in Cartoons 


AM a diligent student in Darling’s class in 
| picture economics and when teacher hove 
into Washington the other day, I was prompt 
to report. He is of a size and build that would 
giadden the heart of the boss of a threshing 
crew and looks like a hundred and sixty acres 
of corn. 

When the New York Tribune added him 
to its staff he, naturally, went to New York 
to live, but after a few weeks returned to the 
old homestead back in lowa. 

“If I am to keep the right perspective of 
what all of the American people are 
doing and saying,” he explained to his 
New York friends, “‘I’ll have to go 
back to the country. Tl lose my 
viewpoint if I stay here.” 

Cartoonists we have had with us 
from the days of Thomas Nast 
—cartoonists with power. It 
was Nast who did most to 
overthrow the Tweed 
ring. The Boss said 
he could overcome all 
of the attacks if some 
one could only buy 
off that picture man. 
Darling is as effective 
in his way as were 
Nast and his fol- 
lowers, but his way 
is different. 

The old-timers 
used bludgeons, battle 
axes, to carry over 
their point. 

Rarely does a 
Darling cartoon show 
venom, or even ill 


temper. This man 
humor, mild 
Tidicule, the smile 


and the laugh his 
Weapons. Another dif- 

¢—he bases his 
arguments on sound, 
fommonsense eco- 
Romics, where the 
older generations 


in Des Moines. 
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Here we find Mr. Darling at work in his studio 
When the New York Tribune 
added him to its staff, he went to New York to 
live, but after a few weeks he returned to the 
old homestead in Towa, where, he says, he can 
keep the right perspective of what the American 
people are doing and what they are saying 
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By HENRY SCHOTT 


built on party platforms with minor regard for 


fact or principle. 

“Good nature in my cartoons, you think,” 
said Darling. “I hadn’t thought of them in 
that way. What I try to be is fair, honest. 
If I can’t treat a subject honestly, I drop it. 
You can’t fool the public even part of- the 
time these days and getting mad at it only 
drives away your audience; so what else is 
there to do but be good natured—and reason- 
able. 

“In the early days of my newspaper ex- 
perience I was deep in politics—young and 
bitter, I could hate by the hour; enjoyed it. 
My boss was George D. Perkins, the Sioux 
City editor who was of the type of Henry 
Watterson, Samuel Bowles and William R. 
Nelson. His creed was his city, his state 
and Americanism—citizenship—nothing else 
mattered. When he became a candidate for 
Governor, Albert B. Cummins, now Senator, 
was his opponent. Cummins won and how I 
loathed him for it and for the many things 
he had brought egainst Perkins. 

“Shortly afterward I was offered a place on 
the Des Moines Register and I took it on 
condition that I should never be asked to 
campaign against my old patron saint, Geo. 
D. Perkins. No sir! And as I grew a little 
older and quit spending so much time in 
hating people, I found that Gov. Cummins 
was quite as sincere and honest and upstand- 
ing in his beliefs as Mr. Perkins had been. 
And I had used all the invective, hatred and 
bitterness I could summon to try to prove him 
an economic faker and a financial pirate. 

“Since then I have tried to convince by 
reason and not by bad temper. I avoid show- 
ing temper—when I fail I always have cause 
for regret. I have always 
found that when temper 
steps in reason walks out the 
other door and I lose the 
support of the reader—mean- 


ing votes. 
“I have always been a 
student of economics but 


never intended to draw pic- 
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Puts a Smile in Economics 


tures about it until I found that it was a sub- 
ject on which the public mind was most 
befuddled. The people have not a very good 
understanding of commonsense economics, but 
they will respond if the truth is placed before 
them in a digestible state. Once in awhile an 
attempt is made to fool them, but it succeeds 
rarely—-almost never. Tell them the truth 
simply without trying to force it down their 
throats and they will give you a fair hearing. 

“Out in my home the farming industry 
had suffered a blow that would have sent com- 
mercial institutions in the same relative con- 
dition to the sheriff. Some one had to be 
blamed and the railroads were elected chief 
goat. Soak the railroads, was the song that 
got the encores. The roads were then doing 
their best to keep their heads above water and 
I tried to show that none of us would profit 
in pushing them under. 


Clearer Than a Thousand Words 


“FIXHE most effective argument I offered—a 

cartoon is a diagram of an idea—was that 
of a farm wagon that had lost a wheel, but that 
to take a drive wheel off the locomotive to 
mend the farm wagon would not help agricul- 
ture in the long run. That meant two indus- 
tries broken down. I think it carried over an 
economic fact that would not require a Ph.D. 
to understand.” 

An example of a cartoon without a sting and 
based on common sense. A thousand-word 
editorial, not even one of twenty words, could 
make it clearer. 

Mr. Darling thinks we too often confuse 
economics with oratory and that most orators 
think they are per se economists. 

“They are honest in it—believe they are 
right. Their own voices convince them,” he 
said. “Take Mr. Bryan for instance. From 
his first days in public life he believed him- 
self an authority on economics and made 
countless speeches on the subject; but he 
never earnestly studied economics and figures 
meant little to him. In reality he is a student 
of morals—a pulpit orator who wanted to 
teach economics. Honest, but an emotionalist. 

‘Many a man has gone into public life be- 
cause he won an oratorical 
contest, devoting the rest of 
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his days toward improving his 
delivery. As the story goes, 
he has a splendid broadcasting 
station, but lacks a receiving 
device. He’s like the 
Toonerville radio sta- 
tion that needed ma- 
terial for a broadcast- 
ing program and so 
filled out with a 
phonograph.” 

I brought up the 
subject of radicalism 
in America. 

“The American, 
everyday, you-and-I 
citizen is a workman 
and a saver,” Ding 
replied. “He wants 
to get ahead and 
wants his boys and 
girls to keep on going 
ahead. And they do, 
the great majority of 
them. Look over the 
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men you know in the 
big jobs. How many 
of them made their 
own way? Almost 
all of them. 

“Here’s Herbert 
Hoover, the foremost 
economist of the gen- 
eration, and success- 
ful in business; he 
worked his way 
through school. And 
there are no end of 
others like hin. This 
country was made for 
them — here’s one 
place where the 
simple and the pure 
in heart surely 
inherit the earth. 
The American 
workman — the 
you-and-I class—has become an investor. 

“Where are you going to plant radical- 
ism among people like that in a land like 
this? A very small group of loud- 
lunged orators can give a great impres- 
sion of multitude. 

“Oh, I don’t see everything through 
rose-colored glasses, not by any means. 
Sometimes things seem black, and just 
about that time the people turn out and 
elect a Coolidge, a man who never made 
a play for popularity, never yelled a 
speech. Then I cheer up and realize we 
are getting somewhere. 

“And I don’t subscribe to the idea so 
often proposed that we have a poor lot 
of officials, city, state or national. Our 
old Uncle Sam strikes me as trying to 
do his best for his children—often puz- 
zled and not quite sure of his next step, 
but making an earnest effort. All of our 
public men are doing just that and some 
of them fail. 

“The farmer? I come from a farm 
state and I don’t think the farmer is ask- 
ing the Government to take him under 
its wing. He does want legislation that 
will help him to help himself and they'd 
better give it to him before he forms 
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Occasionally Ding dolls 
ress up in feminine 

attire—with beard intact 
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Ding knows the farmer and the farmer's problems. 
cause we chuckle when we ‘‘read’’ we don’t forget 








himself into a political division. Let the law 
makers and business men think that over. To 
control his own market is the answer to the 
farmer’s troubles and the Government makes 
a mistake when it does not concentrate on 
assisting him toward that end in every way 
possible. He may lose his patience if put off 
too long, and then look out! 

“Sooner or later these various groups will 
discover that prosperity in one group is not 
possible without a like prosperity in the 
others; then we will all get along better.” 

Darling denies vehemently that he can draw, 
insisting that he is not an artist. The only 
reason he uses pictures rather than words to 
express his ideas, he says, is that it is easier 
for the reader. When he draws Mr. Coolidge, 
he expresses Mr. Coolidge as he knows him, 
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And be- 


an earnest, 
modest, 
hard-work- 
ing man, 
who knows 
he has a big 
joband 
means to at- 
tend to it. 
Not a spec- 
tacular note 
in him; even 
when he 
Swings on > 
ar a © WN. ¥. HERALD-TRIBUNE 2 
with a forty pin i aH 
pound maul mood. "This 1s the smiling Mea 
he acts . 
promptly and effectively, but without any 
preliminary words, grand Gestures, o¢ 
statuary posing. It’s a chore that mist 
be gotten out of the way and he does 

In Mr. Coolidge’s expression Darling 
depicts the New England mi ; 
to listen and open to conviction—hy 
with a definite opinion aln 
lished. Like the Abend mo 
“Everything being equal, I'll give my 
brother the preference, but not one cent 
for the privilege.” 

“It’s easy to be cheerful in ¢ 
upon social and economic conditions ing 
country like this,” said Mr, 
“About 99 per cent of the people ar 
decent, clean, God-fearing people whos 
ambition is to be good citizens and who 
want to have and deserve the respect and 
friendship of their neighbors. For their 
families no sacrifice is too great, and] 
often wonder whether the children dont 
accept it too much as a matter of course, 

“There is no fundamental difference 
between the business man, the farmer and 
the workman. All average about the 
same in origin and in their hopes and 
ideals. Perhaps the American’s great 
desire to get ahead sometimes tends to 
develop a selfishness, the I-have-troubles 
of-my-own spirit. Which, in my opinion, 
is neither good economics, nor goo 
morals.” 









A World Meeting of Business 


By J. C. QUINN 


Manager, American Section, International Chamber of Commerce 


WAS TRYING to interest a friend of 
I mine, the president of a small bank in the 

Middle West, in the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its forthcoming meet- 
ing in Brussels. He was distinctly frigid. 

“Why should I join?” he continued. “It’s 
all right for the fellows on the Atlantic Sea- 
board and those who have large dealings with 
Europe. They are directly interested. My 
bank has only an occasional bit of European 
business and,” he added ruefully, “the last bit 
we did was disastrous.” 

Then he went on to tell me: 

“We had a joint account of a man and his 
wife. They went back to Germany on a visit. 
We got a check from them for $4,000, ask- 
ing us to forward a draft to Berlin. The 
man’s signature was all right, but the wife’s was 
doubtful. So we thought we were pretty 
clever when we sent a check on a Berlin bank 
made out to him and his wife. We thought 
the Berlin bank would get the two signatures 


and everything would be lovely. But we dis- 
covered, too late, that under the German law 
a man can sign for his wife—which he did. 
So his wife sued us and we’re stuck.” 

That was easy—the ice visibly thawed as I 
told him that the International Chamber had 
been working on just that problem, the unifi- 
cation of laws governing the check, trying to 
obviate or reduce just such difficulties as had 
soured him on European business. This prob- 
lem will come before the Brussels meeting of 
the Chamber in June in the report of an In- 
ternational Committee, of which Judge 
Thomas B. Paton, General Counsel of the 
American Bankers’ Association, is the Ameri- 
can member. 

And the work of the International Cham- 
ber doesn’t end with lip-service and resolu- 
tions. Once the principles are agreed upon 
each National Committee sets to work to se- 
cure adoption of the essential legislation in 
each country to make the principle effective. 


My friend from the Middle West is type 
cal. He couldn’t see the International Cham 
ber in relation to his own business. Tit 
great difficulty is to persuade the average 
business man of this country that the 

of the International Chamber has more that 
a remote interest to him. The man in Kar 
kakee can’t see it—except in spots. 

But take just one bit of the work of i 
International Chamber—its publication of 
definitions of trade terms. Realizing the 
convenience, and worse, resulting from ¥ 
different interpretations given to pe 
terms and quotations, the International 
Chamber made a careful codification and ¢é 
nition of the exact significance of the tem 
used in international transportation and 
contracts. 

If an American house has this documet 
there will be no more foreign contracts 
in ignorance of the trade terms of the counlt 
of the purchaser. The point is that this ® 
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; importance to the small manufac- 
ona does only an occasional bit of Euro- 


van business The manufacturer in Kanka- 
or will not sell his goods to a 

European rchaser C.I.F. and find out too 
that ogee his customer use the same 

sid but talk a different language. 

ng direct the relation is between the work 


of the International Chamber and American 


hasiness is perha best shown in a review of 
the BS of rts Third General Congress 
to be in Brussels June 21-27, 1925. 


Protection of Property 


International Committee on “The Pro- 
we of Industrial Property’—of which 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, Umpire of the Ger- 
man American Mixed Claims Commission, is 
the American member—will present . proposi- 
tions which if adopted by the Brussels Con- 
gress will express the opinion of the Inter- 

i Chamber as to the improvements 
which are to be made in the Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property, to be 
considered at a conference of representatives 
of 32 countries at The Hague in October, 
1925. As this international convention deals 
with patents, trade-marks, designs, unfair com- 

ion, etc., its vital importance to Ameri- 
can manufacturers is obvious. The manufac- 
turer who has had his product imitated or 
his trade-mark pirated in some far country of 
the world knows this and knows, too, that in 
this question the American manufacturer has 
the greatest stake of any in the world. 

The subject of “Improvements in the Sys- 
tem of Enforcing Foreign Judgments” will 
also come before the Brussels meeting. This 
is of particular importance to all firms doing 
an international business. The small manu- 
facturer who has tried to enforce a judg- 
ment against a foreign creditor doesn’t have 
to be told that it’s a real problem in which 
he has a real concern. 

Under the Transportation Group will come 
the subject of “Motor Transportation and 
Highway Development.” The American in- 
terest in this subject is patent; the discus- 
sion will bring before the Europeans the im- 
portance of motor transportation in economic 
restoration and development. 

We regard the motor car as an economic 
factor of first importance. Others are prone 
to regard it as a pleasant and expensive lux- 
uy. Our experience has justified our view 
and we are going to try to tell the others 
why. An American committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Roy D. Chapin, chair- 
man of the board of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, is preparing a complete 
and exhaustive report of American develop- 
ment and experience. 


Maritime Transport 


TT Maritime Transport Division at Brus- 
* sels will have a number of subjects before 
it of importance to American shippers and 
g interests. Every American shipper 
has a direct interest in The Hague Rules, deal- 
ing with uniform Bills of Lading and in the 
York-Antwerp Rules dealing with general 
werage in loss of cargo. Mr. H. H. Ray- 
mond, president of the Clyde Steamship Com- 
Pay, is the chairman of the American Com- 
€e to which is entrusted the American 
Participation in this work. 
question of Double Taxation will be 
on by a Standing Committee of the 


discussed with a view to considering what 
— can be taken by the Chamber to 


The subject of Commercial Aviation will be 
It. 
These are a few of the subjects which will 
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come before the meeting at Brussels. They 
touch problems which are of direct concern 
to American business and they attempt solu- 
tions of these problems by securing the com- 
bined experience and judgment of the leading 
business men of the great commercial nations 
of the world. 

These problems are of real importance in 
international business but they are, in large 
part, technical problems. While the Inter- 
national Chamber is doing an effective piece 
of work in this field it has not held itself 
entirely to this type of endeavor. Realizing 
that larger and more general problems still 
await solution and still impede a full recovery 
from the devastating effects of the war, the 
International Chamber has attempted to aid 
in a solution. 

The success of its endeavor in this larger 
field has been marked. The Rome meeting 
of the International Chamber in 1923 made 
a real contribution to the solution of the 
Reparations problem. In this connection it is 
interesting to quote from a statement by Dr. 
Walter Leaf, chairman of the Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., one of the “Big Five” of British 
finance. Dr. Leaf said: 


I should like to call your attention for a mo- 
ment to the organization which is grappling with 
this thorny question of international economics. 
The International Chamber of Commerce is a 
young body, only five years old, but it has a 
good record behind it, and is destined, I feel sure, 
to better that record. The question of European 
reconstruction was debated at the Congress in 
Rome in March, 1923, and long and earnest dis- 
cussions at that meeting led to the unanimous 
passing of a resolution which may, I believe, be 
regarded as the parent of the Dawes Committee, 
and which laid down, as the basis of reconstruc- 
tion, the principles which were adopted in the 
Dawes Report. 


Dawes Plan Problems 


bbws Dawes Plan is now in operation, but 
there still remain important problems. to be 
solved, problems which involve the economic 
welfare of the world. The principal attention 
of the Brussels meeting will be directed to 
those which press for early solution. Here 
is the principal problem stripped of technicali- 
ties and refinements. 

When the Dawes Plan is in full operation 
Germany will be required to pay some $625,- 
000,000 annually on account of reparations. 
This amount will be paid by Germany to the 
account of the Agent General for Reparations 
in marks in Germany. How are these pay- 
ments within Germany in marks to be trans- 
ferred out of Germany, without upsetting 
the German budget and currency and without 
producing harmful effects in other countries? 

Payment in gold is out of the question. 
Payment in goods is inevitable. It is un- 
necessary to labor the point that payment in 
goods will necessitate export of German goods, 
not only to the countries receiving repara- 
tions but to all the markets of the world. 
The sums realized by the sale of these goods 
will establish foreign balances. These for- 
eign balances will be increased by the income 
from German investments abroad and by pay- 
ments for German shipping and other ser- 
vices. 

Part of this total will have to be used by 
Germany to purchase raw materials, food and 
other essential imports. The remainder will 
be available to the reparations receiving coun- 
tries, in exchange for mark payments ac- 
cumulated to their account within Germany. 
If this remainder, however, is not large enough 
to liquidate all the mark accumulations with- 
in Germany, how can these mark payments 
within Germany be converted into payments 
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in currencies acceptable to the creditor coun- 
tries? This is one phase of the problem be- 
fore the Brussels Congress. 

The operation in foreign exchange by the 
Transfer Committee will be on a large scale, 
unprecedented in magnitude. Beyond this, 
the effect of exchange operations in connec- 
tion with the payments in the liquidation of 
the war debts needs careful study in the’ inter- 
est of the citizens of both the creditor and 
debtor countries. This brings up another 
phase of the problem. Can practicable means 
be suggested for effecting the transfer of 
reparations and other payments without up- 
setting exchanges and currency or injecting an 
instability which would constitute a serious 
menace to international business? 


Continuity of Effort 


HE MAGNITUDE and import of these 

questions which will come before the Brus- 
sels meeting is obvious. Equally obvious is 
America’s interest and concern in the solution. 

The preparation for the examination of 
these questions at Brussels has been en- 
trusted to the Committee on Economic Res- 
toration of the International Chamber, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Fred I. Kent, vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. The report of this Committee, a 
complete and exhaustive survey of the prob- 
lems, will form the basis of discussion at the 
meeting. 

Two of the American members and sev- 
eral of the European members of this com- 
mittee were members of the Dawes Commis- 
sion. Thus we have a continuity of effort in the 
solution of world economic problems. The 
Rome meeting of the International Chamber 
helped pave the way for the Dawes Report. 
Leading members of the International Cham- 
ber were on the commission that gave the 
Dawes Report to an eager and grateful world 
and now these same men are working to make 
the Brussels meeting productive of a real con- 
tribution to the solution of the remaining 
problems. To this solution will be brought 
the considered and competent judgment of 
the business men of the world assembled in 
conference. 

The International Chamber is an interna- 
tional business men’s organization. It offers 
unique opportunities for the solution of eco- 
nomic problems by business men, free from 
interference and control. It attempts to han- 
dle these economic problems as they should 
be handled, by a frank exchange and accom- 
modation of view, and the suggestion of a 
solution which has not only vision but prac- 
ticability. When it voices its conclusions 
regarding these problems it speaks in a lan- 
guage which the average man can understand, 
holding close to a declaration of principle. 
And these declarations are based on facts and 
realities, not on political or other expediency. 


Forty Nations in Membership 


PPEREAFS the greatest tribute to the need 
of such an organization and the effective- 
ness with which it has worked is the fact that 
since its inception at the Trade Congress in 
Atlantic City in 1919, when representatives of 
Great Britain, Belgium, France and Italy, 
came here, at the invitation of American 
business men, it has grown to a world organi- 
zation representing in its membership some 
40 nations and assembling in its councils the 
combined judgment of the best minds in the 
international business world. 

The bringing into being of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the steady and 
rapid growth that it has made is a recognition 
of the fact that no single nation or people can 
prosper alone. 
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Government Training for Cows 


OVERNMENT exists for the purpose of keeping the 
peace, for the purpose of compelling us to settle our dis- 
putes by arbitration instead of settling them by blows, 

for the purpose of compelling us to supply our wants by indus- 
try instead of supplying them by rapine. This is the only 
operation for which the machinery of government is peculiarly 
adapted, the only operation which wise governments ever pro- 
pose to themselves as their chief object.” 

Macauley wrote this in 1831. How little that distinguished 
historian knew about the functions of government and how much 
he would have learned if he had lived another century! He 
would have discovered among other things that a function of 
government is to prevent cows from eating garlic, and he could 
have learned that by reading Department of Agriculture Bulle- 
tin 1326. 

He would have learned also that the way to prevent cows 
from eating garlic is not to give cows garlic to eat; and if that 
statement seems far-fetched, we quote from the Department oi 
Agriculture: 

“The only practical way to prevent the appearance of this 
fiavor and odor in milk in regions where the weed infests pas- 
tures is to keep the cows from eating the plant.” 


Canada’s Commerce Wants a Single Voice 


HE SAME need that led to the formation of the United 

States Chamber of Commerce is being felt in Canada. That 
country is learning that business must think and act nationally 
and as a unit. The movement took shape recently in a letter 
sent by the president of the Toronto Board of Trade to the 
presidents of boards of trade and chambers of commerce in 
every other city in Canada. In that letter he said: 

“With this end in view this board is endeavoring to foster a 
get-together plan amongst the various boards of trade of the 
Dominion. It is felt that possibly by a series of addresses 
delivered in various parts of the country by men of independent 
thought and acknowledged ability, the ground-work may be 
formed for expert investigation of certain national problems 
from which it may be found that all provinces could agree on 
certain fundamentals connected with the economic life of this 
country.” 

It is interesting to compare this statement with the following 
from the letter sent to President Taft by organizations which 
proposed to form the United States Chamber of Commerce: 

“It should provide a national clearing house for the develop- 
ment and expression of business opinion and to insure united 
action upon questions of common interest to every part of the 
country.” 


Forgotten but Not Gone 


Q)NE OF the common bits of advice to the small investor is 
to choose a place for his money where he can “put it 
away and forget it.” The vast number who, following this 
course, buy sound securities and hold them tenaciously, main- 
tain a broad and stable market. 
There is an even greater number of those who would rather 
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trust a bank. One of the oddities of finance is the ¢ 
amount of the funds lying unclaimed in banks, 
York banks alone there is more than $5,000,000 that 
belong to nobody. Not that there aren’t people who wan 
and try to get it. The law requires that deposits yncaie 
for twenty years must be advertised. The publicity ais 
brings a swarm of inquirers, many of them frauds, A « 
named James Sullivan had accumulated a large sum jy 
savings bank and had never come back to get it. When | 
was advertised, 142 hopefuls came forward, but none of fhm 
was able to prove his right to the money. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has $21,511 deposited 
one A. Roux, who was lost when the Titanic sank. His he 
capnot be found, although the bank has had to fight ¢ 
fraudulent claims in the courts. 

All of which is pretty good testimony to the yearn 
year-out vigilance with which our banks guard the prope 
not only of their stockholders but of their depositors, 


City Ownership Run Mad 


(CARL D. THOMPSON, Secretary of the Public Owner 

League of America, has written a book on “Public Owne. § 
ship.” We had only read the index when we were halted iis 
list of functions undertaken by cities in one part or another g 
the world: 
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Municipal Fuel Yards 
Municipal Ice Plants 
Municipal Street Paving and Repair Plants 


Municipal Printing * unemploy 
Abattoirs --Fshort time 
Public Recreation The de 

official sa 


Municipal Baths 

Municipal Markets 

Municipal Telephones 

Municipal Heating 

Municipal Laundries 

Ferries 

Municipal Milk Supply 

Funeral Management 

Housing 

Public and Municipal Ownership of Land 





From Small and Smaller Towns 


OCHESTER, MINN., has a population of 28,014; but 
the standpoint of surgery, it is a world capital. Lud qt 
Vt., has a population of 1,732, yet it has just furnished the r 
United States an attorney-general. / 
Whatever the moral is, you may draw it yourself. 


Fashion, Feathers and Farms 


HE FARMERS of South Africa are on their knees beig 
Dame Fashion. Yes, and they are ostrich farmers, t0o@ 
whom once—but yesterday, it was—Fashion’s minions offen 
both cash and cajolery if only plumes might be forthee 
for their mistress. 3 
Plumes long and twisting; plumes “willowing” in the b eel 
plumes short, fat and curly; little “tips’—ah, little ost 
“tips”! a 
But lately—well, twenty years ago—every lady of qual 
wore a hat laden with plumes, every woman of lesser pretensi# 
affected “feathers,” and the poorest female in the land gree 
accepted ostrich “tips.” Then there were the dowagets wi 
borne up by bulgy “boas,” sailed more securely the social ea 
Where are they now? 4 
“Yes, where!”’ screams the ostrich, and the ostrich t 
echoes “Where?” 
Instead of mourning over the dead past, however, the 
African farmer has gone to work with zeal to produce @ 





















the feather crop. Working upon the feelings of the High 
s-cigner, the farmer at length triumphed: A luncheon 

of the ostrich” was given by the Commissioner in 
he » recently, at which every creation in ostrich, from fans 
sacies. was on display, fashion was called names—such as 
Bean “barbarous,” “graceless,” and the like—and the great 
F ostrich enjoyed himself hugely and had no need to hide his 


ae was made for the return of plumes to popularity, on 

nt that otherwise the farmers in South Africa will 
The value of their annual feather export is said to have 
‘ished by £2,000,000, in spite of the recent vogue of 
igther trimming for frocks and evening wraps, which may yet 
ave the trade. Sa Me ' 

Dame Fashion will respond to a patriotic appeal is 
doubtful. The lady calls every country hers—and what chance 
; patriotism in a state of good-will? She is queen in her own 
ht. too, and recognizes followers but no dictators. A little 
slomacy might save the farmers, however, or the mediation of 
the crossword puzzle, which has already dragged from oblivion 
the emu, the moa, and the fabulous roc. 


A British Union Sees a Light 


BAOAL comes in for much discussion these days, not only in 
Cb United States but abroad. Just as there is a Jackson- 
ville agreement on wages in the United States so there is a 
tational wage agreement in England, and England has its 
uemployed miners, and miners working in a state of chronic 
short time. 

The depression in the British coal trade, a British union 
oficial says, is of most direct interest to the miners. He declares 
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“Yes; soe, Ptero system is highly profitable to its owners as we | 
inal ently 


+ Mot a single man has paid a cent of taxes on account of this | 
i. On the contrary, it has lowered taxes.” 
y; it was not set-up by Socialists or radicals, but was started and | 
et by manu financiers, and business men. Such legis- 
necessary was passed by a conservative government wi'h 
, conservative premies from 1905 to 1914.” ; 
nspired by sentimentalism. It was a cold-bloodea | 


ition, dene for selfish reasons and cash % i- | 
ti “4 bas benefiied the farmers enh the vote she cal cel 


















BEARINGS ON MUSCLE SHOALS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON | 
. AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY = | 
HOW ONTARIO DOES IT 

t by JUDSON KING, Director National Popular Government |! 

_ League, Washington, D. C., May 21, 1924 i 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ‘t 





: * chatter, conferences. investi , academic arti 
we have witnessed in the United States for a aoe ; 
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sos Fesulis obtained in Ontario are noi due to Niagara River. The || 
> Senerating a kilowatt of electricity in a modern ter ation | 
aven By coal is 5 or 6 mills. . By water power, 2 or 3 See the | 
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| Speaking in the Senate on March 18, Senafor Norris said that the 
tS of the Nation’s BUSINESS were “using it (S. S. Wyer’s 
In the February number) for propaganda purposes.” — Mr. 
aS writing on government ownership of power plants in 
» Here is Senator Norris’s system, a franked envelope mailed 
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for consolidation of mining companies and a period of three 
or four years without labor controversy. 

Meanwhile, the German mines have shown great recovery 
during 1924. They are now turning out more coal than in 
1913. In the Ruhr, miners are said to have been earning about 
8 marks, or $2 00 a day, against a British wage scale of around 
$2.50. . 


Looking Back at Eighty 
} ERE’S an editorial written by A. B. Farquhar, who died 
the other day at the age of 86. It’s in the last chapter 
of his autobiography, and it sums up life as he saw it after 
he had passed the four-score mark: 


And now, in conclusion, what does it all mean? What have these years 
taught me? Nothing of a startling nature—the incidents fade—but these 
principles remain: 

1. That it is, as a rule, safe to trust human beings. 
few are unfair, if you are fair yourself. 

2. That troubles and apparent difficulties are but stepping-stones to 
progress—the most practical way of learning—and, as Greeley said, “The 
way to resume is to resume.” . 

3. That there is nothing that will take the place of work, either to gain 
success or to gain happiness or to gain both—and I think it is possible 
to gain both if, in the striving and working for success, the dollar is not 
put above the man 

4. That one can and must keep faith with oneself. 

5. That God is not mocked. You cannot break his laws without 
suffering. 

6 That one’s only dangerous enemy is oneself. 
one can hurt you but yourself. 

7. That friends are among the greatest assets—and the way to get 
friends is to be a friend. 

8. That one should never seek anything for which one does not give 
value. This avoids the disposition to speculate—which is one of the 
greatest dangers that beset the business man. 

Following these rules, the world grows in interest and life is happier 
with gathering years. 


Comparatively 


In the ultimate no 
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in California to spread a statement favoring government ownership 
by the director of the National Popular Government League. 

When the Nation’s Busrness is sent. full postage paid, to its pay- 
ing subscribers, that is “propaganda.” Senator Norris’s franked 
matter on the other side of the question, is, we assume, “educational.” 
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Industry 





Gets the Wanderlust 


By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 


Member of United States Tariff Commission 


Illustrations by V. E. Pyles 


British jam and pickle concern moved 

its factories out of London 150 miles 
northward. The experiment was not a suc- 
cess, and the company forthwith moved back 
to London at a loss of a good many million 
dollars. 

“What do you make out of it?” queried an 
English friend. 

I did not know what to make of it then or 
now, but I conjecture that the jam people 
were neither pulled nor pushed out of London 
but undertook the moving venture simply as 
an experiment. It takes an enormous eco- 
nomic pull or push to justify the migration 
of an industry. 


Story of Settling Down 


HE STORY of civilization is the story of 

settling down. Primitive occupations such 
as hunting, fishing and herding animals are 
nomadic, but as men develop culturally up 
through pastoral and agricultural to indus- 
trial organization life habits become static 
—men become anchored to tilled fields, work 
benches, shops and exchanges. 

The Kentucky mountaineer moves his 
domicile by throwing a gourdful of water on 
the fire and calling the dogs. For the citizen 
of Main Street home-moving is a painful and 
laborious process—crating furniture, re-paper- 
ing walls, matching joints in the kitchen stove 
pipe. 

Naw two forces have come into operation 
in our own time which tend to reverse the 
tendencies of thousands of years. One of 
these forces is individual locomotion for the 
millions. The automobile furnishes at once 
cheap, swift and abundant individual trans- 
portation. It represents the greatest step in 
individual transportation since cattle were 
first yoked on the plains of Mesopotamia. 

The second great factor is the transfer of 
energy over distance. The device of sending 
power any distance, even from one side of a 
city to another, is an amazing thing when one 
thinks about it. Undreamed-of industrial 
mobility lies ahead of us through electrical 
transmission. In Fall River, Massachusetts. 


SEE FOUR or five years ago a great 


the massive old cotton mills sit squatlike upon 
the banks of the stream from which their 
power was originally drawn. The modern 
mills, lofty structures of glass, concrete and 
steel—craving sun, air and space—rise in the 
open country. 

Are we headed back towards nomadic 
conditions? Is business becoming more and 
more like fishing, a matter of heaving up the 
anchor and moving to better grounds when the 
fish slack off biting? 

Our great industries have from the begin- 
ning been tethered to their plants of brick, 
steel, glass and stone as the living oyster is 
attached to its inert shell. Industry rooted in 
the soil of its locality and dependent upon 
the water. 

Water furnished our early textile and grist 
mills with power. Water brought to their 
thresholds raw material. Water transported 
their finished goods to the far ends of the 
earth. 

Then there was the magnetic attraction of 
the ocean’s rim. Our earliest industries clung 
to the Atlantic seaboard, where came inbound 
cargoes of raw material and outbound cargoes 
of manufactured stuffs for lands beyond the 
sea. From colonial times our industries skirt- 
ing the rim of the Atlantic ocean had but one 
way to move, and that way was westward. 
Homer speaks of the ocean as the “estranging 
main,” but Homer wrote as a poet rather than 
as an economist, for commercially the sea 
unites. It humanizes and enriches humanity. 

It is clear enough why our stream of agri- 
cultural population moved westward. Cheaper 
lands continually beckoned. Many migratory 
farmers turned out to be long-headed specula- 
tors in land. Wealth came to them not so 
much from cropping the soil but from the 
appreciation in land values. But industry 
was something different. It clung like a 
limpet to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Consequently the center of population has 
moved westward faster than the center of 
manufactures. While the latter has moved to 
northern and central Ohio, the former is about 
crossing the Indiana !ine into southern Illinois. 

The pull and the pusi—these forces are in- 
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Modern mills rise in the open country ou 
center of- industry races westward to catch 
up with the center of population ; 


tangible, immaterial, but operate as inexorably 
as the forces which determine the moe | 
of a glacier. 

Will somebody analyse the conditions une 
which the shopping district of New Yo: 
creeps continually northward? 

What is the magnetic principle in Ak 
which draws to this center the rubber industry 
of the country? 

What lies behind the concentration of th 
furniture business in Grand Rapids? | 

Why should the cotton-textile business cree 
southward while the boot-and-shoe indusiy 
branches out westward? 

The answer is a matter of discovering th’ 
invisible propulsive power. Along with th 
concentration of industry in centers, such s 
the collar business in Troy, New York, andth 
kid tanning industry in Wilmington, Delawar, 
there is the reverse process of decentralization 
of industry. The great cities are disgorgy 


industries whose concentration has been th! "P 


work of generations. Books and periodiak 
published in New York are now being printel 
in Long Island, New England, or even westd 
the Alleghenies. The influence here is tk 
squeeze of contracted quarters, higher rentas 
excessive overheads, perhaps a flight from tk 
exactions of organized labor, the suctim 
exerted by cheaper labor. 


Pull Is Toward Earth 


OTHING stands still under the pull a 
push, the squeeze and suction of the pow 

ful, invisible forces which determine the mort 
ment of industry. The movement of anyboij 
in a given direction is a result of many fone 
A baseball shot over the batsman’s plate it 
lows a course determined by the push of 
pitcher’s arm, the twist of the pitcher's fins 
and the pull of gravity. A ball spinnig? 
its trajectory is deflected from a tangent M 
matter what initial force lies baa it, it 
inevitably drawn to the earth’s suriace. 

Likewise in industry, the fundamental 1 
is to the earth, that is, to the locality 
existing plant. But certain 
forces are always in operation. The lib 
pull, the raw material pull, the 
pull. the transportation pull. 

Illustrations from modern industry ™ 
senting any one of these influences of #°* 
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bination of them come crema in. ¢ 
tanning industry from its early ot 
was associated with the plentiful supplies 
oak and hemlock tan bark to be found i 
State of Pennsylvania. The 
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id congenial labor and raw ma- 
veloped amid , but the pull away from 


ja grows stronger and stronger 


+ 


war more conscientious thought 
on the leather industry than in 
period in its history. The raw 
industry are two, first animal 
tanning materials. The sole 
the country are produced in 
Hides and skins are a by-product 
business "compa se in the 
Mississippi Valley. anning ma- 
Died with hemlock, chestnut and 
With the depletion of our hard- 
forests through chestnut blight 
’s axe, the westward pull 

js becoming relatively stronger than 


of tan bark. 

on the chemical tannages are 
“ning to revolutionize the upper leather 
. Upper leather is now tanned by 
process which shortens the time 
into days, reducing the overhead 
investment enormously. The 
the varied-colored high-priced 
achievements of the last few 
of suede leather which is taking the 
fabric material in the making of 
shoes. All this means a change in 
costs and raw materials. 


Tanning, Too, Changes 


URTHER, the industry has obtained in- 
| pee mobility through the concentration 
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_ of tan bark into more portable extracts. The 


quebracho brought from Latin America for 


no longer comes in the log 


| but in the form of concentrated extract. With 
_ these revolutions going on in the tanning in- 


dustry may we not anticipate a progressive 
movement westward? A great trade in boots 


| and shoes is developing with Far Eastern 
| peoples. These peoples have no prejudice 


against our darker tanned leathers, conse- 
quently imported tanning materials such as 
sumac and quebracho may readily furnish the 
raw material for tanning establishments set 


. up on the Pacific Coast. 


One may discern a movement of the boot- 
and-shoe industry from New England west- 
ward. In the State of Massachusetts is con- 
centrated fully one-third of the boot-and-shoe 
establishments of the entire country. But 
boot-and-shoe factories have sprung up in 
recent years to the number of fifty-four in 
the State of Missouri. The pull westward 
is based on marketing considerations. From 
the standpoint of marketing, an establishment 
in St. Louis enjoys a less competitive selling 
radius than an establishment in Massachusetts 
or New Hampshire. 

The boot-and-shoe business is less depend- 
ent upon hereditary New England labor than 

Was a generation ago. It is becoming less 
and less a handicraft and more and more a 
machine product. The old time shoemaker 
Was a skilled worker—his craft was hereditary. 

living today can remember when they 
Were measured for footwear by the village 
maker, who did every bit of work on 
4 pair of shoes with his own hands. Today 
@ shoe is built by hundreds of different op- 
eratots > feed pieces of leather into ma- 
This lengthens the labor tether of the 

shoe manufacturer. 

The southward creep of the cotton-textile 

8 worth analyzing. Measured in 

of quantity rather than quality, the 
center of gravity of the world’s cotton-spin- 
ning has already passed from old 
England to New England, and is now visibly 
= from New England to our southern 
» The 36,000,000 spindles in the United 


States are turning out about twice the 
weight of cotton yarn produced by 157,000,- 
000 spindles in Great Britain. With a surplus 
of skilled hereditary labor and better climatic 
conditions the British mills concentrate on the 
spinning of fine counts. 

These conditions are somewhat reversed in 
the American industry. Here labor is more of 
a factor than in Lancashire. Precisely the 
same forces are now in operation as between 
our New England and southern mills, labor 
being cheaper and more plentiful in the south. 
This means that the New England mills must 
either concentrate more and more on fine 
counts or else equalize the labor differential 
by establishing mills in the south for spinning 
the coarser yarns. At the beginning of the 
century who would have prophesied that 
within twenty-five years the southern cotton 
mills would be splitting about 50-50 with the 
New England mills in the number of spindles 
and would be consuming more than twice 
the amount of cotton? While the New Eng- 
land mills are fairly holding their own when it 
comes to quality, they are losing ground in 
the fabrication of the coarser fabrics. Hence 
it has become a matter of moving southward 
in order to survive. 

Along with this major migration southward 
we may detect a minor migratory movement 
from the city to the country. Modern mills, 
particularly in the south, have elbowed their 
way out of the cities into the suburbs. This 
means that the new mills are forming the 
nuclei of village communities run on a patri- 
archal system under which the mill owner 
keeps his labor content in rustic surroundings 
by providing community schools, moving pic- 
tures, gardens and other reliefs from the 
tedium and isolation imposed upon dwellers in 
the country. 


Weevil Moves Cotton 


| peccle srager it is interesting to note that the 
growing of cotton is moving northward and 
westward. The driving force here is a beetie 
that has done more to revolutionize the social 
and economic order than any insect since the 
days when the plague of lice and flies chal- 
lenged the peace and power of the despotic 
King of Egypt. The boll weevil, a beetle of 
about the bigness of an ordinary house-fly, has 
practically destroyed our fine sea-island cotton 
grown along our southeastern Atlantic littoral, 
and cotton-growing is becoming more and 
more concentrated in either the dryer or the 
colder regions of the south. 

Cotton-planting is being based more and 
more upon the principle of finding localities 
that are uncongenial to the boll weevil. The 
center of cotton production in the south 
within a few years has practically crossed 
the Stat: of Mississippi from its eastern to 
its western boundary and is now steadily 
creeping northward. A slight step is thus 
being taken on the part of raw material to 
join hands with the southward and westward 
movement of the cotton mills. 

We have in this country a great number of 
industries which follow in the train of agri- 
culture. We have learned the secret of in- 
dustrializing agriculture. The Serbians with 
every natural advantage for raising hogs have 
never succeeded in industrializing their hog 
industry. Scientific packing plants. refrigera- 
tor cars—these are things they know nothing 
about. We take our raw foods as they come 
from the earth, transform them, concentrate 
them and distribute them in portable form all 
over the world. Our patented breakfast foods, 
our canned vegetables, tinned meats, con- 
densed milk, preserved fruits, meat packing, 
soap making, conversion of corn into starch 
and glucose—all these things represent a short 
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coupling as between agriculture and industry. 
Hitched up along with it all are the industries 
which provide agriculture with its tools, great 
industrial establishments in Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, California, turning out agricultural 
implements. ¥ 

It is a rather striking fact that our agricul- 
tural center has moved westward more rapidly 
than our population center, and the population 
center in turn more rapidly than the industrial 
center, The center of population has moved 
steadily westward with little or no deflection 
north or south from the 39th parallel of lati- 
tude. One hundred and thirty years ago the 
center of population was at Baltimore; by 
1920 it had marched to southwestern Indiana. 
In the past four decades the center of agri- 
culture has shifted from Washington County, 
Indiana, to Perry County, Illinois, represent- 
ing a westward migration of 272 miles with 
a dip southward of 54 miles. 


Westward March of Three 


jaa THE same period the manufacturing 
center has moved from western Pennsylvania 
to Logan County, Ohio, with a westward 
march of about 200 miles and a southern 
slant of around 25 miles. Will the industrial 
center of the country ever succeed in catching 
up with the population center, and will both 
in time overtake the agricultural center? 

One may hazard an intelligent guess that 
this is just about the thing which is bound 
to happen. The march of agriculture creates 
in this country a sort of vacuum into which 
is inevitably sucked both population and in- 
dustry. Industry has always lagged behind 
the march of agriculture because of the at- 
traction of the sea and the physical attach- 
ment of old and established plants to what 
might be called the old homestead. 

New forces are now beginning to operate. 
Industrialism grows apace on the Pacific coast. 
The question is seriously mooting as to 
whether in years to come the Pacific rather 
than the Atlantic may not become the chief 
theater of our foreign-trade operations, just 
as with the westward march of civilization 
the Mediterranean gave place to the Atlantic 
stage in the commerce of the world. And 
what about the progressive march of agricul- 
ture westward? 

Here is the opinion of an expert who was 
discussing the matter with the writer the other 
day: 

Like all prophecies, one man’s intelligent guess 
is about as good as another’s. It looks to me 
as if our agriculture in its march westward is in 
the position of a football player who, after suc- 
cessive advances, is about to be stopped in his 
tracks if not thrown back for anactual loss. Both 
wheat and cattle raising are essentially frontier 
industries. Properly speaking, we no longer have 
any western frontier. With the disappearance 
of the frontier we are at a competitive dis- 
advantage with such frontier countries as Canada 
and the Argentine. Wheat is now being profit- 
ably grown within the Arctic Circle. We have 
no great reserves of virgin wheat lands to be 
put under the plow. Our virgin lands having been 
overcropped, our average yields per acre are now 
considerably lower than the Canadian averages. 
It is the same with cattle. We are approaching 
the limit in the expansion of cheap grazing areas. 
We are therefore beaten in this game by Argen- 
tina, In beef we are down to a purely domestic 
basis and no longer cut any important figure on 
the export side. Unless we invoke tariff protec- 
tion Argentine beef will no doubt be underselling 
American beef in our own markets within the 
next ten years. 


Another thing, we have to think of our 
expansion of farm areas not only in terms of 
land but in terms of water. We can bring an 
empire of western arid land into cultivation 
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through irrigation but we shall not be using 
much common sense if it costs more to pro- 
duce irrigated crops than we can possibly get 
out of them. 

We have the problem of making water do 
its full agricultural duty, but few people cor- 
rectly estimate the amount of water which is 
required to convert arid wastes into flowering 
fields. To grow one pound of wheat requires 
water not by the pound but by the ton. Ex- 
perts reckon that it takes about 6,800 tons of 
water to grow the food required to support a 
human being in this country for one year. 
Now the total rainfall for the entire country, 
if used in the best and most efficient way, 
would enable us to cultivate probably not 
more than one-half of our land area. 


Lines of Intension 


8 atm agricultural development, therefore, 
lies along the lines of intension rather 
than extension and we may expect to see this 
process, along with the building of good roads, 
worked out to a relatively greater degree in 
the states east than in the states west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Enthusiasts, figuring on our capacity to in- 
crease our population by the hundreds of 
millions, point to the fact that the Nile valley 
supports through agriculture alone a popula- 
tion of over 1,000 to the square mile. My 
friend Montgomery, chief of the Foodstuffs 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
points out that the cultivated crops of Japan 
are produced on an area about 69 per cent 
of the area of cultivated crops in the State 
of Illinvis. Yet on this area Japan produces 
enough to feed 41,000,000 people. We have 
twenty times the total land area but only twice 
the population of Japan. 

As foods are utilized in the United States 
at present we grow sufficient to feed 120,000.- 
000 people. If our foods were utilized as eco- 
nomically as in Germany we could probably 
feed 100,000,000 more; if our foods were 
utilized as they are in Japan we have sufficient 
for a population of 350,000,000 people. 

It is a question of standards of living. Our 
people, accustomed to the good things of this 
life, an abundance of sugar, meat, animal fats, 
are not captivated with the idea of doing a 
day’s work on a bit of fish and a cup of boiled 
rice. Of our vege- 
table food prod- 
ucts the United 












“Are we headed back 
toward nomadic condi- 
tions?”’ asks Mr. Dennis. 
“Are our great industries 

so long tethered to their 
plants of brick, steel, glass 
and stone—becoming more 
like fishing: a matter of 
heaving up the anchor and 
moving to better grounds ?"’ 
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States utilizes only 26 per cent as human food, 
while Germany utilizes 70 per cent and Japan 
94 per cent. > 

If, according to the above line of argument, 
the westward movement of agriculture is to 
receive a check, we may reasonably expect 
to see our industrial center catch up with our 
agricultural center. Moreover, we may look to 
see a further deflection toward the south with 
a quickening of agricultural development in 
that region. Good roads are contributing to 
this along with the high prices of cotton and 
tobacco and tourist development in Florida. 
Having pressed to the uttermost limb of our 
western frontier areas, we are discovering new 
frontiers in some of our oldest estates. 

Modern industrialism is the creature not 
of muscular effort but of brain-directed ma- 
chines. For mechanical power we depend 
primarily upon the latent energy of coal, oil 
and falling water. Electricity is the despatch 
agent through which released energy is dis- 
tributed. Sweden, Italy and Switzerland are 
rich in water power but lack coal. England 
possesses coal but no water power. Holland is 
short of both coal and water power. The 
United States possesses enormous reserves of 
each. 

Sweden and Italy have developed about 
one-fourth of their potential water power, 
Switzerland about 80 per cent, Russia about 
one-half of one per cent. Our North Ameri- 
can continent has about one-fourth of the 
world’s supply of oil, nearly two-thirds the 
coal and about one-sixth the potential water 
power. The center of these sources of power 
lies west of the Mississippi River; that of coal 
in western Nebraska, that of oil in south- 
eastern Colorado, with the water-power center 
in central Wyoming. 


Steel Industry Reaches Out 


f tHe STEEL industry branches fan-like from 
its original locus convenient to the coal and 
oil deposits of western Pennsylvania. It 
branches out northwest to meet eastbound 
iron ores from Lake Superior. It moves 
southward to climb astride the coal, iron ore 
and limestone deposits of Alabama. The 
Birmingham mills, already sitting fairly 
atop the basic raw materials for pig-iron 
manufacture, have another string to their 
bow in the vast potential power of the 
Tennessee River. 

On the side of power distribution 
we are practicing economics through 
tying electrical stations together. 
The development of superpower 
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-of our economic development is 









systems means a step toward 
lishment of industrial operatic 
towns whose housing conditions | 
and where crowding can be avoided 
has a social as well as economic im 
tricity is said to have destroyed: 
circle which formerly grouped jf 
the coal-oil lamp. Young folk+ 
their homes for the well-lighted i 
ing pictures, and brightly illuming 
As a compensation on the social 
tricity may wipe out the slum evils 
It would be tedious to multiply if 
The inertia habit, the early ad 
proximity to tidewater, the phys 
ment of masonry and machinery: 
all exercise a powerful restraini 
upon the westward migration of im 
dustrially the Atlantic region prods 
cent, the Mississippi River Valley 4 
the Pacific Coast and mountain § 
cent of the national output, but the 
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Craving for Elbow } 


URNITURE factories, glass fa 

chine shops, meat-packing plant 
westward in the first place for 
terial, are now confirmed in their 
by the westward trend of populatio 
strategic advantage in marketing? 
Further, new industries have sprung: 
train of broad-scale agriculture, | 
perous section of the country can Ion 
exclusively pastoral or agricultural, | 

Again we are learning that, Wi 
modern factory may best thrive in UF 
roundings, a point is reached when} 
vantage passes over to its opposite. 
costs, the craving for elbow room, the 
of labor difficulties, all work toward) 
tralization. The spread of manuf 
the west and south tends to obliterate _ 
lines of cleavage as between occupations a 
interests. 

The old political idea of a solid south w 
based essentially on the idea of economi 
solidarity. The base of the economic pyrami 
was the cultivation of corn and cotton. Tr 
infiltration of industries into agricultural con 
munities is a matter of far-reaching social a 
political import. Sectional lines are thus be 
coming blurred and better harmony esti SY 
lished between jarring, conflicting interest 
Thus public questions may be considered fim me 
a broad national standpoint rather than fr 
a sectional angle. must b 
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No honest business man has ever won in a bout with a fire. 


Assets or . 
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The best he can get is a draw. 
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Statistics of business failures following fires prove this 


After the Fire? 


By RAYMOND C. WILLOUGHBY 


S$ YOUR fire insurance insured? 
That’s a burning question every 
business man may have to an- 
swer, To collect insurance, the loss 
must be proved, and the quickest 
proof is in the records of the busi- 
ness. Adjustments are made, of 
course, when the records are de- 
stroyed, but the settlement then be- 
comes a matter for agreed esti- 
mates, rather than for proof by 
records. But even though the mea- 
surable loss is compensated by pay- 
ment under a policy, no insurance 
tah protect a business from the  — 
consequential losses that proceed 
from the destruction of records—- 
the destruction of the productive system and 
toutine that make “business as usual.” 
_ Too many useful business enterprises go up 
m smoke every year, and too many of these 
pie concerns stop going because their 
ity aly teady fuel for flames. In every 
in every town blackened ruins stand 
teproachful sepulchres of business. Gaunt 
@ stark, the ravaged walls are grim re- 
Mers that firemen sometimes come too 
those seared walls is written the 
build Indictment that Americans seem to 
Mostly to burn. 


the last fifty years, 1875 to 1925, the 


vented is doubly evil. 


annual property loss from fire has risen from 
$78,102,285 to approximately $500,000,000. 
The aggregates in the intervening years show 
a continual increase through 1923, with a 
slight decrease for 1924. No one knows the 
value of the intangibles lost—the value of 
the things that cannot be appraised. But the 
known property destruction is still large 
enough to be appalling, still large enough to 
suggest that something should be done 
about it. 

Half a billion dollars! What vast enter- 
prises could be served with that mighty sum! 
What debts could be paid! What comforts 


ASTE is an evil thing. Waste that can be pre- 
The nation’s fire bill is more 
than half a billion a year, and more than half of that is 
preventable by means within our reach. 

Witness the Chamber’s fire prevention contest, with 
its record of cities which have cut losses. 
we set forth some of the things other than actual prop- 
erty that disappear in fire. 
shall drive away at other preventable fire wastes. 


In this article 


And from time to time we R. 


and conveniences tould be provided. 
for mankind! 

Of course something is being 
done. Important progress has been 
made toward the prevention of fire 
and protection from fire. But it 
does seem that only the burned 
business man dreads a fire. Re- 
ports assembled by the Safe Cab- 
inet Company of Marietta, Ohio, 
from credit histories compiled by 
G. Dun & Company, on one 
hundred concerns—selected at ran- 
dom to show the effect of loss of 
records by fire—disclose: 

43% of the concerns did not re- 
sume business. 

14% lost from 30 to 67 per cent of their credit 
standing 

17% discontinued credit reports. 

26% lost no credit, but lost in other ways. 

Those figures say that fire is a bad break 
for the business that loses its records—a loss 
that may break up the business or break down 
its credit. A baptism of fire can change the 
records to assets, or to ashes without benefit 
of fire insurance, for it is a condition of the 
standard fire policies, imposed by the legisla- 
tures of the various states, that they shall not 
cover “accounts, bills, currency, deeds, evi- 
dences of debt, money, notes or securities, nor 
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specifically named herein in writing, 

manuscripts, mechanical drawings, 
patterns.” The value of the evidence 
i by records is so problematical that 
insurable as such, although their 
tiOn\(that is, the books them- 
and ‘clesical labor devoted to 


’ “* 

make’ and use the records in 
the course of business may know whether or 
net they are replaceable and at what cost, but 
mo one can foretell the loss-in operating the 
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ain’ 
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a memory. 

Inf@rest in ‘the protection of records has 
gone beyond individual concern. Large groups 
of business men, organized in trade associa- 
tions, have given thought to the 

and reported their 
views. Among these associa- 
tions are the National Electric 
Light Association, the Railway 
Fire Prevention Association, and 
the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, an association of 
associations. Their deliberations 
have included protection by 
duplication, by vaults, by safes 
and by cabinets. 

The interest of the associa- 
tions named is representative of 
the increasing appreciation of 
the importance of business 
records in verifying claims for 
imsurance. For the terms of the 
standard fire policy fixed by the 
various legislatures require the 
policyholder to “make a com- 
plete inventory of the damaged 
and undamaged property, stating 
the quantity and costs of each 
article, and the amount claimed 
thereon; and, the insured shall, 
within sixty days after the fire, 
unless such time is extended in 
writing by this company, render 
to this company a proof of loss.” 

Also, the policyholder “shall 
produce for examination all 
books of accounts, bills, invoices, 
and other vouchers, or certified 
copies thereof, if originals be lost, 
at such reasonable time and place 
as may be designated by this 
company or its representative.” 

The words being those of the 
legislatures naturally savor of the jargon of 
the court room and the law office, but their 
meaning should be indelibly impressed on the 
mind of every business man. Shorn of the 
formalities of their expression, the require- 
ments come down to this simple fact: If there 
are no records to fix the loss, payment of in- 
surance must wait for other means to appraise 
the loss. 


Saving Records a Business 


ADJUSTMENT cannot be prompt unless the 
records are safe. . 

To make office records safe for business 
men has become a business in itself. Protec- 
tion is now provided by means of fire-resistant 
safes, vaults, and cabinets for original records 
and the keeping of duplicate records in a place 
not exposed to the same fire hazard as the 
originals. 

But when is a safe safe? Are vaults and 
cabinets sure to meet the emergency by which 
a business may stand or fall? 

The answer to these questions lies in the 
field of engineering study and investigation. 
Laboratories for testing protective devices for 
records are now maintained by manufacturers 
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In the old deys, when @ business 
house burned, the boss anxiously 
exhorted the firemen to “save the 
Nowadays firemen could 
not carry the “books”’ 
considerable business 
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of the devices and by the National Board of 
Underwriters. These laboratories make avail- 
able to users of’ the devices the best obtain- 
able information on the performance of 
protective devices when exposed to fire. 

Standards and testing procedure vary with 
different laboratories, but the practices of the 
Underwriters Laboratories of Chicago are 
illustrative. The safes submitted by the 
manufacturers for tests are safes that are in 
quantity production at the factories. Pre- 
liminary tests are made by engineers to de- 
termine the behavior of a safe under rough 
handling. 

That test survived, the so-called “explosion” 
test is made. Papers and books are put in 
the safe, which is then placed in a boxlike 
wooden structure in an open field. This struc- 
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filled with ea 
kindling wood ah ee 
and _excelsior. 


On the mass of combustibles are poured 30 
gallons of kerosene, and a match is applied. 
In fifteen minutes the temperature rises to 
1,700 degrees. If the safe develops explosive 
interior gases, the doors of the safe may be 
blown off or the walls may bulge. When the 
safe cools the contents are examined. 

After the “explosion” test comes the “fire 
endurance” test. Another safe, with a new set 
of documents, is placed in a gas furnace fitted 
with devices for controlling and measuring 
temperatures within the furnace and within 
the safe. The temperatures conform to a 


control curve which. requires . temperatures: 


approximating those of actual fires. To pass 
the supreme test, the interior of the safe must 
not show a maximum reading of 300 degrees. 
At the end of the test, the gas is shut off, 
the furnace cools for 24 hours, and the safe 
is dragged out for another examination of its 
contents. 

The severity of the tests depends on the 
service for which the safe is intended, but the 


procedure in all the tests conforms 
inite standard, 
readily obtainable by all man 


test undergo further trials in the 
In this test a safe is heated for an ka 
hoisted 30 feet and dropped on an uneven 
of bricks, which simulate the 
allowed to cool, turned upside down and agi 
heated for an hour, allowed to Cool inside th. 


closed furnace and then opened to determi, 
the condition of the contents, 


Ae laboratories do not conform tp 


tinually toward higher standards and 
ingly severe tests. But the outline of ¢ 
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cedure for testing safes 
illustrate the the 
the investigative meth 
indicates that definite plans 
applied with a view to obts 
exact results which will ge. 
business men advance inform 
tion on the emergency quality. 
of protective equipment, 
In the record protection} jp is 
dustry, as in other industtis} shandor 
where industrial research by! fore the 
played a great part in mode! bodies | 
development, great credit is dy to see V 
the progressive manufactures jines cc 
who have spent and are spené§ of the c 
ing vast amounts of money ia} 3 per c¢ 
the trained abilities of scientin) ‘The j 
and the most modern facilitis§ snd mi 
for research. Factual | 
It may be that some babf doubted 
nesses have developed their ®) M_ sys 
cords to superfluity—their f enough, 
my ability 


ae ees 
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are so many and various fj 
they defeat the purpose of thet} adequat 
design. And there are recone The s 
that outlive their usefulness, aif & Main 


then are withdrawn for ordeti§ greater 
destruction. But no matter Ri} except 
simple and how few the reconh§ almost | 


there are some that are basicaly§ It req 
important to the operation @ building 
the business. an end. 
Every business man shout improve 
know the records that are @fenlarge 
sential to his business life, Mifomies 
those records should it} tension 
so safeguarded ftit}more in 
fire that they will ® 
intact and useful wer 


their containers to ® W 
dug from the ruins a¥ su 
flame-razed building fcome m 


Perhaps the vious an 
mids of Egypt ate t) motor c 
only structures M8) But t 
give dependable ass} tion the 
ance of preserving U#}is not al 
contents. But mogi@fa patien 


business buildings must have doors and Wj hemop! 
dows, shafts and stairways for the convememge 
of the workers, and these openings = th 
passages raise their own problems of fire pj fortable 


tection. The problem of protecting @#°)¥as iney 
records is not solved by sealing the Team And 
in an inaccessible crypt under a monumemepcoud de 
pile of stones.- Protection must be proves the b 
at the place of use. pias to d 
- No honest business man has ever Wore € 
bout with fire. A draw is the best he catig Yat sor 


No business man will know exactly howa 
he can lose until he loses his business 1% ‘eight | 
Neither will the insurance company, @a@# 

lack of information will delay the adjusu™ 
Protect your records and they will prowe a 
your business. 
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Spending $1.75 to Take in $1 


| mere’s the Problem Some R 


Are Meeting It 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 
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ailroads Face, and Here’s How Some of Them 





N & MAINE, op- 





erating 2,287 miles of railroad 


jn northern New England, THE Boston & Maine Railroad startled the country 
some time ago by announcing that it would like to 

get rid of some 1,000 of its 2,500 miles of track, explain- 
ing that 40 per cent of its mileage brought in only about 
3 per cent of its revenue in 1923. 
Here’s a little table of revenue and expenses of some 
branch lines of the Boston & Maine: 


Branch Lines 


Nashua & Acton 
Tewksbury Lines 
Newburyport 
Lawrence 

South Reading 
North Ware 
Manchester-Milford 
New Boston 


to abandon a thousand 
its branch lines. 

there have been 

abandonments of light 

ches, and a considerable 

small independent = 

e out of business an 

oe et Nothing, though, 

Iled public at- 


mh wholesale scrapping. 
tection} jt is to be assumed that the 
itis} shandonment will be opposed be- 
TS) fore the various public regulatory 
bodies concerned, but it is difficult 


edit is te to see what else is to be done. The Keene 


Heht jines concerned, with 45 per cent 

are Speni} of the company’s mileage, carry but 
hey int} 3 per cent of its traffic. 

The increasing drag of the thou- 

sand miles of line that cannot earn 

operating expenses has un- 

iF doubtedly weakened the whole B. & 

d their my yf. , and, if continued long 


Miles Revenues Expenses 
$57,472 


Peterborough 
Belmont 


1,200 
3,260 12,930 


Losses 
$55,946 best. 


106,300 


The railroads have long recog- 
nized, though, that few branches 
paid their way and none were in 
any sense profitable, even as 
“feeders,” but the obligation of 
public service made it necessary to 
continue their operation. They 
were the best transportation avail- 
able, and for the handling of car- 
load and bulk freight, such as prod- 
ucts of mines and quarries or forest 
products, will doubtless remain the 
26,140 The financial difficulties of their 
operation, gradually increasing as 
‘costs rose, were intensified by the 
passage of the Adamson Act in 
1916. Before that time branch-line 
train crews had been paid on a 
different basis from main-line 
crews, on most roads. The spread 
of hours before overtime began was 
usually greater, the overtime pay 


85,100 
38,900 
37,500 
40,200 
17,900 
85,200 
21,000 
12,200 

9,670 





$363,386 $873,302 





must eventually impair the 


$536,056 
Graphic proof of how a blood-sucking railroad can 
rob the public! 


amounted to less, and even the 
basic rate of pay was somewhat be- 
low the main-line standard. 

All that is changed. Hour for 
hour and mile for mile, the branch- 
line crew draws the same pay as 





ity ability of this highly necessary road 
i} adequately to serve its people. 
The situation is not peculiar to the Boston 
#& Maine. The same forces are at work to 
for ordeiy§ greater or less degree on almost every railroad, 
natter hot the few fortunate ones which are 
he reconi§ almost without light traffic branches. 
re basicallf It requitcs but little foresight to see that the 
eration *§ building of branch railroad lines is about at 
Janend. The money that railroads spend for 
an sholeimprovements hereafter must be used to 
lat are Gfenlarge the capacity and increase the econ- 
S life, mfomies of the lines of heavier traffic. Ex- 
s should b tension of railroads has been succeeded by a 
‘ded {tis} more intensive development of existing lines. 


will 
seful wer Face Motor Competition 


ners to Wat factors are bringing about such re- 
> ruins Oy sults, and what their effect may be, be- 
building Fcome matters of interest. Latest, most ob- 
the pyFivious and most picturesque of these factors is 
ypt are Ut} motor competition. 
jures 18) But to ascribe entirely to motor competi- 
able ass} tion the demise of certain branch-line railroads 
rving W'S ot altogether unlike ascribing the death of 
jut model Patient suffering from pernicious anaemia, 
5 anes, aophilia and a boil on the neck to the 
— last named. Doubtless the boil 
mings a the patient’s last hours more uncom- 
ond hastened the end, but the end 
: e. 
i _And $0 it is with many a branch line. It 
A hee ed a wholesale transportation business, 
ee ess were there to do. Instead it 
4% 0 do a little retail hauling with a machine 
: ~ €xpenses- cannot be geared dawn 
Sort of work. . a 
mere are branch lines where there is one 
a day each way, and that one 
hada’ oot, more than a fourth of what it 
of way for that branch cost 
48 much as main line right of way: 


grading cost nearly as much; cross-ties cost 
about as much and rot out about as quickly; 
stations and structures need paint about as 
often. 

In short, with comparatively little addi- 
tional expense that branch, instead of moving 
one quarter-loaded train a day, could move 
ten full-loaded ones if the traffic were offered, 
and do it at a ton-mile cost of perhaps a 
fiftieth or a hundredth of its present cost. 

Now it so happens that it is our policy in 
the United States that the man who uses the 
railroads shall pay the entire cost of the trans- 
portation service he buys. This is not true of 
shippers or travelers by highway or by water- 
way, who pay little more than the cost of the 
actual movement of the freight or of them- 
selves, most other expenses being borne by 
subsidy from the general treasury. 

Railroad rates, then, have had to be made 
high enough to cover all the costs of railroad 
transportation. In the early days these costs 
were low, so far as labor, fuel, supplies and 
the like went. As time passed these items 
have increased enormously. 

The increase has been met by applying the 
methods of quantity production, handling 
more tons in bigger cars, hauling more cars 
with more powerful locomotives on better 
tracks—in short, meeting the increased cost 
by higher efficiency and greater production 
rather than by increase in rates. 

But this method could be applied only 
where there was a sufficient density of traffic. 
Without that the economies that have made 
it possible for the main lines of the Ameri- 
can railroads to make a living, charging the 
lowest rates in the world and paying the high- 
est wages, could not have been realized. And 
on the branches there isn’t any such traffic. 


those on the main line; ton for ton 
and passenger for passenger, they 
draw more. The crew of the little dinky train 
standing at the junction waiting for the lim- 
ited to sail grandly past may be making more 
in a month than the men handling the “pride 
of the road.” 

Time was when the higher operating costs 
of the branch lines were reflected to some ex- 
tent in the rates charged. Rate adjustments 
on a system-wide or territory-wide scale, with 
mileage as a predominant factor, have about 
wiped that out. Mile for mile and ton for 
ton, branch-line rates are now pretty well in 
line with main lines, regardless of cost of 
operation. 


Revenues Feel the Effect : 


HERE we have the patient already suffer- 
ing from high operating costs and under- 
nourishment, and getting worse, when the new 
factor of bus and truck competition enters the 
field. It is a real factor, even if not the basic 
cause of the branch line’s troubles. 

Revenues feel the effect of the competition 
keenly; operating costs, for reasons that will 
be shown, hardly at all. 

Motor competition will continue. The com- 
mon-carrier motor has a place to fill in the 
transportation scheme, and no one wants to 
prevent it from filling it. There are many 
who feel that the present state of the busi- 
ness is not wholesome; that its services, 
schedules, rates, etc., should be under public 
regulation, as are those of rail carriers; and 
that it should pay fer the use of the public 
highways something comparable with what it 
costs the railroads to build and keep up their 
tracks. 

This might produce two results: a determi- 
nation of the real cost of handling freight by 
rail and by highway, with a resulting choice 
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of the cheaper, and a stabilization of high- 
way service which would make possible the 
scrapping of branch lines without injury to 
the communities served. 

That, though, is in the future. Just now 
railroad managements are faced with the un- 
pleasant fact that the bus and the truck are 
cutting heavily into the already too thin reve- 
nues of their branches and that there is no 
way to make corresponding cuts in expenses. 

The Pere Marquette in 1913 handled 
5,666,058 passengers. In 1923 it handled 
2,441,140, less than half as many. Its pas- 
senger-train mileage was reduced from 3,737,- 
958 to 3,301,793, a cut of but 13 per cent. In 
the same period its less-than-carioad freight 
fell to but little more than half its former 
value. 

It is a fact that train service cannot be cut 
beyond a certain minimum, even though pub- 
lic regulatory bodies might permit. And if it 
could, it would be no real remedy. Taking 
off trains on a railroad does not stop ex- 
penses. 

Enlarging Capacity No Remedy 

T CUTS them down, of course, but so long 

as a railroad is in existence and in use, more 
than half its expenses go on whether it runs 
one train a day or fifty, whether its trains run 
full or empty. This constant part of a rail- 
road's expenses corresponds to the part that is 
so largely borne by the taxpayers in other sys- 
tems of common-carrier transportation 

Enlarging the capacity and thereby increas- 
ing the efficiency of the branch lines is no 
remedy either. Most of them now have more 
capacity than they can find use for, and must 
operate at reduced efficiency because of the 
lack of traffic. 

The rail motor car, widely acclaimed as a 
sort of panacea for branch-line ills, is really 
more of a palliative. It can help in the pas- 
senger service where it makes possible im- 
proved schedules at a reduced cost of opera- 
tion, and has sometimes brought about an in- 
crease in revenues. It is of no help in the 
freight service. 

Many branch lines were built—or bought— 
as feeders. It would seem that some of them 
have reversed the process and that nothing 
keeps them alive but the fact that they are 
able to draw sustenance from the larger 


Steel rails at so much per foot, rusting in the rain; ties, carefully 
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systems of which they form only a part. 

There are several hundred railroads in the 
United States which from the standpoint of 
traffic density are the equivalent of branch 
lines but are not parts of large systems. 
These are the so-called “short lines,” most of 
which were built into new territory too late 
to be absorbed into the large systems back in 
the days when branch-line operating costs 
were less and revenues more, comparatively 
speaking, than they are now. 

The Short Line Problem 

‘OME of these short lines are profitable, 
J many more manage to get by, a consider- 
able percentage live on the ragged edge, and 
not a few have had to give up the struggle 
within the past few years. 

That any considerable number of them sur- 
vive is due largely to the fact that they are 
not operated according to trunk-line practice. 
Wages are usually somewhat less, in keeping 
with lesser strain and responsibilities, perhaps, 
and rates are somewhat more per mile. In 
other words, operating conditions are nearer 
what they were on the branches of the trunk 
lines before 1916. 

Again, many of the “short lines” are in ter- 
ritory where they are not yet completely 
paralleled by paved highways open to the free 
use of a competitor. Where they are so 
paralleled the results are shockingly painful to 
the short line—about as much so as the results 
of a similar situation are to an electric inter- 
urban line. The electric interurban, after all, 
is a sort: of passenger-carrying short line, with 
no wholesale transportation to sell. Parallel- 
ing busses usually leave the interurban the 
low-rate commuters to haul, taking the higher- 
fare cash passengers for themselves. 

The result of that sort of competition is 
inevitable. It becomes largely a question of 
how long the rail line can stand the punish- 
ment. 

Another factor in the continued existence 
of some of the independent short lines is 
that the people along them realize what 
it is to be without a railroad and, knowing 
that the short lines are weak, are solicitous 
for their health and continued life. 

This fact, and the recognition of it by the 
rate-making bodies, has resulted in such lines 
getting relief from the operation of the long 
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1 bought, warping in the sun; an expensive road bed, crumbling in disuse; tall weeds hiding as best 
the abandonment of property and investment. For it is cheaper to let the whole thing rot than to spend $1.75 trying to take in $1, says Mr. Henry, who is 8 
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merce Act to a considerable extent, Cs hauls 
prevailing rate systems they are fren | Se” 
allowed to charge one scale of rates to g "| pom 


local points, at the same time meeting ; 
lower scale of the trunk lines at commas 
junction points. ’ 
The action of the Boston & Maine a. 
may be an indication of the future f.9 
many, many branch lines. There is ap 
native, of course, to complete abands 
That would be a separation of the uma 
able branch from the main lines, leayj ql 
an independent short line, in which sad 
might continue to exist and serve, with pp 
ential treatment. That seems to be 
Boston & Maine has done with one of its ie! 
mont subsidiaries. 
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Some years ago the Southern Railway g peat 
trolled two roads which were in effect br truck s 
lines, although owned and operated by z train se 
rate corporations. Both roads were unpmgl That 
able. the pos 

Unequalled in Freight ing dev 
“\NE of them, the Macon & Birming = 
which seemed to have no possibilities who te 
successful operation, was abandoned entin n 
The other, known as the Southern Railmwy: gg 
Mississippi, has been reorganized as the , 
lumbus & Greeneville and continues in & i t 
vice as an independent road, apparently wi 
reasonable success. wf opporte 


Of course, where the unprofitable brandi 
an integral corporate part of a system, su 
simple solutions may not be possible. 

Railroads will continue their developm 
as wholesale carriers of mass transpo 
hauling heavy freight long distances and H 
dling long-distance passengers—if the aire T 
don’t get them after a while. Nothing hg 
been found, nor is there anything in ggp by the 


that can compare with the railroad int Depart 
work, referen 

Studies of the engineering school at Imp Chambi 
State College show that motor-truck trangep This r 


tation costs more than 11 cents per tonpy No. 46. 








mile, without considering the cost of bu The | 
and maintaining the roads the truck runsormp ‘1. T! 
This is ten times the average railroad ratepg ways tr 
ton per mile. tance ta 
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rvice. It can save 

ange from railroad 

on and also the railroad’s 

termi "costs, =, prone 

ts a hundred pounds. 

aoa 30 cok rates should be 

to cover the a cost of 

handling, including a tair 

pa of the highway cost, the 

would still constitute a 

and convenient method of 

transportation for short-haul, 
jess-than-carload business. _ 

It is proposed on many sides 
the railroads go into this 
‘ng business for themselves. 
Some of them, 
the Pennsylvania, pains, A: 
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NEW 
* : “MASSACHUSETYS 
= to be meeting with con- 
siderable success in substituting 
tuck service for local freight- 
in service. ’ 
That all of them are alive to 
the possibilities and are watch- 
ing developments is assured. In 
spite of the assumptions of that 
school of doctrinaire writers 
who tell us that railroad man- 
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agements are “stupidly ineffi- 
cient,” they really do know some- 
thing about their own business. 

If truck service offers an 
opportunity adequately to serve 


A Referendum on Tax 


Red lines are roads that the Boston & Maine would like to get rid of at once, roads 
that cost far more to operate than the revenues they bring in. Yet what of the com- 
munities they serve? That’s the problem that the railroads face. If a department 
store couldn’t make a profit selling shoes, it would not necessarily have to sell shoes. 
But a railroad has a duty to the public which it cannot evade if it would 
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their patrons and enables them 
to get rid of unproductive oper- 
ations, they are pretty liable to 
adopt truck service. 

It is a matter that cannot be 
settled by large and ‘sweeping 
assumptions. Each situation 
must be studied. There are 
many cases where there is not 
enough business to support a rail 
line, let alone both a rail and 
a highway transport line. 

But if the bus and the truck 
can do the service better and 
more cheaply, regardless of who 
operates them, it is reasonable 
to believe that they will cap- 
ture the business. If so, it is 
but fair that the railroad should 
be ailowed to cut its loss by 
discontinuing its line. 

To scrap a railroad line that 
cost real money to build must 
be a painful operation, but an 
even more painful one is to keep 
on operating it when it costs a 
dollar and seventy-five cents to 
take in a dollar. That is what 
the railroads have done on a 
good many branches for several 
years. Perhaps the motor way 
of moving business may make it 
possible to end the agony. 


Questions 


No. 46. 


HREE recommendations related to es- 


tate taxes, and the coordination of na- 
tional and state taxation systems, made 
by the advisory committee for the Finance 
Department, have been ordered submitted to 
referendum by the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
This referendum is designated Referendum 


The recommendations are: 

1. That the Federal Government should al- 
ways refrain from imposing estate or inheri- 
tance taxes, 

2, That the estate tax now levied by the 
Federal Government should be repealed. 

3. That there should be an organization of 
4 representatives of the states and of the Fed- 

ital Government to coordinate national and 


tems of taxation. 


§ official action regarding Federal estate 
on the question of coordinating the 
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| and state taxation systems, has been 
the Chamber, the committee’s re- 


plains, but the Chamber is already on 
resolution as favoring the creation 


eint Congressional Committee to con- 


e 


ile 


ly the subject of national taxa- 
committee did not attempt to 


le method for putting its third recom- 


into effect, for 


simply to state the principle and 
the executive officers of the United 


hamber to take advantage of any oppor- 


May offer as a means of effectuating 


ptly and completely the principle 


tid it be approved by referendum vote. 


oranda, one discussing the ques- 


tate taxes and the reasons for sub- 


rst two recommendations to ref- 


M, and the other discussing the qués- 


f Coordinating national and state taxa- 


id the reasons for submitting the third 


tee’s report. 


ation to a vote, are attached to the 
With regard to es- 


tate taxes, the Advisory Committee reported 
that 


death taxes have, by an unbroken series of pre- 
cedents, been recognized as exclusively a field for 
state taxation except in time of war emergency; 
that at present state taxes on inheritance and es- 
tates are numerous and burdensome; that death 
taxes form a very appreciable portion of the cur- 
rent revenues of many of the states and that the 
states cannot be expected to forego this source of 
income; that death dues levied by the United 
States Government assure multiple taxation of 
estates and still further confuse a situation which 
is already chaotic due to the conflict of state 
laws ; 


and further, 


that estate or inheritance taxes are peculiarly 
unadapted for emergency purposes,.that it has 
been deemed, necessary or advisable for the Fed- 
eral Government to resort to peculiarly obnox- 
ious means in order to prevent the evasion of the 
national inheritance tax, that the income from 
death taxes levied by the United States Govern- 
ment has never formed more than an insignifi- 
cant portion of the total ordinary revenues of 
that government; that income from estate taxes 
is no longer necessary in order to balance the 
national budget; that estate taxes, as a perma- 
nent feature of our national taxation scheme, 
have been condemned by the President of the 
United States and by the National Tax Associa- 
tion, an impartial expert body; 


and that 


at no previous time in the history of the Na- 
tional Government has it levied death taxes over 
a period exceeding eight years; that unless the 
Federal estate taxes are repealed in the immediate 
future, there is a probability that they will be ac- 
cepted as a permanent source of national income. 


With these findings in mind, the committee 
concluded that the national estate taxes should 
not be imposed and those now existing should 
be abolished. Immediate action is advisable, 
it believed, in order that by continued use the 


national estate taxes may not come to be re- 
garded as a part of the permanent scheme of 
national taxation. 

Summarizing its findings with regard to na- 
tional and state taxation systems, the com- 
mittee reported that 


the present unsatisfactory tax situation, because 
of the confusion of state laws, results in multiple 
taxation; the taxation by the United States and 
the state governments of the same income or 
sources of income still further aggravates the un- 
satisfactory conditions; there appears little possi- 
bility of any permament improvement of condi- 
tions unless there is some coordinating influence 
both between the states themselves and between 
the states and the United States Government; and 
since there is now no existing organization for se- 
curing the required cooperation, it seems both ad- 
visable and necessary to perfect some organiza- 
tion composed of representatives of both the 
National and State Governments to consider the 
entire question of the inequities and burdens 
caused by the unsystematic tax laws of the 
country 


The members of the Advisory Committee 
for the Finance Department are: 


Fred I. Kent, chairman, vice-president and di- 
rector, Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
Arthur Andersen, of Arthur Andersen & Com- 
pany, accountants, Chicago; E. L. Carpenter, 
president, Skevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company, 
Minneapolis; Fred R. Fairchild, professor of eco- 
nomics, Yale University; W. F. Gephart, vice- 
president, First National Bank, St. Louis; Walter 
W. Head, president, Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha; Charles A. Hinsch, president, Fifth-Third 
National Bank, Cincinnati; Felix M. McWhirter, 
president, Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis; Roy 
C. Osgood, vice-president, First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York; John J. Raskob, vice-president, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours Company; Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board, General Electric 
Company, New York. 
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56 THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Money Grubbing—for Culture 


Of the Continental and Commercial Bank of Chicago 


By A. D. WELTON 











RE WE a nation of dollar 
chasers? 


My instinct is to answer: 
Yes, why not? 

What is dollar chasing? 

There is one answer and that in 
one word: 

Business. 

To this oracular reply nothing 
need be added by way of illumina- 
tion if business were accepted 
academically as well as practically 
for just what it is. What is called 
business — production, commerce, 
trade and finance—engages the seri- 
ous attention of nearly all the peo- 
ple of the United States. Those 
not directly so engaged are indi- 
rectly concerned. There may be 
some detached, unconcerned per- 
sons but they come within the 
classification of Blackstone’s 








money ? 


be ashamed. 


HY BE ashamed of making 
There are ways 
of making it, as there are ways of 
spending it, of which men should 
Need we fear for 
Harvard because George F. Baker, 
a banker, has given it $5,000,000? 
Is the University of Rochester 
worse because George Eastman 
made the camera a means of pleas- 
ure to millions and gave some of 
the money to that institution? 
Mr. Welton starts his article like a “sordid money 
grubber” but he winds it up an impassioned idealist. 


No other nation 
England is far along toe 
ards, compared to other Old-wox, 
countries ; but England is a 
in comparison with the 
States. 

Phe wg be interesti 

that the English with all the; 
ing habits and all their = 
ways are still frankly an 
cratic people. Their social sys 
is one of caste. The Labor Pary 
may be on the right track but its 
not yet powerful enough to brig 
the shackles of caste. And th, 
they are broken a long time my 
elapse before there emerges thy 
equality of opportunity upon 
democracy must be built. 

In England higher edhcation ; 








“roustabouts and such as walk in 

the night and sleep in the day, 

haunt customable taverns and ale houses and 
no man knows whence they come nor whither 
they go.” 

Nothing so conclusively demonstrates that 
this is a democratic country as the fact that 
business claims all of us. It may be that we 
have overreached. It may be that we have 
made a business of some things that are not or 
should not be made business. 


Running a Church Is Business 


pasa may not be a business, but 
running a church is. A college president 
needs to be as much business man as educator 
and failure in the latter field will be less 
noticed than in the former. There may be 
poets and painters starving in attics, but not 
if they know how to market their wares or to 
find someone who does. Painters find remun- 
erative employment in illustrating advertise- 
ments and the world is the better for having 
poets sing the praises of special brands of 
soap or sausage. 

In a democratic country business is the 
thing; business does not permit fixed classes. 
It cannot survive if there is denial of equality 
of opportunity. 

Is this rule by business desirable? 
ably. 

Here comes the flood of accusations that we 
are gross materialists, devoid of the refine- 
ments that come only from intense interest in 
the artistic, the spiritual, the intangible, the 
ineffable or whatever the antonym of mate- 
rial is. 

Americans desire things. Their desire for 
things, according to many Europeans who 
have surveyed what they call our mad rush, 
is intense, passionate, consuming. The fact 
that they have more things than any other 
people anywhere or any time exerts no deter- 
rent force. The demand and desire for more 
burns white hot and constantly. None has 
gained renown because he has made two blades 
grow where one grew before—that is too 
commonplace. To win passing fame one must 
grow the two blades and they must be better 
and cheaper grown at 2 point whence they can 
be got readily to market and sold at a profit. 

Of course the pursuit of things has been 


Prob- 


successful. It is difficult to find a field or 
department in which the American pursuit 
of things has failed. 

More railroad lines and better than else- 
where? To be sure. Railroads are needed to 
carry things and to carry people to points 
where things may be seen and purchased and 
people see and buy them. 

The statisticians will tell you that there are 
more telephones in New York than in Great 
Britain and nearly as many in Boston as in 
London. They will tell you how many more 
bath tubs there are in Chicago than on the en- 
tire continent of Europe; how much more 
electricity is consumed in Michigan than in 
China and India. They will give you much 
more comparative, interesting and useless in- 
formation about kitchen sinks, gas stoves, 
washing machines and a striking list of other 
back-saving and muscle-softening evidences of 
our inventiveness stimulated by our passion 
for things. 


Standard of Living 


HE THINGS are by no means useless. 
They may have traveled the steep grade 
whose stations are Dispensable, Comfort and 
Luxury. Long ago the luxuries passed out of 
existence and became necessities. The things 
are of great variety. They include about 
everything that goes to make up the generality 
known as. the Standard of Living. The 
Standard of Living is the average of these 
things commonly enjoyed; but it probably 
does not include theaters, music, art, litera- 
ture, parks, boulevards and similar enterprises. 
The things we have in abundance, compared 
with other peoples, may be enumerated under 
such titles as clothing, food, shelter, house fur- 
nishings, modern heating systems, bathrooms, 
gas stoves, washing and ironing machines, hot 
and cold running water, refrigerators and 
automobiles. 

Under the classification of public utility con- 
veniences come gas and electricity, water, 
paved streets and highways, motor busses, 
electric lines, general transportation facilities, 
telephones and constant development and di- 
versification of the entire group, especially 
machine equipment, domestic and industrial. 


for the few. Everything “hat » 
aaa volves the enjoyment of culture; 
for the elect. The idleness my 


possible by large or moderate py: 
sessions is a desirable state. Trade is a blig 
ing activity to be performed by the mig 
classes. Things are for the rich and { 
lucky. The standard of living is not & 
American standard and those who may k 
the equivalent of the latter, are limited byt 
absence of things in abundance. What thing’ 
Any compilation of those enumerated as co 
monly available in this country. 


China Needs More 


HE FURTHER one travels from the teak 
of the Anglo-Saxon, the greater the lin 
tation on things. In China, whose civilizatix 
is the most ancient, the caste system is st 
bound and things are meager.  Occident 
inventories of Oriental demands invariably 
disclose wonderful opportunities for tnt 
because of the enormous vacuum that migt 
be filled by things. 
But in relation to the opportunities pur 
ress in China has been scant and slow. Chm 
has not been won away from its traditios 
Its artisans do not ride to work in moe 
cars. Its housewives do not cook with g 
Electric lights are for the cities and the pi 
lic places. Telephones—there are less tha 
10,000 in all China. Water systems are pit 
ent but more are needed and a bath calls ia 
more preparation than a public function. 

The point is not that China does nots 
all the things that China needs or desitt 
It may be just as well off without the mul 
plicity of things which America must bit 
But neither England, China, nor any Ge 
country, has America’s wealth bps 
national income. The wealth an : 
are the products of the insatiable demand it 
things. , 

Industrialism in America, the universil ® 
gagement in business enterprises, & bee 
cause and effect of the increasing fe 
more conveniences. From the demand com 
the activity. From the activity comes PR 
and from success comes the capacity fors 
further indulgences. 

Mr. Hoover said recently that there is , 
portunity to raise the American 
living 25 per cent. That definite 25 per@ 
must have been a guess. Why not 0@ 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





itds The Ferguson Way 








The great Ferguson-built plant 
of the Showers Bros. Conan, 


Bloomington, Ind. 


“I didn’t: want anybody 
experimenting on our plant” 


“@NIX YEARS AGO you did your first job for us. 
You got the contract because you had already 

built for some of the country's best factories, and 
I didn’t want anybody experimenting on our plant. 
You got our next job because you did the first 
one right—your plans and prices were right.” 


So writes Mr. Showers. The fine building pictured 
hereisone of fivethat The H.K. FergusonCo. hasde- 


signed and built for him. The sixth isnow underway. 


Like the others, it is being worked out by careful 
cooperation between the owner and builder—on 
a background of Ferguson's accumulated exper- 
ience and good horse sense in plant development. 


When Ferguson does your building you deal with 
one concern, strike one bargain, pay one profit. 
You get a binding, written guarantee covering 
correctness of design, construction work, exact 
delivery date and total cost. 


W. Edward Showers, President of Showers Bros. Company, 
largest manufacturer of household furniture in America. 


This is the way big business is building today— 
the General Electric Company, Procter & Gamble, 
Liggett & Myers, the National Cash Register Com- 
pany and other great institutions. It’s the way you 
can build, no matter where you are located or what 
type of industrial building you require. You, too, 
can save time, money and trouble by discussing 
your construction program with F erguson. 


If you are considering building, by all means write 
or wire for a Ferguson executive. At any rate, 
you should have “The Picture Book of a New 
Profession.” It will tell you how Ferguson works 
from start to finish. It will give you a brand new 
idea of the speed and economy with which you 
can build. Write for a copy on your letterhead. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bidg.; Phone: Randolph 6854 
New York Office: 25 W. 43rd St.; Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 


Tokio Ofice: Imperial Hotel, Tokio, Japan 


Ferguson 


GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 





When writing tc Tue H. K. Fercuse 






n Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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per cent? Has the saturation point appeared 
on the horizon? The national income has in- 
creased from 30.5 billions in 1910 to 67.7 bil- 
lions in 1919, by estimate of The Annalist. 
The National Bureau of Economic Research 
shows an increase during the same period 
from 31.2 billions to 66.8. The 1923 estimate 
has been given by another authority as 57.7 
billions and 1924 as 53.6 billions of dollars. 

National wealth has increased correspond- 
ingly from 186 billions in 1912 to 320 billions 
in 1922, according to the Bureau of Census 
Report. 

Predictions as to what the future holds in 
these respects would be futile. A prophecy 
made twenty years ago of what is reality now 
would have brought smiles of derision. 

In summary the demand for the produc- 
tion of things, supplemented by figures show- 
ing the vast increase in income and in wealth, 
brings eloquent confirmation of the first state- 
ment—that business drives us on, that we are 
a nation of dollar chasers, that we are prob- 
ably materialists because of our consuming 
interest in things. 


Is It “Soul Shrinking” ? 


[° OUR interest in things justified? Is the 
possession and enjoyment of this aston- 
ishing list of conveniences bought at too 
high a price? Is dollar chasing—the general 
surrender <o the appeals of business—soul- 
shrinking? Has culture been beaten down 
and the seven arts withered among us in con- 
sequence? 

Or, does culture follow commerce and grow 
with it and because of it? What are the 
spiritual, cultural, artistic, literary products 
of dollar chasing? 

Charges of the blighting influences of trade 
are constant and persistent. Two of these, 
sufficient for purposes of illustration, may be 
picked out of the current flow. 

One writer, reporting rather than comment- 
ing on the development of schools of com- 
merce and business administration, says: 


The language of the professor of humanities as 
he contemplates the commerce curriculum is as 
lurid as a life of scholarship permits. His dismay 
is natural. Business is the subject of universal 
disapprobation among humanists. Whatsoever 
things are mean, whatsoever things are low, 
whatsoever things are incontinently selfish and 
piratical, for all those things business and the 
trading classes have stood in the European imagi 
nation since the Middie Ages. Humanism, cul- 
ture, gets its definition by contrast with com- 
merce and industry. Whatever the necessities of 
the business community, so this argument would 
run, there can be no compromise between trade 
and the life of the spirit. The two are incompat 
ible. The period of education which youth is al- 
lowed for the cultivation of its mind cannot be 
shared with apprenticeship for trade because the 
two cannot be mixed. 





A fair enough state- 
ment of the case as it 
probably exists in the 
narrow minds of the 
humanists. The busi- 
ness mind, however, is 
broader. It allots to 
the humanists: all the 
encouragement and 
sympathy needed but 
without surrender of a 
jot of its admiration 
for business and its 
necessity. The busi- 
ness mind says there is 





of fact they are mixed now and here. The 
mixing does not mean that our business men 
must lead a double life—that one must be 
Mr. Hyde, engaged in depredations in the 
market place by day, and Dr. Jekyll, addicted 
to the humanities, by night. It means only 
that the “life of the spirit” can go and does 
go hand in hand with the life of business and 
it is not a strange bed-fellowship at all. The 
humanists, for whatever position they have, 
are indebted to business; for whatever develop- 
ment they make, the debt will be increased. 

Comes now Senator La Follette, more hos- 
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tile to business than any professor, to poms 


tempting to subsidize educations, , , 
of the subsidy system in our universit; 
leges is contempory with the growth of 
in business. 


The monopoly interests of the country ar 
a 
The 


and qj, 
Monopdy 
Just what the “monopoly interests” 5. 
-where they are or why they should belie 
ested in subsidizing education dogs 
pear. There is in the Senator's stg M4 
broad implication that the monopoly j 
have selfish and ulterior motives. 
more than a hint that education secured j 
subsidized university would be a bad = 
tion and its beneficiary or victim would be 
stunted, lopsided and altogether j : 
product of vicious and malicious training. 


Colleges Result of Business 


OF COURSE, to make his way with think 
ing people, the Senator should have & 
fined “monopoly interests,” “subsidy,” “edyg, 
tion,” in fact all his terms. He mi 
written a little piece on logic and fixed the re. 
lationship between causation and time. Ty 
latter would have been most important, Hoy. 
ever, the contribution from Senator |; 
Follette has served a useful purpose. Tt sy. 
gests how a true statement may be phrased 
The true statement would run about like this 

The expansion of our colleges and universitis 
the development of our educational facilities ay 
opportunities, and the general progress of the m 
tion in cultural matters has been not only cm 
temporaneous with the growth of industry a 
business, but is the direct and natural and whol) 
valuable and desirable result of it. 


That is going much farther than the Sem 
tor went. There is, however, no sting in tk 
statement, no suggestion of bribery or be 
gain and sale—no implication that the wm 
versity bends a suppliant knee to trade 
change for contributions to an endo 
fund, and no insulting belittlement | 
men and women who are giving life 
to educational work. 

Education—the facilities and opportil 
for its acquirement—is only one of the cil 
advantages; it is only one of the matter 
has grown with and out of the dem 
things and the chasing of dollars. Cullum 
progress is not to be taken as a by-produt 
of gains in wealth and income. The gaia 
wealth and income have created a social sir 
plus to be devoted to cultural progress. 

Any savings-bank clerk will testify thats 
man has only what he saves, that is, 4 St 
plus. It is surplus which measures matend 
growth. But the social surplus, which my 
at times be expressed in terms of dollars, ms 
inevitably be measured by cultural opp 
tunities and attainments and_ ultimately ¥ 
total cultural progres. 

























Cultural progress ® 
this country is dem 
to no one. ) 
of opportunity is ou 
not less culturally 
politically or commer 
cially. If opportu 
to hear fine musi¢ 8 
cultural factor, # 
“subsidizing” of 9 
phony — orchestras # 
American cities 184 
example of the opet 
tion. Anyone Wi 
powers of observatit 
are ordinary, can tia 








no incompatibility. It 
says business and the 
humanities can be 
mixed. As a matter 


We have developed in this country a new architecture of industry. 
learning ? Must education be three-story Georgian or Gothic, or can it be fifty-story ‘“‘Neo-Gothic’”? The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is trying to answer with the projected building pictured above. 


some one had not made “sordid’’ money, how should this structure be thrown into the skies? 


Shall we develop a new architecture of 


the influence 0 
orchestras for the ot 
tion and deve 
of musical taste aot 


Is it “‘sordid’’; and if 
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An ideal car for the business man 


HE Studebaker Standard Six Country Club Coupe is a fine car, par- 

ticularly adapted to the use of those who need personal transportation 
in their business—and those who want a small but comfortable and 
convenient car to drive to the country, to the golf club and to the sum- 
mer cottage. The Studebaker dealer will be glad to show you this 
car—as well as the new Special Six 4-Pass. Country Club Coupe. See 
these new cars before you buy. 


The new Standard Six Country Club Coupe is upholstered in 
genuine mohair. One-piece windshield, sun visor, automatic 
windshield cleaner, rear-view mirror. Safety lighting control. 
Automatic spark control. Clock, speedometer, oil-pressure 
gauge, gasoline gauge, ammeter, grouped on silver-faced oval. 
Cowl lights, stop-and-taillight. Lower section of body lacquered 
in Wyandotte green in contrast with its satin-black top. Full- 
size balloon tires. 
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enjoyment in a hundred cities. A picture- 
play theater, that is beyond the neighborhood 
stage, will have an orchestra of such talent 
that it would have been a national sensation 
when Ole Bull toured and Parepa Rosa sang. 

Symphony orchestras are commonplace. 
They had their early encouragement from 
business men with surpluses and their present 
subsistence is drawn from endowments sub- 
scribed by business or guarantees against loss 
from the same source. 

The development of orchestras, Senator La 
Follette might say, was contemporaneous with 
the demand for more bathrooms and the sub- 
sidies came, probably, from the plumbing 
trust. But they didn’t. They came with op- 
portunity created by wealth which grew out 
of the manufacture of things and what was 
incident to such manufacture. 

Art institutes, museums of natural history, 
libraries, were similar products. It doesn’t 
matter whether the various institutions were 
built with public funds, raised by taxation, or 


Press Talk on Our Jardine Article 


William M. Jardine, the new Secretary 
of Agriculture, was shown in the wide 
reprinting of the interview with him which led 
the Nation’s Busrness for April. It was re- 
printed in full or in part in hundreds of news- 
papers, and it drew much editorial comment. 
“How does the farmer feel about Mr. Jar- 
dine?” is a natural question. O. M. Kile, who 
writes of farm matters for many newspapers, 
quotes Mr. Jardine’s statement that the only 
legislation the farmer wants is “legislation 
that will put him on a par with other business 
men” and says: 


i f° GREAT was the interest in Dr. 


Farm organization leaders who are inclined to 
deny that Mr. Jardine yet knows the farmers’ 
wishes, agree that a full and complete interpreta- 
tion of this last sentence—“legislation that will 
put him on a par with other business men”—is 
all they could ask. They point out that legisla- 
tion which will make it possible for the farmer 
to get the same benefits that business and labor 
get from protective tariffs, immigration restric- 
tion, price agreements and the like, is all they 
have ever asked for. They add, however, that in 
their opinion Mr. Jardine has no intention of 
making this portion of his statement so inclusive. 
He has repeatedly declared against proposed 
measures to make the tariff operative as to wheat 
and meats. 


Labor, official publication of the Railway 
Brotherhoods, decides that Secretary Jardine 
has put himself in his place at once. Says 
that paper: 


The appointment of Jardine is a hard blow to 
what remains of the once virile “Farm Bloc.” 

Jardine is what might be described as a 
“Chamber of Commerce Farmer.” He is a 
valued contributor to the Nartion’s BusINEss, 
the subsidized organ of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

He has opposed practically all the suggestions 
looking to relief for agriculture which have come 
out of the West in recent years. He is, there- 
fore, regarded as safe and sane by the financial 
interests. 

In that particular he is not unlike his predeces- 
sors. 

The Department of Agriculture is supposed to 
be run in the interests of the farmers, but the 
“dirt farmers” have had little voice in the selec- 
tion of the secretaries. 

That is largely due to the farmers’ lack of or- 
ganization. The men who claim to represent 
them in Washington are, with one or two con- 
spicuous exceptions, more interested in the 


by great private funds voluntarily contributed. 

A state university, built and maintained 
by the taxpayers, is, in this respect, in the 
same position as the privately endowed insti- 
tution, and gives an identical service. All 
are the products of the same growth in wealth 
and income and all are open to those who 
can comply with simple and justified require- 
ments. All mark progress in cultural oppor- 
tunity and all give eloquent testimony to the 
benefits that come of the demand for things 
and indulgence in the great primary pastime 
of dollar chasing. 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. 
More and more odious comparisons could be 
made with what Europe has besides disappro- 
bation of our dollar worship. It might be 
mentioned, for instance, that there are more 
colleges and universities in Ohio than on the 
continent of Europe and they hold out hope 
to no clan or caste but to everyone. 

It might be mentioned that the American 
business man, piratical and predatory though 


schemes of Big Business than they are in the 
troubles of the actual tillers of the soil. 


Here are other extracts: 


The North American, Philadelphia: Recently 
we quoted similar views from the head of a large 
group of cooperative farm associations. Those 
who best know the problems of the American 
farmer know that he does not seek special 
privileges or philanthropic aid, but merely the 
square deal that will enable him to utilize fully 
his effort, skill and initiative. 


Star-Gazette, Elmira, N. Y.: The producer 
must be protected, in some reasonable manner, to 
the extent of providing him with sufficient return 
to make it possible for him to produce without 
sacrifice of his labor and his property. On the 
other hand, the consumer must be protected 
against extortion that comes through many profits 
being added all along the line from the producer 
to the consumer. This is possible only through 
more direct handling and selling. A crate of 
eggs that changes hands seven times between 
the nest and the frying pan, has an overhead of 
fictitious value added to the dozen that curtails 
the use of eggs and causes a dull market. 


Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark.: In an 
interview which will appear in the next issue of 
the Nation’s Business, published by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Jardine, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, says the farmer is 
a business man with greater capital investment 
than the average retail merchant and a business 
vastly more complex. 

Mr. Jardine is but pointing to the obvious 
thing, yet strange to say, comparatively few of 
us have realized or seen this obvious thing. In 
every city of the country there are men who 
have never been on a farm who firmly believe 
they can be successful as farmers. They con- 
sider farming a business that requires little more 
than a strong back. 

We have but to look about us to learn how 
complex the business of farming is and how 
changing conditions keep the progressive farmer 
bustling to meet them. The successful farmer 
must know soils and fertilizers, seed breeds, ma- 
chinery, live stock and markets, and incidentally 
must keep pace with new methods in combating 
crop pests, old and new. His is a business of 
complexities and many perplexities. 


Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio: Farmers as well 
as non-agricultural interests will welcome this 
change in official attitude toward farm problems 
and their solution. The worst of the farm de- 
pression is definitely past, most of the adjust- 
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he be in the eyes of caste, never 
his wealth in miserly hordes. He 
work for the production of thi 
part of the profits back to the Poe 
the profits go for the development of the, 
manities. They go for science, for 4 
music, for education, for parks, for 
grounds, for forest preserves, for the relief of 
suffering and all but universally for the gu. | 
ress of culture. The scholar who abhors trai 
draws his subsistence from it. The poke. | 
who shrieks about monopoly draws his fxs 
from commerce. “ 

In this republic business la Predator 
hand on every citizen, makes him contrib. 
utor to its progress and his own, It 
to him a living, perhaps a competency and per. 
haps a surplus. But more than that it me 
turns to him culture, if he wishes it, and some 
measure of it whether he wishes it OF not 
Wrapped up in the business package is ty. 
great thing—equality of opportunity and fre. 
dom to get and have things. a 


i 
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ments made necessary as a result of the 

conditions of demand ior iarm produce have bee 
made, and the American farmer is in a position 
today where ic is able to take care of himself 


Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn.: In interviews whic 
appear within twenty-four hours of each othe 
there is presented the forward and the backwanl 
look on the agricultur2! situation, the first sing 
Congress adjourned, both by men competent tp 
speak on the subject. 

Secretary Jardine, in an article to” appear in 
the organ of the United States Chamber of Con- 
merce, takes the forward look. He sees for th 
future one great mainstay for the farmer, I 
rests, he says, “mainly in cooperative effort,” ant 
the effort is to be directed at “developing m- 
chinery for marketing his products successfully” 
He points to the 5,000 grain-marketing coopen- 
tives and to the almost equal number of live 
stock marketing associations as pioneers on th 
path by which the farmer must travel to succes 
and to an equality with other business, ands 
a corollary to this, that the Government cease it 
“constant monkeying” with agriculture. 

At this point it is pertinent to introduce the 
postmortem view taken by Senator Capper, heat 
of the “Farm Bloc.” His main complaint is thi 
the Government has done nothing. “Never int 
cent years have conditions in Congress been mort 
favorable”—yet nothing was done. The cat 
of the debacle he ascribes to lack of unity, par 
ticularly among cooperatives and their leaders. 


Times, Watertown, N. Y.: There has been# 
disposition on the part of certain members of 
Congress to regard the busines$ of agriculture 8” 
a special ward of the Government. These s 
called lawmakers have sought to pass legislation” 
by which the Government would virtually sik 
sidize the business of farming. ... Mr. Jarditt 
shows little patience with this form d 
endeavor. He says the farmer does not want tt 
Government “constantly monkeying with his 
business. He does not want to be babied ot 
pitied by other people.” The farmer-busiies 
man—and the successful farmer must be @ 0 
ness man—does not seek legislation to 

the prices of his product or to tell him how t 
run his business, He knows that legislalitl 
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cannot change the process or the effects of @ 
nomic law. All he desires in the way of legit 
tion is that which will give him an equal opp 
tunity with other lines of business. He ; 
reasonable credit on sound security; he wants lee 
islation that will help him build up the machine 
for the marketing of his products. He asks ™ 
no more than that which has a ; 
granted to banking, to corporations, or to #0 
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alts O y Adding Machines, Advertising Novel- LB 
is living ties, Agricultural Machinery, Alu- if 
es aly ets Automobiles, Au- i 
redatary tomobile Accessories, Bodies, Parts if 
conti, and Sales. iE 
Bags, Bakeries, Banks, Barrels, Beds, if 
and yer : “Belting, Beverages, Boiler Makers, 
Pde The Principles of Business Operation and Ree a See i 
nd Some. ° . . ] h Cans, Caskets, Cement, Chairs, Chem- [ 
cr Smooth Functioning are as universal as the icals, Cigars, Cleaners, Coal Pro- : 
nd eal multiplication tables—the right combinations ee Le ‘f 
bring the right result in any line of business Dairies, Department Stores, Druggists. q 
endeavor. a agama Engravers, Enve- 1 3 
Yet too many workers don’t know them. Felters, Filters, Food Products, Foun- ‘ 
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and is selling, billions of dollars’ worth of Smelters, Soda Fountains, Steel | 
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When writing to Matuer & Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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What Happened to the Wheat Marke 


HE BIG ad- 
vance in wheat 
prices which 


characterized the 
1924 harvest in the 
United States has 
already been ex- 
plained in this maga- 
zine by one of the 
world’s foremost eco- 
nomic statesmen 
(Julius H. Barnes, in 

; NATION’s BUSINESS 
James E. Boyle’ for February, “What 
Price Demagogy’’). 

One pregnant sentence in this article is so 
full of importance to farmers and business 
men that I will quote it here, and illustrate 
its truth and its significance with some actual 
market figures. 

Mr. Barnes spoke of the protection to the 
American farmer which is afforded by future 
trading in commodities on the organized ex- 
changes. Among the benefits he cites this 
one, “speculative and investment sentiment is 
readily made effective in protection against de- 
clining prices at the time of great marketing 
movements.” Mr. Barnes has here stated one 
of the most important economic truths about 
our whole future trading system. 


“Flow” Does Not Control Price 


_— ORGANIZED grain exchanges during 
the last six months of 1924 proved their 
power to absorb enormous wheat receipts, 
without any break in prices. World conditions 
of supply and demand called for rising prices, 
and in the face of almost unprecedented ship- 
ments to primary markets in the United 
States, our prices gradually worked upward. 
From July to November the wheat receipts 
at our primary markets were 221 
million bushels in 1923, but they 








By JAMES E. BOYLE 


Professor of Rural Economy, Cornell University , 4 


a surplus or a shortage, and the crop report, of the market? Not if there is q 
not the flow to market, will affect the price. market, with free speculative byuyim 2 
The Government report on the Canadian ing—such as the organized exchange 
wheat shortage last summer put the price up, _ offers. ~ 
many weeks before the “flow of the grain” The facts of the market show that big 
was even started towards the market. ceipts at the market have practically ¢ 
“Let's get control of the flow of the wheat effect as small receipts. The market jgguy 
crop through our own association and be able one, and is an accurate price ba ] 
to merchandise it in a way that will let us istering world supply and demand ¢ 
have a voice in making prices,” says one of all kinds, not merely the casyal 
state wheat-pool textbook. tuations in cash grain receipts. Ag “ii 
“If we were organized we would direct our present two groups of statistics as folk 
wheat as the steel industry controls the flow I. Daily receipts and daily prices of y 
of its steel,’ says the ex-governor of a mid- ‘in three markets (Chicago, Min : 
western state. Please note here the emphasis luth), for the 6-month period of gms 
on the “flow” of steel, rather than on the heavy receipts, July 1, 1924, to December jj 
quantity and quality control exercised by the 1924, showing rising prices in face Of bean 
steel manufacturer. receipts. 
The secretary of the North Dakota Wheat II. Daily receipts and daily prices of whe 
Pool declared that it intended to raise the in Chicago for six scattered months befoms 
price level of wheat by controlling the flow war, showing months of light ipts 
to market. Surely enough evidence has been months of heavy receipts in the periet i 
cited to prove the pool theory to be the con- 1913, and showing also the negligible j 
trolling of price by controlling flow. Now it on price of these large fluctuations in & 
is ae to check this theory with the facts. It receipts. i 
may be said, at the outset, that although the 
farmers are investing many tens of > sa a Same General Course 
of dollars on this theory, yet this theory is a | sca ge 1 and 2 illustrate the same ga 
superstition—a belief not based on fact. eral course of receipts and prices, name 
2. Theory vs. Facts—The Committee of (one) a period of low receipts, then a per 
Seventeen, which was the father of the la- of overwhelming receipts (setting new m 
mented United States Grain Growers, Inc., | ords for all time in both Chicago and Duluth) 
and the grandfather of the present eleven liv- and finally a period of low receipts; (ty) 
ing pools, propounded this economic theory of | prices during these three periods continy ¥ 
the flow of grain: work gradually upwards, with only the 
“If cash buyers want a million bushels of | minor seesaws and stairsteps which characte 
grain teday and a million bushels are offered ize a bona fide cash market supported by: 
for sale, the price will not change. If a mil- wide-futures market. The big receipts ¢ 
lion and a quarter bushels are offered the bot- cash grain were bought by cash-grain interes: 
tom goes out of the market.” at rising prices, and hedged immediately ® 
Strong words, those. Does the bottom goout the futures market, the buyers being in som 
cases millers and exporters, in oth 
cases, speculators who are taking tk 














were 362 million bushels for the mene eee bull side (and being right in theg- 
same period in 1924. In other | eS a a a a forecast, as events proved). 
words, the farmers literally dumped - die , < But these same speculators, as Mk 
141,000,000 bushels of wheat on > pie Cmcao Wweat Prices ano Recurrs Barnes said, furnished the supp 
the market during this five-month soe PR eh bd yy - which the market badly needed# 
period in excess of normal flow. <guh tn the face of overwhelming receipt 
And how did the market behave? oy 4 "140 There is no better evidence of ti 
Did it break? It did not. The - - fact on record than this very # 
market prices disprove the theories *. ats i months period. 
of our wheat-pooling friends who AY om : 
contend that if they can “control the a Fic. 1 
flow” of wheat to market, they can The Chicago receipts vary fr 
“control the price.” 3 - 6 cars a day to over 1,900 cans 
There are two questions to be day. Such violent fluctuations ne 
asked and answered. fi (and have) a shock absorber int 


What is the economic theory on 
whick wheat pools are based? 

How do these theories check with 
the facts? 

Here are the answers: 

1. Wheat-pool Theory.—The pool 
aims. to control price, not by con- 
trolling consumer demand or the sup- 
ply produced by the farmer, but by 
controlling the flow of this supply to 
market. “With the flow to market 
controlled, there is no_ surplus 
bugaboo,” says a textbook—‘Mer- 
chandise Your Wheat,” issued by the 
youngest of the pools. 











ane Chicago futures market. The pit 
u is quite “orderly,” although the “ti 
to market” is quite “diso 
(according to our pool friends). — 
- A chart of the Minneapolis rece 
* would show that they fluctuate im 
75 cars a day to 1,376 cars4 
For instance on August 30, thet 
ceipts were 1,376 cars and the 

market day the receipts were T1 
546 cars. There was 20 FoR qo 
change. On September 6, 10s? 

were 1,141 cars; the next maS) 
day, 630 cars; the price droppeaa 
fourth of one cent a bushek 



































The fact is ignored here that the 
Government crop report may report 





October 11 the receipts were 
Fig 1 cars; the next market day, 510 as 
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Trucks and Tractor Trucks from 1 to 15 Tons Capacity 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


GMC again has provided a new measure of motor truck 
quality with the new 1 ton and 1 % ton models. 


Not only do these trucks embody the well known 
GMC principles of design, but they provide further 
refinements in construction and arrangement which 
are revealed in more power, more speed, more safety, 
more comfort for the driver, and easier and quicker 
adjustment or replacement of wearing parts. 


New and more powerful engines, mechanical four- 
wheel brakes, new type rear axles with banjo housing, 
new transmissions, new design radiators and hoods, 
new and easier steering gears, magneto ignitions, cord 
tires, electric starting and lighting. 


These are among the many improvements found in the 
new GMC models—improvements which establish 
their quality as second to none among motor trucks 
of their capacities. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


‘Two New 


TRUCKS 


9 that set a 
New Standard 





When writing to GeneraL Motors Truck Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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in this case the price went up one and five- 
eighths cents. 


Fic. 2 


The Duluth receipts vary from 15,000 
bushels a day to over 2,000,000 bushels a 
day. Duluth was literally swamped with 
wheat so that the railroads had to embargo 
this market at times. Yet the price trended 
gradually upward in the face of “dumping” 
and embargo. Probably no market has ever 
been subjected to such a violent strain as was 
Duluth during this six-months period, yet the 
“bottom” did not goout of the price. 


Receipts Only Part of “Supply” 


iy THE four Chicago graphs at the bottom 
of this page it will be observed 
that the two parallel lines are price 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


over 700,000 bushels coming in—but there was 
no violent change in price accompanying this 
sudden rise in receipts. 
Fic. 4 
Figure 4 shows the fall movement in Sep- 
tember and October, 1912, with its usual big 
daily swings in receipts, but usual steady 
price. 
Fic. 5 
Here is shown a spring month, April, 1913, 
with the customary very small receipts. One 
day the receipts fall to 10,000 bushels. An- 
other day they jump suddenly to over 900,000 
bushels. The price remained perfectly steady 
under all these big swings in daily receipts. 
The exact scope of the swings in daily receipts 





and the relative position of price at th 
time of each of these variations, aye os 
seen in the graph printed below. 


Fic. 6 d 


Figure 6 shows the period of heavy mom 
ment atter harvest, July and Jor 
Daily receipts vary from 70,000 
— one and a half million * 
uring this whole period of two months 
top price of wheat fluctuates between “pe 
92 cents—a range of 5 cents! Think of this 
in connection with the grain-pool argument 
The day of heaviest receipts Made 
change in the top price. The was 
there to absorb all the offerings, That is why 
a wide market means and a wide ‘ 
built on future trading. For it is fy. 





lines, showing the daily high and low 


price, or price range. The heavy sin- 7 
gle line at the bottom is the receipts — 
line. A glance at the charts shows gl 
that receipts fluctuate violently, while art 
prices remain fairly even. The reason 70° | 
is this: Prices reflect both demand spent 
and supply influences, not merely re- ss 
ceipts. “i 
Receipts, it must be clearly kept 

in mind, constitute but one item of - 
“Supply,” the other factors of supply me 


being the crop itself, as estimated 
by the Government, the carry over, 
the invisible supply in 2,000,000 
farmers’ bins, the invisible supply in 
20,000 country elevators, and the 
visible supply in terminal elevators, 
as well as the grain afloat and on 
passage to consuming countries. The 
grain-exchange price actually reflects 
these factors, as the graphs show. 
The “flow” of wheat to market is not 
very important. 


Fic 3 


This graph shows daily receipts in 
Chicago for October, 1909, a month 
of very low receipts for the fall 
movement. On one day, October 19, 



























































ture trading which brings into the 
market the largest number of buys 


NE Ss er ee a nea ES . 

ae el a ae and sellers. It is a large number gf 
Sali, —|—_—__4r = buyers and sellers which 
Du.uTH WreaT Prices & RECEIPTS | 8s : 

pany San © uedaveis era we a wide market. The economic bem. 

--— Jury 1 +92@ — DECEMBER +1924 - a - sae 2° 
eo ame, fits and stabilizing effects of a wig 
ORES 1. ae a market are illustrated by the group 

me - of facts collected in this article, 


Note: Since the above was 
written, the wheat market has 
had some wide daily fluctua. 
tions, reaching a climax on Fr 
day, March 13, with a drop in 
May futures of 15 cents, Ip 
one month there was a drop of 
51 cents, a rare thing on ou 
modern exchanges. This drop 
is mild, however, when com- 
pared with the “good old days” 
before future trading. Follow. 
ing any great war, when both 
private and government agencies 
talk about a wheat famine, a 
nervous, fluctuating market is 
sure to obtain. To illustrate, in 
London in 1812, cash wheat rose 
in July to $5.31, then fell to 
$3.12; in September it rose from 
$3.12% to $5.25; in October, it 
dropped from $5.38 to $2.37— 








there was a big spurt in receipts— 


James E. Boyle, March 18. 
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me h ith hutti ff th 
oe 43 hours without shutting off the engine! 
, Pouring concrete on a bridge job is a mat- Mr. Ische also says, “I operate five Pierce- 
t pe ter of utmost importance. Oncethe pouring Arrowtrucks. They average about 100 miles 
actus. has started it must keep on going. per day. Gasoline mileage during winter 
a Fri. In this connection, Mr. Henry C. Ische, operation shows an average of 7 miles to 
2 of Milwaukee, said in a recent letter: the gallon. 
op of “The new State Street Bridge jobrequired . Let the nearest Pierce-Arrow representa- 
a Our special night service in the way of sand yan er gs te ~ facts about powerful, 
drop delivery because there was not sufficient “°PeMC@aDle fF lerce-Arrow tr ucks. 

com- 
days” storage space for both sand and stone. They 
ollow- started pouring concrete on a Friday at 6:30 

both a.m. One of my trucks started hauling sand $ 3 3 OO and up for chassis. Sizes: 
encies at this time and continued straight through 2, 3, 4, S and 76 tone 
og all night, all day Saturday, a night Six-cylinder Motor Bus chassis: 
ia and up to 2:00 o’clock Sunday morning, $5350 and $5500, f.o.b. Buffalo, N.¥. 
toa without shutting off the engine. Round trip Ponce te 
ell to from pit to job was about 12 miles. We ee ee 
» from averaged one load every hour.” Terms if desired 
ber, it 
37 THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo N. Y. 
8. 










When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow fac- 
tory. Capable guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are built 
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Dual-Valve 


: ele. Trucks 


When writing to THe Pierce-Arrow Moror Car Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Whites Whites 
te a (Kansas City) 19 

erney nc... Compan nsas City 
Abraham & Straus........... City Ice & pest Co. (Cincinnatt 19 
sa wont éuceescs ae City Ice & = aa 19 

J.N. Adam & Company....... 38 Clark Trocking eas soca casi 
A + f pany. 14 Clearing House Parcel | Deliv. Co. 13 
City of Akron, Ohio............ City of Cleveland.............. 213 
Akron Pure Milk ia Borin ian Cleve.- Ashta .-Con neaut pug Co. 18 
Alabema Coca-Cola Peceting Co. 14 Cleve. Bidrs. Su L Bric . 
All Russia Zersky & nion 1¢ The Cleveland nee <= 22 
Al's Bake Shop................. 26 Cleveland Coca-Cola ttling Co. 32 
B. Altman & Comp y Ce Cleveland Elec. Iituminating Co. 62 
Amer. Agricultu Chem. Co 26 Cleve.-Lorain- Sandusky Bus Co. 11 
American a Suenpeny 15 The Cleveland Press....... 20 
American Can eT 82 a Provision Company . 35 
American Chain Compa 12 Cle Railway Compa = 
American F Growers, Inc il Ch Transf. & Cartage Co. 33 
American Gas & Electric Co 3 Cleveland Trinidad Paving Co. 14 
American Ice Compeny.... 2 Cle & Sandusky Brew.Co. 30 
American Company [oventanes Dairy Products Co. 10 
American m Company. 29 -Cola Bottling Companies 353 
American Power & Light Co moe Cola Compa it 
American Public Co. il ot cote Co-. Lid. Canada) 73 
American Railway y< : 457 SE ceo. nese ws00 ee 13 
American Red Cross ty. 31 x < Coleman & Son.. ........ 15 
American Reduction Company... 11 Collins putas Com mpeny 20 
American Steel & Wire Company 32 Colonial Ice Cream mpany. 28 
American Stores —.. eoveee 121 State of Colorado.............. 15 
Woolen Compa Columbia Ice & Ice Cream Co... 11 
A.L.Ammena Tra papucentten co. 48 Columbia Stages............... 52 
Cc “See 13 Comar Oil Company...........- 23 
Anderson aa le ot wat ae 6 14 R. H. Comey Company.. ..... 11 
ee Petrol. ce. nae. 10 Commercial Oil Company. x 10 
An r-Busch, Inc.. 16 Commercial Transfer company 13 
State of Arizona. ............-- 58 Commonwealth Fuel Co., Inc.. 55 
rlington Mills... ............ 17 Commonwealth Pow. & Lt.Co. 12 
ON FPS The Connecticut Company..... 23 
3.H. Ashdo wn HardwareCo.,Ltd 10 State of Connecticut........... 67 
Bell Telephone es. -. 1183 Connecticut Moter Transp. Co. 15 
cAseociated Dry ose orp. . 1 Gonsetidated Companies. ...... 38 
City of Atianta.... ........-..-- . 42 ed Ice Company..... 11 
Atianta Baggage & Cab Co.. 22 S lidated Rendering Co..... 34 
Atlanta Chero-Cola Bottling Co. 10 Consort Coal Company......... 11 
Atlanta Coca-Cola Bottiing Co.. 20 Consumers Baking Company... 20 
Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation 3 Consumers ny te 24 
Atlantic Refining Co.. msumers Pie 17 
Atlas Powder Company... .... ec) Continental Baking C Company 21 
Austin Nichols & mpany.... 44 Continental Oil Company. 123 
Bacon Coal Company .......... 10 Coral Gables Utilities Company 34 
The Bailey Company..... soe 7. Cottage Creamery Company.. 14 
City of Baltimore ee ae | Walter J. Cox Company........ 10 
Bamberger & ew swede 44 Crane Company. 19 
Su y Com rea ies Gi 16 Crescent Forward. & Transt. Co. 12 
12 Cuban Government............ 19 
inte tra eo 10 Cudahy Packing A EEEAS eee | 
Seni ante 18 John T. Cunningham.......... 35 
aneceaee 24 Cushman Sons, Inc............. 10 
won eaes © 24 County of Cuyahoga. eS 
NS el Gh ne PES ae 10 Dahi-Campbell Grocery Co.. 15 
16 Dannemiller Grocery Company. 12 
13 Darling & Company............ 26 
19 Thomas D’Attillo.......... a 
10 Davison Cartage Company 14 
otk wens 10 The Dayton Company.......... 13 
mata 16 De Haven Ice Cream Company. 10 
14 Denver Cab Company.......... 40 
27 City and County of mver.... il 











Louis Des Cognets.............. 13 
Dill & Collins Company. 11 
Dixie Construction Compan <i aa 
Drake Brothers........ Fe 
Driscoll Trucking Compeny. a. a 
East Fayette Street Bus Line... 13 
East Ohio Gas Company........ 22 
East Side Mill & Luonbec ks... 2 
Eastern Torpedo Company..... 26 
Eastman Kodak Company...... 13 
Thomas W. Easton's Sons...... 20 
T. Eaton Company, Ltd........ 26 
Eckenroth Sales Com Co. views 14 
Abraham Eisenberg C me.... 11 
“Electric Bond & Share Co...... 45 
Electric Package Agency........ 14 
Emerick Motor Bus Company.. 16 
Empire Baking Co.............. 22 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company... 13 
Ernst Fuel & Supply Company... 11 
Be, Be POU ocrenenesneceveececs 21 
ne ie inenendhnen note 12 
Fair Haven Coal Company..... . 11 
Fairmont Creamery mpany.. 55 
Fayette Baking Company...... 20 
Fenway Garage Company...... 15 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company... 17 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 12 
Fischer Baking Company....... 16 
Fischer Lime ny | ee 
Fleischmann Company........ 21 
Florida Coca-Cola jotrling yang 12 
Florida Motor Transport Co. 57 
State of Florida................ 38 
Fiy & Hobson Company inbh one ® 13 
Ch ME, ca nb uhenesccecees ccs 15 
Foster & gl BR. ccnnsanee 15 
OR Tn 0 00 02.00 sccccees 35 
Franklin Ice 1 Gempeny 33 
Harry V. Franks............ .. aaa 
Frederic Nelson, Inc....... 25 
— Freihofer Baking = 

ujiya Hotel Garage............ 11 


Fuller Cleaning Company. . 








ot P. Fuller & Company....... 24 
Fullington Auto Bus ¢ Company 13 
County of — Georgia..... il 
Frank Gaffney.............++.- 15 
Galena Signal Oil Company... 17 
Be, Wie Gs BAG 6 cca sssccccs 14 


Garfield-Passaic Transit Co.. 15 
Gate eneral Baking & Ice Cream Co. ase 


—- aking Company...... 


eral Electric Company.... 22 





Brera Fire Extinguisher Co... 11 
General Gas & Electric Corp.. 28 
General Petroleum Corporation 94 



















Georgia Railway & Power Co.... 62 
State of Georgia..............+++ 75 
Gerkins Oil Company... ...... 13 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (Milw.).. 15 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (N. Y.).. 94 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (Phila.). . 
Glacier P. 

Globe Grain & Milling Co...... 23 
Gloucester Auto Bus mpany. 24 
City of Gloucester............+. 16 
AGolt Gobel, Tac... .....2...c00. 41 
Soorte er Construction Co..... 12 


ft- rb Comgnny 18 
‘od I Cream Company 19 











Go 
Golden Sheat Remar Baking Co. 20 
Golden State Auto Tours Corp. 12 





Grasselli Chemical Company... 
Grays Harbor Ry., Lt. & 
The 








ray Construction Com ay, - 
Great Atlan. & Pac. Tea Co. 14 


When writing to Tuer Wuite Company please mention Nation’s Business 





S BUSINESS 


ANNUAL oO} 


WHITE TRUCK FLEETS 


Again this year we publish a bigger, greater White Rol] 
Call. It is the most convincing performance document 
in the field of motor transportation. It is indisputable 
evidence of White Truck leadership. 


Here, in open book, is the transportation history of 
837 of the country’s foremost truck owners—in all lines 

of business, all localities---operating 31,093 Whites of of 
all models in fleets of /0 or more. 


It shows an increase of 80 owners and 2,927 trucks over 
last year’s record. ‘Normal business changes, mergers 
and reorganizations have caused a few fleets to decrease 
and others to lose their original ownership identity, 


In addition to the owners on the Roll Call, tens of thou- 
sands of owners operate White fleets of less than 10 or 
single Whites. There are more White Trucks in service 
than trucks of any other high-grade make. 


These are facts—the soundest, safest guide to your own 















Great Northern Paper Company 27 International Petroleum Co. 
Great Southern Refining Co.. 1 Interstate Public Service Co.. 
Greenfield Elec. Lt. & Pow. Co.. 19 Interstate Wholesale Gracers.-. 






























Greensboro Gas Company...... 10 
Greif Brothers Cooperage Co.. 42 lowa State Highway Com 
Gridley Dairy Company........ 16 Iron City Sand Compan 

roves & Sons Company... 13 Iron mange Le pelos 
Gulf Production Company..... 45 Count Jackson, Mo... 
*Gulf Refining Company...... 1738 Jahncke Service Company...... 
Gypsy Oil Company........... 30 Jefferson County (Ala.)......... 












*Hadiley Furniture & Carpet Co. 16 
OP Eee 

Halle Brothers Company....... 21 
Hammond Lumber Company. 12 
W. T. Hardison & Company.... Il 







Jefferson Highway Transp’n Co. 
Jessup & Antrim Ice Cream > 
Jones Store Company......... 
Julian Petroleum Corporation.. 
Jump Housew — | Company 


















Hardware & Supply Co......... 10 S. Kann Son's Company........ 
Sn as ee seas cues ain's 19 Beness City Power Light Go. 
A. D. Hartsell......... ees we evew 19 Kansas Gas & Electric Cn 
<<. Laks ees sev asied® 34 State of Reece oc oepeee 

C. F. Hathaway & Son..... _- 10 Co 

























































































Hauser Packing Company. . 17 Herman Keiser.............. 

Haverty a Company... <a Kennicott-Patterson Transf. Co. 

Hawaii County, T. H........... Cc. D. Kenny Company...... 

Hawaiian Pineappie ¢ Co., Ltd.... 21 J. Kenny Transfer Company.... 

— Bros. & mpany ve oad eae ae State of Kentucky....... woken 
. J. Heinz Company........ eo SSB George KRera.......sccoun 

Heinsles & Junge Company..... 20 

Hercules Powder ee ey, he - 17 #Kingan & Company......... 

Peter Herkner en ee | 

Hershey rvamme ery Company... 10 

SOO TRON i nn 6.03 os sess il E. - —— = Company 

Heywood- Wakefieid ‘Company.. il Laclede Gas Light 

Hidieah- Allattah Bus Line..... it County of Lake (indianed. cata 

The Hi gbee Company.......... 21 Lansburg & Brother,. ....... 
ildebrandt Provision Company 4 LaSalle Koch Company... 

H. G. Hill iscuie Com mpany... 19 J. Laub melting Company... 
litchner Biscui t mpany... 0 Laundry Trucking Company 
ogned as & Company. s-_ . Lewis Lavine. os 

eS errr 7 A. Leath & Compan 
Holland Bread Company..... -» 58 J. William Lee & 

Hollywood L. & W. Co. of Fla... 24 Lewis-Chitty Company......+++ 

Hong Kong Hotel Co., Ltd | Fred T. Ley & Company....,.«+ 

Honolulu mst. & DrayageCo o 14 Leyte Land Transportat: Co.. 

H. a RRP pesss mw Baking Company......- 

Hope Natural Gas Company. ose 4 jhite Gasoline Com '. 

Joseph Horne Company....... 49 Lincoln Fireproof Storage eee 

Houston Lighting ee Co.. 11 Lit Brothers, Inc......... 

Huasteca Petroleum Company. 27 Livingston Bakin Company... 

. Hudson Comones SaaS «0 58 Frederick Loeser Compas 

Hud dson’s Bay Co mpany...... 22 ft, 1 


















poghes-Cs -Curry Packing Co...... 11 Log Cabin Baking Compentecil 
H Hughes Truck Company... 12 Long-Bell Lumber Company... 
Humble Oil & Refining Co...... 53 Long's Transfer Company.....- 
SUROO. OE BOOM. cvicceccccccuce -. 20 J.P. Loomis Coal & Su Co. 
aaa 56 Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company.. 





seles Brewing Company. 
teles Creamery 

eles Gas & Electric 

teles Ice & Cold Stor. 


mperial Ice Cream Company.. 
~ -— Oil, Ltd. 3 

Brew. Co. of Pittsburgh. 32 
nippondaet Torpedo Company 18 
independent Towel Supply Co.. 28 





























Indian Automobile eo 1 op (os ae 
Indian Refining Company ..... 
ndian Ter. iiluminating Oi Co. 12 tate of Louisiana ... 

State of Indiana. ...........s00 28 movete LO Com: 

City of Indianapoiis ey a it y Ke ; 
International Petroleum Co.... 10 Arthur fovie..sce ne tle . 


City of Los Angeles. .....++++s+* 
County of Los Angeles 
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THE’ NATION 


‘Call- 


OF TEN OR MORE 


motor truck selection. Two pages of facts—in such 
astounding numbers as to defy imitation. 





” 


Year after year these great, growing institutions invest 
millions of dollars in additional White Trucks. Their 
experience has taught them that they get the most 
money-earning miles from Whites. And this valuable 

experience is available free to anyone who will study 


the the White Roll Call. 


L822. FRE 


2. 


N’S BUSINESS 





Whites 

Owned 
Parker Brothers, Ltd.......... 22 
Frank Parmalee Compa ny. . ae 
Paterson Brewing & Matt ng Co. 10 
Pechter Baking Company...... il 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co.. 
State of nna gb ton 6 wine Sine ai 21 
Pennsylvania Edison Company. 12 
Pennsylvania Electric Corp. 13 


*Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 38 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co... 14 


port it ENG o4< caccenee es TF 

ehh dae cork bkmads 14 
Ree Heat & Power Co.... 13 
Philadeltphia Electric Company. 16 
City of Philadelphia Sil . > ae 
Philippine Government......... 53 
Phenix Cheese Company ....... 14 
Phoenix Utiliry Company....... 25 
ge a Sree 12 
M. H. Pickering Company...... 10 





Stores. 
Highway Co.. 
Company 





Posta 


T Telegraph Cable Co. - Ww 
Powers Mercantile Company... 12 


Prairie Oil & Gas Company..... 


Prairie Pipe Line Company.... . 71 
City of Providence......... 10 
Providence Journal Company... 16 


Public Service Co. of Colorado.. 23 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. 3 
Public Service Electric Corapany 86 























































































vane ane com Company. . 26 
id in 1924. Public Service Transp. Co. - 81 
u ic Serv oa aaee Secesse 
ver We say again, as we said in | - no other truck Public Service Transp, Co... 9 
ers manufacturer has ever published such a volume of  [tyést Sousd Power & Light Co. 27 
*Purity Baking Company....... 38 
ase evidence of uninterrupted service at low cost. No other Purcell Brothers soy i a 
uyallup-Tacoma Transit : 
truck manufacturer can. pte sored City Cab Company..... 151 
ueens Bus Line Company.. 
“ed : y : Rainie Ration i Park Comp: 29 
ainier Na eas ar m pany 
) or Let us send yo ne free the complete White Roll Call booklet, Red tock “prdapmapaapipis gate i 
‘ ock Company............ 
vice tracing the building of these great White fleets year by TS. Real “Company, ee 
year. The Roll Call has been growing steadily for 15 Reed Oil Corporation Giowar'de. 2f 
years. Write the White Company, Cleveland, or request Republic Struc. Iron Works - 13 
] urniture Co...... 
wn it of the branch office or dealer near you. Rhodes Wood Furniture Co...... it 
Richield Ol Coen, | SSR “aT 
Rich Rapid peaait Co.. 20 
— Ridgewood Pie Baking Company 10 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co 79 
Ric Grande de Janeiro. 20 
rande mpany... ; 
yhites Yintece River Auto Stage Line.....-.... 18 
wned ™So may Gas : Blocertc Co... +4 
ooo se ocky Mount. Parks Transp. Co. 
¥ 2 d Storage Co. 4 L. W. Rogers Company... - ce 
 O "ea Rome Coca-Cola ROS CS. - me. i 
10 a +4 The Rosenbaum Company. . 48 
+ 3 %F +  GityofManila,P.1.......... 15 Neal Fireproof Storage Co... |" 12 B. Rosenberg Company........ 13 
2 Co. il ;Roxana Petroleum Corp....... 289 
1 & + | A.GMarshall Company....... 12 State of Nevada................ 19 Mans fa — Company........ 4 
MR Meee: ts Seen st New Brsacwick.- 1, George Rushitoa Baking Go.°<! it 
. 2 Seowe ie of New Hampshire... - 18 Saginaw Transit Company. :. a 
0. Newnan Brothers. _ oe Fines x ae City of St. Louis.....-......... 15 
“* 8 M. A. Newmark Company...... 15 St. Louls Bus Company... TT 
hs » New National Oil Genes 18 City of Se. Ponl................ 17 
ny ¥ New Orleans Public Service inc. 53 Saks & Company......... 1... 40 
* City of New Orleans............ Salt Lake Pensoastation O Co.. 25 
».. it City of New York........ 1.1.1): 711 San Diego Cons. G. Corp. 20 
ny 2% State of New York. il Sentoboantaae Pubicwee pt 31 
* “ New York ——e & Journal. 41 San Francisco (City-County). 42 
: eee ms a | nee sco ao Brey, O.- Hi 
ot *New York Central Railroad Co. ’ Bears 
0. i N. Y. Linen Sup. & Laundry Co. +4 Sanger Brothers................ i0 
ee New York State Railways....... Sanitary Grocery Company... .- Ww 
M4 City of Niagara Falis......- || San Joaquin Bakis coy, SE 
Noonan Bidg. Material Co.,Inc. 12 San Joaquin L ‘ow. Corp... 22 
Norfolk Ice ivery Corp....... 10 Santa Ana A siete pe 15 
Norfolk Maeee Bus Corporation. 12 Santa Barbara (Cit nary ea a 
Norsk / YS Ss aaa 10 S. R.-P. & S. Auto Stage Co..... 13 
North mond tak Company.. 16 Morris ya Interests....... 11 
State of North Carolina —— ay Schmidt & Ziegler, Ltd........ 10 
North Shore Food Products Co.. 10 fy nulze Baking Company...... 56 
*Northern Ohio Trac. & Lt. Co.. 84 eary Schults.-........-.....-. it 
Northern States Power tea. ae Nathan Schweitzer Co., Tac. “Tr 
Northern Transit Company. ni a George Scofield Company. . 35 
Northiand Transportation Co... 12 Scott Transportation Company. 18 
Province of Nova SRY 26 ee: ef eee 17 
Regelie G. Nove.......-........- 10 CO I I 6 i ants boas dw valk 17 
Nu-Gra ; Bottling Company.. 23 Seattle Transportation Co. 14 
ne kan EER Ee 57 Semon Ice Cream Corporation... 16 
ak “oe Seven Bates ee SR 41 
Oil Fields Transport Company ; 10 BRSSier Ol & Rovinine Comoans z= 
State of Oklahoma............. 10 ge pany 
Oklahoma Gas & Biectric Co.” 13 Sharpless- Hendler Ice Cream 
Oklahoma Pipe Line Company. 14 Dennis Sheen Transfer Co.. 22 
Oliver Iron Mining Company.. 12 Shell Oil Company of California a 
M. O'Neil Company............ 13 Shepard-Norwell Company. .... il 
Hugh M. O’Neill............... Sherman, Clay & Company..... 14 
Onondaga Count (Now 1 York). 18 John Shillito Company........ 19 
Oppenneim, = AD oeagay Sieloff Packing Company....... 15 
State of Oreg a Shults Bread Company..... ; i an 
oO + Smal Senn St ae wees eeeeeecnes 12 Franklin Simon & Company. 27 
The Ontion fe Line. eta Sinclair Consolidated Oii Corp.. 23 
Ovia: ton Brothers , ae 13 Skelley Of Company... ~~~ ‘. 
eee Line Company...... 20 LUA UMMA) sis idee ces 6400s 10 
Pacific B aking Company....... 34 pA SS oO ree 37 
acific Electric Railway Co.. 80 Sonoma County, California. 13 
Pacific Fruit & Produce Co. 2 State of South Carolina........ 25 














acifi ic Gas & Electric Company $8 








2 Supp rye 
Pacific Oil Company............ Té 
I es ew weg & 17 
Pan American Petroleum Co.... 20 
*Pan Amer. Petr. & Transp. (So... 58 
Park Auto a mepeppanenne Co.. 12 
Park & Tilford...... Sedvedcsocee 13 






















State of South Dakota.......... 
Southeastern Eupeess Company. a 
Southern Dray Company..... 
Southern Oil Corporation...... 12 
Southern Pacific Company... il 
Southern Sierra Power Company Ht 
Southern Utilities Company. 

W.P. Southworth Co 13 








Spear & Company.. — 
Sperry Flour Compa peer. 17 
City of Foctpamiete. 7 SES il 
Stadler P ucts Company..... 13 
emer OM ONG sk 6 pds ccesccewce 22 
Standard Brewing Compa rr 
Standard Oil Company tl razil 13 






Whites 

Owned 

Oll Company of Calif. 246 
Oli Company of Ind. 234 
Oli Company of Ky. 405 
On Gommoeny of La. 207 
Company of Neb. 28 
Oil Company of N. J. 193 
Company of N. Y. 842 
ou Cametay of Ohio. 162 
Pipe Line Com ad 18 
eoremon dl Mfg. . &@ 










Big 

Cc. P. Steinheiser Gomsany. 10 
Sterchi Brothers. ........... 20 
Sterling & Weich Company 20 
DOM MNCs vk cr ackédcccvces 48 
John Sternecker. 72 
Steubenville Cosi & Mining ‘Co. 
Steub., L. & B. V. T. Co...... 21 
Stewart & Com 22 
pat hn ana ne Con pyc 
strawbridge. & © lothier i eit hdr en uM 

fellow-Harmar Co.. 12 

§ mann Baking Com 25 
{ sepiuer Ueenams. & Cont. ei 
Summerfield Company. vey wiles 

un Oil Company.............. 65 

u White Pinsnas 10 

facoma Bottling Works........ 17 

Taft- School Dist. (Cal.)... 15 








ylor, Son Company.. 
Teche Transfer Company....... 
Telling- Belle Vernaa ¢ Company. 
State of Tennessee............. 
Tennessee El Power Co.. 
Terre Haute Brewing Com pany 13 
State of ee Ch enw 6.096 -0%e 6450 65 
Texas Company ................ 188 


o=3eF 





yey Norton Provision a 16 
Thom Bennett & Hunter. . 19 
Tidal 108 Compaay............ 19 
fide Water Olli Company...... 63 
ide Water Oil Sales Corp...... ii 
City of Tokyo, Japan........... 19 
T o Shigai Jidosha Co....... 65 
City of Toronto, Ont.. Canada il 
Trenscontinental Oil Co........ 41 
Trige-Do bs & Compa: edie ws 6 il 
Grey. Motor Bus AEE 33 
Deion Auto Transportation on 12 


Union Electric Lt. & Pow. Co. it 
Union Gas & Electric Company. 49 


Union Ice Company......... 

Union Oil Co. of a penee ele b 759 

Union Transfer Co. (Fremont). 12 

Union Transfer Co. (Phila.)... 13 

Un Baking Company... 10 
niontown Bakin m y... 

United Drug C 





@ Compan 

United Electric Light 
nited Electric Railways Co Me 
United Gas Imp. Co. Interests. 62 


United Natursi Gas fecerle -: 12 
United panwere & Elect 35 

















= 
United States Bakery.......... 
United States Pe o. womans 659 
United States Rubber my 17 
United States Steel Corp! ats.. 27 
United States Stores bene os 14 
Updike Lumber & Coal SWatee's 13 
tica Gas and Electric Co....... 
Vacuum Oil Company.......... 27 
A. Valdes & Company.......... 13 
até o Misastiacngrhvoce 7% 
i ere i 
F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc...,..... il 
Waite P' ips mpany........ 14 
John Wanam one tecuhbneesteee 
Ward Baking Ree polas 24 
Warner Sugar — a oe 
Washington Bakeries . 
Washington Ry. & Elec. pod cae 
County of Wayne, Michigan... 16 
Weicker eae & Stora: il 
Raph Company 208 
Percy aden eae eee ihn 14 
West Penn System...... 4i 
West India Oll Com 27 
Gente of Feat Virginia 22 
Western Flect ric Goanpee ee » 
Western Meat Company........ 27 
Western Motor Transfer Co.. 17 


Western Newspaper Union. 1 “popey 
Western Union vee EM to il 
Westinghouse Elec fa. Co 15 
Wheeli ling Steel Corporation. 23 

. H. White Company..... eu 13 
White Stage Line........._. 24 


White Transfer & Storage Co.. 13 
White Transit Company, inc... 52 
wn ah Mead Commercial Co. 16 











can ne ad coebe 25 
Wilshire. oul Company ioeteoaeae 16 
Wilson mpany........... 30 
Winchester Lacadey Corp. 29 
Wm. Winkler (Stecle- Wedeles). 20 
Winona Oii Company.......... 14 
State of Wi UWS 6 ken kt ot 27 
Wisconsin ee & Light Co. 16 
Wise Brothers............... 21 
Wofford - Company ala a le 30 

s es 

Wenswesd & Letheon ina a aaa ee 22 
Wooiner Brewing Company ‘ li 
City of Worcester (Mass.).... 13 
Worden & Son... ........... 14 
Geo. Worthington Company... 19 
Wouter'’s Laundry .............. 12 
Wright Cake Consgany yh ee Pe 17 
State of Wyoming.............. 30 
Yeeger aaartaees GR ean 10 

Yellowstone Par : 
Yosemite National Park ....' oe 
Youngstown Municipal Ry. Co.. 4% 
Youngstown S & Tube Co. 12 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co. il 
Zamboanga Trans ation Co. <- 
Zellerbach Pa a > ee 
Zettelmeyer pany... 22 
ions Geass Merc. Inst... 11 
31093 


* Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated companies individually Usted. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


When writing to Tut Waite Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


The Map of the Nation’s Business 








Large map refiects 
business conditions 
as of April 1 














The Business Map of Last Month 





The Map of a Year Ago 
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was not as “deep as a well nor as wide 
as a church door” but it will (at any 
rate it will have to) suffice. To the above 
observation might be added that reports were 
rather irregular with a wide difference in the 
degrees of activity reported in differing 
trades, industries and sections of country. 
Comparisons in distributive trade with a year 
ago were vitiated to some extent by the fact 
that March a year ago—in trade, not indus- 
try—saw final distributive trade rather be- 
low expectations, this partly because of 
weather but partly, also, because of the late 
date of Easter. 
Wholesale trade in March was not as ac- 


OD vas and industrial volume in March 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


tive relatively as in January and February 
and not particularly active, even as compared 
with March a year ago. Taken as a whole, 
industry slowed down considerably from the 
comparatively swift pace in the earlier 
months of the year. 

Retail distribution, aided by intensively 
advertised sales and the best pre-Easter 
weather in years, was better than February 
and slightly better also than in March last 
year. In the matter of retail trade, it, of 
course, needs to be said that the mail-order 
and chain-store concerns last month, as in all 
other recent periods, easily led department 
stores in their percentages of sales. 

It need not be inferred from the above 





that March was an uneventful month 
deed the reverse was the fact, and the¢ 
nite quieting down—“sobering” was @ 
frequently met with—was accentuate 
jolts administered to speculation m 9% 
and wheat and other grains. Then, 100% 
St. Paul road passed into the hands @ 
ceivers and a third successive monthly @@ 
in commodity prices was scored. 
other happenings, not least of them the? 
tinuance of the complaints of 0-m0e 
buying, tend to accentuate the feeling # 
appointment at the failure of ove 
expectations. 

Distributive trade did not show # 
evidence of surprise as did the spe 
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What's Wrong With 
Shorthand 


Secretaries say: 
“He talks so fast, I'll be get- 
ting writer's cramp soon. 
“No one else can read my 

7” 


“rt4 ddening.”” 


“Shorthand is nothing to 
boast of.”” 










I’ve no time to show initia- 
tive! 


O%secretary and 90% 
es mr notebook.”’ 


“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the ‘phone! 


“Hours wasted while he's in 

conference.” 

“Nothing doing until 3, and 
then two days’ work.” 

“Yes, 1 do mind staying 


Mr. Dunbar’s secre- | 
tary can be a real as- 
sistant to him now, 
thanks to The 
Dictaphone. 


eis a thought comes to mind 


Lean register it immediately. If I 

had-to wait until my secretary was 

gh with work which I do not 

“feel free to call her from, my ideas 

+ would cool off and I would have 

to'refresh my memory by re-read- 
ng correspondence ‘or data. 

* “With®The Dictaphone 1 do 
z “not lose any of my best thinking * 
waiting for my secretary.” 

—C. E. Dunbar 






























Double your usable time- 
at our expense. 


is Director of Sales for John- 
son-Cowdin-Emmerich, Inc., 


lar, 
ribbons in the world (estab- 
lished 1884). 






Charles E. Dunbar 





est manufacturers of silk 
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perry per cent. is a Conservative 
estimate. That’s apparent when 
you consider how neatly The Dicta- 
hone solved the problem of C. E. 
unbar, Director of Sales for the 
largest silk ribbon manufacturers in 
the world. 


Millions of dollars’ worth of sales 
are cleared through Mr. Dunbar’s 
office. It would be next to impossi- 
ble to direct this mass of correspond- 
ence without maximum efficiency. 
In addition to actual sales an enor- 
mous volume of inquiries received 
daily nmust have immediate attention. 
And, most important of all, Mr. Dun- 
bar is responsible for the making of 
prices, directing of salesmen and see- 
ing important customers. 

Saving his time, therefore, was the 
essence of his problem, the very prob- 
lem which confronts thousands of 
other executives. Mr. Dunbar solved 
it by a natural line of reasoning which 


Anybody, who really cares to, can find out how shorthand dictation is de- 


laying and hampering him. We'll gladly lend you The pa, to try out at 
-~ leisure. And it won't cost a cent or place you un 
you find it indispensable we can arrange terms to suit your convenience. 


Phone or write us to lend you a New Model 10. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau Street, New York City 
Look in your Telephone Book for nearest office. 


er any obligation. 


BUSINESS 


What's Wrong With 
Shorthand 
Executives say: ~ 
“When I most nted her, 
she’s gone.” 
“She's busy now. Let itgo.”” 
*“Hasall shecanwritetoday.” 


“I used up her time dictat- 
ing.” 


j “She can’t get out all she's 
taken.” 


*“She was out to lunch.” 


“If lcould only dictate while 
it's fresh in my mind.” 


aa 


“Out sick, so my letters have 
to wait. 


**When here alone, I'm help- 
less.” 


a 4 They faced the facts— 
» and shorthand had to go 


F How much more work does a man turn out with 
The Dictaphone than the same man shackled by 
the delays and mistakes inseparable from shorthand ? 


he incorporated in the Foreword of 
his own official Sales Manual for 
Johnson-Cowdin-Emmerich :— 


“Yesterday our grandfathers wrote 
their letters with steel pens. Today we do 
not write them at all—we talk them inte 
a machine and twenty letters are written 
in less time than it took to write one 
yesterday.”* 


The Dictaphone! To Mr. Dunbar 
it is not new. He lost no time in in- 
stituting a modern system in place 
of antiquated methods which slowed 
everything up. 

While he dictated to The Dicta- 
phone, his secretary handled other 
vital work in the time she formerly 
wasted taking his dictation in short- 
hand. He didn't have to put off the 
bulk of his dictation until routine 
work was out of the way. He found 
that he got through the morning mail 
in half the time because he could 
answer letters on first reading. 


Write to the President 


If your own conditions are peculiar, Mr. C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of The Dictaphone, wants you to 


write himabout them. He has studied the use of dic- 


tating machines under all sorts of conditions, and will 


give you the best solution he can out of his abundant 


experience. 


DICTATE to tHE DICTAPAUNE (28 


and double your ability to get things done 


When writing to DictaPpHonrk SaLes Corporation please mention 


Nation’s Business 
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community. Evidently there had been little 
over extension m actual trade channels, and 
distributors, while not particularly enjoying 
the hand-to-mouth purchasing, have not been 
as over-~depressed as have those who looked 
for a boom where ir fact there has been in 
most cases merely a seasonal volume of trade. 

Some measures of movement—as, for in- 
stance, bank clearings, debits and car load- 
ings—have tended to over-emphasize the rate 
of improvement that has been unquestionably 
shown from the exceedingly depressed condi- 
tions of last summer. In the former case the 
immense volume of speculation in all lines of 
securities and grain and in some basic com- 
modities has been mainly responsible. In the 
case of car loadings the failure of railway- 
trafic receipts to show gains in keeping with 
the weekly returns of cars handled in Feb- 
ruary is explained as due mainly to “small 
but often” buying having resulted in dispro- 
portionately large figures of less-than-carload 
lot loadings. In other words, more cars ap- 
pear to have been loaded with less freight 
per car. 

For the persistence of the complaint of 
small-lot buying it need merely be said that 
continuance of high costs has been the chief 
reason assigned, and, if this is the real cause, 
there does not seem to be any immediate 
prospect of a great basic change in this re- 
spect. 

There is no escaping the feeling that the 
great speculative boom of late 1924 and early 
1925 led to some over-sanguine ideas as to 
the future of trade. The old saying that the 
“ticker tells the story” was undoubtedly in 
mind, but fuller consideration of the stock 
and wheat markets’ actions would seem to in- 
dicate that these were not the barometers 
of trade they are often said to be. 


Interesting Sidelight 


HE STOCK market, and for that matter 

the grain market also, were to a large de- 
gree discounting conditions within themselves, 
not the least of these being relatively low 
prices ruling last year. 

An interesting sidelight on the widespread 
character of the speculative fever in March 
is had in the fact set forth in the stock-mar- 
ket reviews that the high and low points for 
stock averages for the year were reached in 
March a little more than three weeks apart. 

As a result of the deflation in prices in 
March, brokers’ loans were reported to have 
fallen from a total of $2,100,000,000 to 
$1,700,000,000 in a month, and some stocks 
relapsed to the levels touched shortly after 
last election day. 

Wheat prices, which were at their peak 
late in January when May delivery sold at 
$2.057%% at Chicago, reacted to $1.77 in Feb- 
ruary, rose to $2.02 early in March and fell 
to $1.38% early in April, a net loss from the 
top of January of about 70 cents, some of 
which has since been regained. Cotton has 
been less spectacular but rose 24 cents from 
January to late March, losing 1'4 cents later. 
Even the allegedly sedate hog got excited and 
sold at over double the price of a year ago 
and rubber sold at the highest price in six 
years. Sugar was one of the few products to 
rule steady at close to the lowest in years. 

At opposite poles in the industrial line in 
March, steel and soft coal furnished examples 
of the widely varying degrees of activity rul- 
ing in two so-called basic lines. New steel 
buying quieted in March and there was some 
softening in prices, which failed to hold the 
advances announced early in the year, while 
pig iron and scrap materials went lower as 
March daily output exceeded slightly that of 
February. Mill operations ranged at 80 to 90 


per cent, highest capacity being noted in 
western centers. 

Coal, on the other hand, reflecting competi- 
tion of lower non-union wage scales with high 
union rates, was unsettled and a large number 
of mines were reported closed. The claim 
was made indeed that the owner of a union- 
scale mine might make a profit by closing his 
mine and filling his orders with non-union 
coal. Again was proven the contention that 
while the union miners got the high scale at 
the Jacksonville conference in April, 1924, 
the non-union mines and miners got the orders 
and the work. In anthracite, prices went off 
50 to 75 cents. There is talk of a strike in 
October. 


Bank Clearings as Measure 


SLRARDING the value of bank clearings 
as a trade measure, it is worth noting that 
bank clearings for the first quarter of 1925 
were the largest ever recorded in that period 
and were 15.7 per cent in excess of the like 
period a yearago. Excepting possibly the sales 
of agricultural implements which are said to 
have made up for several years’ slack buying 
in very large sales at some markets, there are 
few superiors to the above gain in trade 
lines. 

The gains of mail-order and chain-store 
houses for the first quarter of this year are 
estimated at 13.3 per cent while department 
stores gained 5.5 per cent, but the gain for 
all retail trade over the first quarter of last 
year was undoubtedly greatly reduced by the 
slight decreases shown in department-store 
sales in January and February from a year 
ago. 

Building, like other industries, shows some 
marked divergences in different sections. In 
New York City the first quarter’s total per- 
mitted for expenditure this year is only $226,- 
943,115 as against $374,464,060 in the first 
three months of 1924, a decrease of 39.5 per 
cent. There is here shown a decrease of 
$147,500,000, $101,000,000 of this in March. 
At 151 other cities the aggregate total was 
$593,074,000, a gain of about $65,000,000 or 
12.3 per cent. New York and Los Angeles 
show the largest decreases, while most of the 
other large cities, and two-thirds of all report- 
ing, report gains. The grand total at 152 cities 
is $820,017,000, a decrease of 9.1 per cent 
from a year ago. 

Of course, it needs to be borne in mind that 
building expenditures for March and the first 
three months of 1924 broke all records for the 
respective periods in and outside of New 
York. Lumber orders and shipments are 
slightly below a year ago to date, and the 
production has been kept down by short- 
time operations so that the output is little 
above last year. 

Failure returns for the first quarter were 
the heaviest for any three months in two 
years, showing an increase of 13 per cent 
over the like period a year ago, but liabilities 
were 48 per cent smaller. A year ago, it will 
be recalled, bank failures greatly swelled li- 
abilities. Notable decreases in failures and 
liabilities are shown from a year ago in New 
York and the northwest. A very hopeful 
feature is that March failures decreased from 
a year ago whereas in January and Febru- 
ary suspensions were more numerous. 

Grain, especially wheat and rye, and raw 
cotton continue to be the two great factors 
in the country’s export trade, that is, the 
gains in these two classes of exports largely 
account for the entire gain in all exports 
over a year ago. Europe’s need of our grain 
and raw cotton contrasts with the rather 
deliberate buying of our other products. Cu- 


riously enough the small gain in imports, like 
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the larger gain in exports, is also ss 
for by gains in crude materials and re 

Taken as a whole the trade for 
April points to about “fair” conditions: 
is, things may be summarized, irregylcs 
accounted for, as about equal to 
There is not much in this to rsh 
but the business world apparently ire 
mouth made up for something better ve 
the future will bring forth is still largely 
the knees of the gods. The spring has beer, 
fairly early one, but there has been more ths 
a little complaint of dry weather ; 
in the southwest (in Kansas, Texas an 
Oklahoma), and later in parts of the spring 
wheat northwest. 

The outlook for the grain crops in th 
southwest is nothing extra, but the net resul 
may be a larger-than-expected ing 
cotton to take the place of some grain & 
the northwest a big increase in spring whey 
is looked for, and a larger area of most 
(flax, potatoes and oats excepted), is looks 
or. 

Winter-wheat conditions are claimed tok 
rather ordinary as this has not been a y 
spring, favorable usually to winter whey 
Hence wheat was strong at the low levi 
touched in early April. 

Cotton exports have been heavy and the 
is no burdensome stock left from the 
crop (in 1924) gathered in ten years, 





Steady Increase Shownin 
Railroad Efficiency 


FAaCeNiLy we printed an article on “Hor 
to Make a Public Dinner Painless.” & 
important point is to have the speakes 
interesting. Some men can state their sé 
of a case in a few words and make it cle, 
however abstruse the subject may be. Her’ 
an example from an address by Hale Holder, 
president of the Burlington, before the Omh 
Chamber of Commerce: 


One of the criticisms which long was mat 
against the Transportation Act, and which’ 
even still sometimes made, is that it “guarantee 
to the railways a fixed net return and woul 
thereby destroy the incentive to reduce costs ¢ 
operation and make possible reductions of mie 
The baselessness of this criticism has been dem 
onstrated by what has actually beea done, Te 
reductions of freight rates made in 1922 to 
from the carriers about one-half of the advan 
granted in 1920. They have saved the shippit 
public 333 million dollars in 1922, 656 milli 
dollars in 1923 and about 600 million 
in 1924, a total of about $1,589,000,000, ‘The 
also have been some special reductions of pt 
senger rates. 

These various reductions of rates are, at & 
present time, saving the public about 700 mille 
dollars a year. This is more than the averse 
net operating income earned by the railways® 
1921 and 1922. It necessarily follows that 
reductions of rates made would have 
every railway company in the country if opert 





ing expenses had not been largely fr 

That the Transportation Act has not reduce 
the incentive to operate efficiently 
economy of operation has been grea 
is demonstrated by the outstanding fact the 
total operating expenses in 1924 were 
$1,300,000,000 less than in 1920, al 
traffic handled was greater. Less that "i 
third of this reduction of expenses has bee 
to reduction of wage rates. Almost 
third of it has been due to increased eO® 
in management and to the splendid 
of the employes. The remainder has 
to increased efficiency in the use of and 
terials, to reductions in prices and to 
able other causes. 
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When Buying FALLS OFF, Do You Know 





“Righty Successful Concerns 
ell You What THEY Do 


The book, “Going After the Customer,” 


is a straightforward brass-tacks recital of 


the way over eighty businesses succeeded 
jn getting more customers at less cost. 
That’s one of the most important features 
of it, LESS COST. 

These men were not advertising experts 
or professional merchandisers. They were 
just plain, average business men with 

rse sense. They found a way to do 
more business in the same store or factory 
with the same light, heat, rent, clerks, etc. 

They found a way to advertise without 
hiring expensive help or paying for ex- 
pensive printing. In other words, anybody 
who reads these books can do the same and 
make a profit on it. 


A Few Typical Cases 
Picked at Random 


One of these concerns built a million- 
dollar cash business in a town of 905 

ns. 

Another has doubled its business in a 
store only 30 feet wide by 40 feet deep. 

Another got 42% increase in six months 
against mail-order competition. 

Another got 823 new prospects at 434 
cents a name. 

Another sold 2,146 tons of coal to NEW 
CUSTOMERS at a selling cost of only 
514% | | 

Another increased its grocery business 
200% in nine weeks. 

Another—a Ford Dealer — increased 
sales of new cars 23%, and used cars 42%. 

Another received 36% replies from one 
letter and 28% from a second. 

Another saved $344 “in a typical 
month.” 

Another saved $12,600 in a single year. 


These are not unusual stories of success in getting 
business economically with direct-mail matter pro- 
duced on the Multigraph. In our files are hundreds 
of voluntary letters telling similar stories of suc- 
cess. They come from retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers, from the biggest national adver- 
tisers and from little corner stores, and represent 
practically every kind of business. 


W hat To Do? 





One of the commonest of all questions 
is “‘How’s business?” Sometimes the 
answer is “‘Fine!’”’— but ¢there are times 
when the answer is “Folks aren’t buying.” 
Nine times out of ten when a man is not 
satisfied with his business he’ll say folks 
aren’t buying. 

Everybody knows there are some days 
in the week, some weeks in the months, 
some months in the year, some years in 
a decade when many business men expect 
to lose trade — and most of them do. 

The man who can boost business on the 
poor days, increase his sales in the weak 
months and beat out his competitors in the 
bad years is the man who makes the biggest 
success. 


The men who wrote these books are 
men of that kind. They were not satis- 
fied to accept decreases in sales. They 
believed there was a way to get people to 
buy AND THEY FOUND IT. Their 
testimony is given in these books. 


These Free Books Contain 
an Answer That Fits 
Your Business 





THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1806 E,. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





The Other Book Tells 
HOW to do the Same Thing 


This book — “Do Your Own Printing” 
—is filled from cover to cover with IN- 
VALUABLE INFORMATION, It is 
really the result of over twenty years of 
intimate, first-hand contact with the 
printing and advertising problems of 
literally thousands of business concerns. 
The book reflects the life work of successful 
business men — in every sort of business. 


The Costly Experience of Others 
is Free to You 


The men whose experiences built this 
book worked out economies in printing 
and methods of sales-producing adver- 
tising by years of effort. They paid the 
full price of tuition in the hard school of 
competitive business. 


Now, what they learned is free to any- 
one who asks for it. All you have to do 
is to fill out and sign the coupon below 
and you will receive both books without 
obligation. 


They will answer every question you 
can ask about office-printing with the 
Multigraph, as well as its use for getting 
more customers at lower cost. 


Operation is described in minute detail 
with many illustrations. The use of cuts, 
borders and different type faces is fully 
explained. Prices of different equipments, 
terms of payment, and other information 
enables you to decide exactly what you 
need for your own work. Several pages 
are devoted, also, to the service you can 
get in connection with direct-mail work or 
office-printing. 


Not an Obligation— 
An Opportunity 


You incur absolutely no obligation by sending 
for these books. You will find in them scores of 
ideas of value to your business, whether you buy 
a Multigraph or not. Yon owe it to yourself to 
completely investigate something which has en- 
abled so many thousands of other business men 
to get, not just a little, but a great deal more 
profit out of their business. 


“* MOLTIGRAPH 
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How About the Alien Property Fund 


By WILLIAM P. SIDLEY 


Vice-President and General Counsel, Western Electric Company, Inc. 


done with the property in this country 

of nonresident German aliens which was 
taken over for safe-keeping by the United 
States during the war, under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, and known as the Alien 
Property Fund, has agitated the last two ses- 
sions of Congress and will undoubtedly be 
scheduled for final action at the next session 
in December. 

Bills have been introduced in both Houses 
providing for the immediate return of this 
property to its former German owners upon 
the ground that its further retention by the 
United States will amount to confiscation of 
private enemy property, contrary to the his- 
toric policy of our Government and the en- 
lightened conscience of mankind. 

It is said by some that our national honor is 
at stake in this matter, and one of our fore- 
most senators has gone so far in the course of 
debate as to assert that the retention of this 
property is in violation “of the soundest prin- 
ciples of morality, international decency and 
common honesty.” 


Charges Fly Thickly 


Berens charge that further delay in its 
return will seriously endanger our trade 
with foreign nations. On the other hand these 
charges of confiscation and threatened loss of 
foreign trade are vigorously denied and it is 
asserted with equal vehemence that, for rea- 
sons hereinafter referred to, the surrender of 
the Alien Property Fund at this time will be 
nothing less than a betrayal of the Lusitania 
victims and of thousands of other Americans 
who have claims against Germany, aggregating 
hundreds of millions of dollars, on account of 
loss and injury suffered during the war, and 
for whose benefit this fund stands pledged to 
the United States. 

It would seem that proposed congressional 
legislation which raises such important issues 
as those above mentioned, merits discussion 
and the careful consideration of the business 
men of the nation, and it is with that thought 
in mind that these personal views of the writer 
upon that subject are submitted to the readers 
of the Nation’s BusInEss. 


The Berlin Treaty 


1 may be said regarding the 
earlier history of the Alien Property 
Fund—and the writer knows of nothing in 
that connection which reflects upon our na- 
tional honor—it is difficult to understand the 
charge of confiscation based upon its present 
retention by the United States, in view of the 
explicit provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
upon that subject. 

That treaty was entered into by the United 
States and Germany in 1921 for the ex- 
pressed purpose of “restoring the friendly 
relations existing between the two nations 
prior to the outbreak of war.” It dealt spe- 
cifically with the Alien Property Fund now un- 
der consideration. After providing that the 
United States and its nationals should have 
and enjoy all rights and privileges which have 
been stipulated for its or their benefit in the 
Treaty of Versailles, and which included the 
express right to apply all property, rights and 
interests of German nationals in the United 
States to the payment of designated claims, 


‘k= QUESTION as to what shall be 


debts and reparations, and the undertaking on 
Germany’s part to recompense her own na- 
tionals for any property so applied, the Treaty 
proceeds as follows: 

Section 5. All property of the Imperial German 
Government, or its successor or successors, and of 
all German nationals which was on April 6, 1917, 
in or has since that date come into the possession 
or under the control of or has been the subject of 
demand by the United States of America... 
from any source or by any agency whatso- 
ever . . . shall be retained by the United States 
of America and no disposition thereof made, ex- 
cept as shall have been heretofore or specifically 
hereafter shall be provided by law, until such 
time as the Imperial German Government .. . 
shall have made suitable provision for the satis- 
faction of all claims against (it) of all persons 
wheresoever domiciled who owe permanent alle- 
giance to the United States of America and who 
have suffered from the acts of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government or its agents . . . since July 31, 
1914, loss, damage or injury to their persons or 
property ... in consequence of hostilities or of 
any operations of war, or otherwise. 

This provision gave to Germany a redemp- 
tion right in the Alien Property Fund which 
she did not have under the Versailles Treaty. 

If the language above quoted means what it 
says there are but two possible grounds upon 
which the immediate return of this property 
can be seriously urged; first, that the treaty 
is invalid and unenforcible, or second, that 
Germany has performed her obligations there- 
under and already made suitable provision for 
the satisfaction of American claims. Let us 
consider these possible grounds in the order 
stated. 


Germany Does Not Charge Coercion 


iS HAS been asserted that the Treaty of 
Berlin, like the Treaty of Versailles, was a 
coercive measure, forced upon a defeated na- 
tion without its real consent, and therefore 
not binding upon her. But Germany herself 
has never made that claim. On the contrary 
she has proceeded in good faith with the ascer- 
tainment of claims for damages filed against 
her, on behalf of American nationals, before 
a Mixed Claims Commission, created to 
liquidate such claims and her representatives 
before that Commission have insisted that 
the treaty was a voluntary one on Germany’s 
part and that she is therefore entitled to cer- 
tain benefits arising from that fact. It re- 
mained for members of the United States 
Congress, which ratified and approved that 
treaty, to make this extraordinary assertion. 
Nor do the facts attending the making of 
the treaty bear out the charge of coercion. It 
was entered into three years after the Armi- 
stice, when the bitterness of war had largely 
disappeared. The United States had already, on 
July 2, 1921, on its own initiative, declared 
the war with Germany at an end, so that 
peace then existed between the two nations. 
Germany undoubtedly desired the restora- 
tion of friendly social and trade relations with 
America and was prepared to pay for that 
privilege, but her situation in that respect did 
not differ in principle from that of every party 
to a contract who makes concessions in order 
to secure certain rights and privileges desired. 
Furthermore, she made no concessions in 
appropriating the property of her nationals to 
secure the payment of her own obligations, 


which she had not the soverei 

make, and which other nations wean 
own, have made on numerous occasions gy 
in that connection her express undertakig 
to compensate her own nationals for Propen 
thus applied is to be noted. 

Finally, it is unthinkable that the Congres 
of the United States would have extort; 
from Germany, particularly in a treaty q. 
claring its purpose to be that of restoring 
friendly relations, terms so onerous and m 
conscionable that they should now be ej 
as indefensible by the very body that impose 
them. 


Would Affect Our Own Rights 


WE MUST conclude, therefore, at Jeg 
until Germany calls her own acts 5 
question, that the Treaty of Berlin was f 
and voluntarily entered into on her part ay 
should be accepted at its face value as a bind. 
ing international compact. If other views pr: 
vail and, in consequence, the Alien 
Fund is surrendered at this time, the real 
tion of national honor involved in this 
subject may easily turn, not upon the questin 
of our treatment of German nationals, but upm 
our disregard of the rights of our own Ame. 
can nationals, for the satisfaction of whos 
wrongs that fund now stands as security, 

Whether Germany has as yet made suitalk 
provision for the satisfaction of privat 
American claims depends upon the view whid 
Congress takes of her acceptance of the Dave 
Plan, and the value which it places um 
the allotment out of the proceeds of thi 
plan, recently made to the United States at tk 
Paris Conference to apply on the claims ofits 
nationals against Germany, as finally allow 
by the Mixed Claims Commission. 

That allotment, being 24 per cent of tk 
amounts paid annually by Germany under th 
Dawes Plan, applicable to reparations, @ 
never exceed, under the terms of the age 
ment, the sum of forty-five million gil 
marks, or approximately $11,000,000 # 
nually, and in actual practice may not yiél 
over one-half that sum. It is to be note 
moreover, that this allocation of payméll 
was not made by Germany, which was mii 
party to the Paris Conference, but by & 
other powers entitled to reparations under 
Treaty of Versailles. 


Acceptance of Dawes Plan 


" Pigeanersesbalirs only act toward making i 
provision for satisfaction of Amend 
claims referred to in the Berlin Treaty 
been its acceptance of the Dawes Plan, 
fixed the amount of its installment paymés 
on account of reparations to all the allied 
associated powers. 

In consideration of such acceptance Ge 
many was released under the provisions of th 
plan from all other or further paj bo 
account of claims against her arising out & 
the war, so that the Paris allotment Rs 
stitutes the only source of paymen 
American claims, aside from_such rights # 
United States may have in the Alien 
Fund. ? 

That the proceeds of the Paris allotme 
will be wholly inadequate, if directly am 
to the payment of these private ry 
American nationals, is at once 
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Brooklyn is one of five boroughs making 
the City of New York. It has an area of 
81 square miles and a population of 2,300,000. 


Brooklyn is fourth in the United States as 
an industrial center, being exceeded only by 
New York City as a whole, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 


The annual value of Brooklyn’s products 
totals $1,184,000,000. 


Brooklyn has 201 miles of waterfront; 
handles one-fourth of the foreign commerce of 
the United States; has 700 steamships dock- 
ing at its piers, plying between 92 countries. 


Brooklyn has 334 warehouses served by 
twelve railroads. 


BROOKLY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICERS 


Brooklyn is the greatest home community 
in the world. 

For the last three years Brooklyn has led 
the country in new residential building. 

Brooklyn is third in the United States in 
school enrollment having 330 public and 
private schools and 475,000 students. 

Brooklyn has 86 parks and playgrounds 
covering 2,428 acres. 


Brooklyn’s department stores are among 
the best. There are modern theatres, ade- 
quate hotel facilities, rapid transit, a wonder- 
ful bathing beach and boardwalk at Coney 
Island. 


Brooklyn is easily accessible by rail and 
water. 


CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE 


ARTHUR S. SOMERS, President 


Vice-Presidents, RALPH JONAS, RUSSELL J. PERRINE, WILLIAM STANLEY MILLER, THOMAS V. GOULD, 
CLIFFORD M. BISHOP, CHARLES S. DORAN. Treasurer, D. IRVING MEAD. Secretary, GRANT E. SCOTT 
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when we consider that the lowest estimates 
of the total amount of these claims, which will 
have been allowed by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission when it finishes its work, is between 
two hundred and two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars. 

These awards bear interest at 5 per cent, so 
that the maximum annual allotment of eleven 
million dollars will just pay interest on $220,- 
000,000 of awards and leave nothing to apply 
on principal, while five and one-half millions 
would pay interest only on $110,000,000 of 
awards. This allotment is made, however, to 
the United States of America directly, as 
the official creditor of Germany, but for the 
benefit of its injured nationals, and it is for 
the United States to distribute this money 
as it may see fit among its citizens entitled 
thereto. 

It may be that Congress, whose duty it is 
to determine whether Germany has made such 
suitable provision for the satisfaction of these 
claims as entitles her to receive back the Alien 
Property Fund, will decide, upon full con- 
sideration of all the arguments advanced in 
favor of a speedy surrender of this property, 
that it is to the interest of the United States 
to accept the allotment from the proceeds of 
the Dawes Plan as such suitable provision, 
notwithstanding its apparent inadequacy, 


‘waive all further rights against the Alien 


Property Fund, and thereupon surrender to 
Germany the security which she has placed in 
our hands. 

Such action should only be taken, however, 
in connection with, and as a part of, a plan by 
which the American nationals entitled to reim- 
bursement from Germany would be paid at 
once the full amount of their awards. Their 
case is wholly in the hands of their govern- 
ment and justice towards them demands that 
they be given first consideration in any such 
surrender of the security held for their benefit. 

It would be unfair to compel them to 
finance, through a partial or long-delayed pay- 
ment of their just claims, an act which would 
be taken for the advantage of the nation as 
a whole. 


Nation Should Foot Bill 


HE NATION, not its war sufferers, should 

foot the bill, even if an appropriation from 
Congress were found necessary for that pur- 
pose. 

The only possible alternative to the above 
plan consistent with justice to American 
claimants and with the terms of the pledge 
itself would seem to be the retention of the 
Fund until the terms of the Berlin Treaty are 
complied with, or if that is shown to be im- 
possible, then until the pledge can be fore- 
closed in accordance with recognized rules of 
law upon that subject. 

An appropriation by Congress is not neces- 
sarily involved in a plan for present payment 
of the American claimants. Suggestions have 
already been made both in and out of Con- 
gress looking to such payment through the 
issue of bonds by the United States, the in- 
terest on which could be currently met and 
the principal amortized or called and paid 
from time to time out of the annual receipts 
under the Paris agreement already referred to. 

Under that agreement there is payable to 
the United States annually in addition to the 
2% per cent for reparation claims, 55 million 
gold marks, the equivalent to thirteen million 
dollars to reimburse it for the costs of its 
armies of occupation, which payments are 
made a first charge on Germany’s remittances 
under the Dawes Plan and are cumulative. By 
postponing reimbursement of the army costs 
and using both of these sources of payment, 
the necessary bond issue could apparently be 


NATION’S 


taken care of within a relatively short period 
of time. 

This is primarily a question for our Treas- 
ury experts to settle and may prove to be 
impracticable, but it would seem to be well 
worth considering even though it might in- 
volve a possible deviation in so good a cause 
from usually recognized rules of Treasury 
procedure in such cases. 


Congress Should Act 


ANOTHER suggestion has been made: that 
the Alien Property Fund with its accumu- 
lated earnings of some thirty million dollars, 
might be utilized in the interest alike of 
American and German claimants. This sug- 
gested action may offer a full or partial solu- 
tion of the problem. 

This whole subject of American war claims 
and the Alien Property Fund should be dis- 
posed of by Congress at its next session. All 
the pertinent facts will then be before the 
legislators, including knowledge of the utmost 
Germany can hereafter do in the way of 
reparation payments; and there would seem 
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to be no occasion for any further delay 
Already more than ten years haye Passe) 


since many of these claims arose, and foc 
a like period the original owners of the 
present Fund have been deprived of their 
property or recompense therefor, Justice 
toward both sets of claimants demands prom 
action in the matter. 

But even more important than prompt 
tion is right action on the part of 4 
Much will be said at that next Session, as hys 
been said at earlier ones, in connection yj 
the immediate return of this Fund to its Ger. 
man owners, regarding our sacred obligati 
toward enemy private property. As to thoy 
obligations there can be no dispute. 

It is to be hoped, however, if justice , 
to prevail, that more will be heard in th 
future than has been heard in the past to the 
effect that the inherent duty of our Govem. 
ment promptly and fully to redress th 
wrongs of its own citizens is no less sacred 
than its self-imposed duty of holding inviolate 
the property of alien citizens during time of 
war. 


Cutting Down Our Fire Losses 


National Chamber and chairman of the 

Board of Judges of the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest, announced the unanimous 
selection of Indianapolis as the winner of the 
grand award for the best record in fire preven- 
tion during 1924 of all cities in the contest. 
Fresno, Calif., got the award for competing 
cities with a population between 50,000 and 
100,000. Findlay, Ohio, led all cities having 
a population of between 20,000 and 50,000. 
Albany, Ga., was given first place in cities with 
populations under 20,000. 

The results of the contest are most encour- 
aging. Sixty per cent of the cities showed 
a reduction in fire losses to property; 68.5 
per cent of the competing cities reported a 
reduction in life loss. Taking all the cities 
reporting to the Board of Judges as a whole, 
there was a reduction in fire losses of 10 per 
cent while the population was increasing 11 
per cent. The records of the competing cities 
show an actual saving of $4,000,000. 

During 1924 the loss due to fire for every 
man, woman and child in the United States 
will be about $5. During 1923 the per capita 
fire loss for cities in the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest was $3.24, while in 1924 this 
was further reduced to $3.10. This indicates 
that fire waste can be reduced when properly 
approached. 

The number of cities interested in the con- 
test has been rapidly increasing. Today there 
are 375 cities representing more than 30,000,- 
000 inhabitants which have filed formal entry 
blanks. Each of them has an organized fire 
prevention committee representing the out- 
standing business men, city officials and local 
civic organizations and functioning through 
the local chamber of commerce. 

In order that they may have the best infor- 
mation and assistance possible, the fire preven- 
tion organizations comprising the National 
Fire Waste Council are constantly sending 
their experts to various cities in the contest 
for consultation and addresses. 

The Insurance Department supplies, at reg- 
ular intervals, printed material and sugges- 
tions for local service. All this is intended 
to help local chambers of commerce render 
the most effective service to their community 
in the saving of life and property from the 
ravages of fire. 

It is hoped that the readers of NATION’s 
Business will volunteer their services to the 


Ri nites F. GRANT, president of the 


secretaries of their local chambers or civic as. 
sociations for this purpose. The experienc 
of the contest indicates fire losses can he 
reduced, but it is up to the policyholder, 
acting collectively through their chambers of 
commerce, to do it. 

Regardless of the excellent assistance and 
leadership of the conservation services of the 
fire insurance companies, no one but the 
policyholders can materially reduce the $500; 
000,000 lost annually to America as well a 
15,000 lives. 





Need ‘‘Fifty-foot” Shelf 


NONSIDER the responsibility a citizen a 
sumes when he becomes a member of a 
State legislature. In order to meet the duties 
of his office intelligently he should have prac- 
tical experience in all of the subjects that take 
up the space of the latest encyclopedia. 

Here is a list of only a very few of the 
bills introduced in one of our forty-eight 
legislatures—that of Massachusetts—at the 
present session. What a range of huma 
knowledge they cover! 

For Public Defenders for Alleged Felons, 

For Trials without Indictment, 

Method of Reporting Dangerous Diseases, 

Qualifications for Chiropractic, 

State Purchase of Radium, 

Government Maternity Control, 

Board to Regulate Osteopathy, 

Wages for Convicts, 

Destroying Finger Prints after Acquittal, 

Advisability of a Greater Boston, 

Against World Court, 

To Inform Voters by Printed Arguments 
Pro and Con, 

Cities to Build Houses, 

Commonwealth to Build Houses, 

Aid for Certain Relatives of Children 14-16, 

Three Million Dollar Bureau to Enfort 
the Volstead Act, 

Government Ownership of Boston Elevated 
and Street Railways, 

Pensions for Widows and Laborers, 

Assistance to Small Towns to Acquire 
dent Physicians, 

Nurses and Nurse Attendants. 

These are about one-fortieth of the bills o 
similar nature encountered by the legislator 
of Massachusetts this year and are only 
of a social-welfare nature. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Some of the Manufacturer’s Wastes 


By IRVING S. PAULL 








his wheat crop because the 
ground was too wet. The 
binder slipped and slid in the mud 
instead of operating in its accustomed 
manner. So he mounted the binder on 
skids, attached a light gasoline engine 
to the reel and sickle, and harvested 
his crop. He thoughtfully secured a 
photograph of the equipment and sent 
it to the manufacturer of the gasoline 
engine. 
The manufacturer. thought the 
photograph interesting and tacked it 
upon the wall of his office, to be for- ° 


A‘ = was unable to harvest =“ 
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HE WASTES in a great many institutions are 
much greater than the profits; and the most 
obvious wastes are often the last to be discovered, 
because they generally are the result of habit or 
custom,” says Mr. Paull in pointing out a number 
of savings that might be made in manufacturing. 
This is the fourth of a series of articles on distribu- 
tion. In the next Mr. Paull will discuss “Waste Is 
What Part of Price?” 


————= tors in manufacturing as they are in 


retailing. Speculation in raw 
terials is as impractical for the 
facturer as speculation in mer, 
is impractical for. the retailer. 

This is demonstrated with increas: 
frequency. Not a great while ago a 
manufacturer was much astonished 
when his banker declined to make g 
loan of the customary amount. 

“Why not?” asked the manufacturer 

“Because you don’t need it, Yoy 
have money enough,” replied the 
banker. ‘Your capital is in raw ma. 
terial, when it should be in operation, 





gotten in the midst of very serious 


Sell your surplus material and yoy 





business problems. However, the 
photograph was to be the means of 
saving his business from failure. 

Located nearly 200 miles from the nearest 
navigable stream, this manufacturer was spe- 
cializing upon the production of a light gaso- 
line marine engine for pleasure craft. With- 
out knowing that the market was already 
overcrowded he was endeavoring to compete 
with engine builders located at waterside. 
Like many another manufacturer, he was con- 
cerned only with production. 


A Question of Viewpoint 


Hs CAPITAL depleted and his resources 
almost exhausted, he was trying to secure 
additional capital. A prospective investor hap- 
pened to notice the photograph of the light 
gasoline engine operating the mechanism of 
a binder. He appreciated the value of a util- 
ity engine which not only would operate a 
binder in a wet field but would perform in- 
numerable services on a farm. 

Here was a product of serviceable value to 
hundreds of thousands of farmers over the 
whole country. The need was apparent, the 
selling cost would be low, and production 
could be organized on a volume basis. The 
thought of manufacturing marine engines, for 
a limited demand in a distant market which 
was even then oversupplied, appeared absurd 
in comparison with a more certain market and 
one of easy access. 

The difference between success and failure 
was only a question of viewpoint. The man 
who could see the whole problem had no 
difficulty in solving it, while the man who 
could see but one phase of the problem could 
find no solution. 

This was not an isolated case. There are 
many concerns throughout the country oper- 
ating at a disadvantage because of overlooked 
factors. Management is often so close to the 
detail of its operations as to overlook the 
importance of location, in its relation to the 
source of raw materials, accessibility of mar- 
ket, adequacy of labor, availability of fuel, or 
power, transportation and financial resources. 

Lacking a broad view of production and 
distribution, it frequently starts with handi- 
caps that constantly work to its disadvan- 
tage. 

Sometimes changes in conditions create 
handicaps which are not always recognized. 
For instance, a manufacturer of machinery 
had retained his location in one of the large 
cities while property became increasingly val- 
uable and congested. 

The possibility of securing switching fa- 
cilities had long passed and every pound of 


material and product had to be hauled about 
twenty blocks to and from his plant. One of 
his customers objected to the price quoted on 
equipment and visited the factory in the be- 
lief that he could make better terms with the 
manufacturer than with his salesman. 

The customer recognized the wasteful cost 
of inconvenient location and suggested to the 
manufacturer that if he were located on belt- 
line trackage with switches into his plant he 
could reduce operating cost to the point of 
lowering prices. 

The subject had been discussed on pre- 
vious occasions, but it came with new em- 
phasis from a desirable customer. A survey 
was made, and it developed that the factory 
would sell at a price that would provide, not 
only an abundance of space and a modern 
factory, but fully equip it with the most 
modern manufacturing facilities and still leave 
a balance to go into surplus. The cost of 
production in the new plant proved to be ap- 
proximately 21 per cent less than the cost of 
manufacture in the old plant. 

To an outside observer the situation seemed 
most obvious, but the manufacturer and his 
organization had become accustomed to the 
location during a period of years, and the 
changes had been so gradual as to not impress 
them greatly. 

The time is rapidly approaching when in- 
stitutions will be unable to survive some of 
the handicaps which management unconsciously 
places upon them. Competition is compelling 
the elimination of every unnecessary expense. 
Waste not only must be avoided, but it must 
be sought out and removed. 


Toward Coordination 


HE TENDENCY toward coordination of 

activities in the production of raw ma- 
terials, manufacture and distribution is rapidly 
developing. There are frequent references to 
the coming of vertical trusts which would 
control the production, transportation and 
conversion of materials and the distribution 
of the finished products. Some call it the 
“Ford Plan” and say that it is here. 

Whatever the character of the organiza- 
tions may be, it is certain that competitive 
pressure will compel every concern to over- 
come the disadvantage of unfavorable location 
and make certain the source and availability 
of materials. 

Buying and selling are as important to the 
manufacturer as they are to the retail mer- 
chant. The frequency of turnover of mate- 
rials and operating capital are as definite fac- 


will have money to loan.” 

The banker was right. The many. 
facturer’s financial statement showed more 
than $100,000 in idle materials, and the 
manufacturer was asking for a loan of 
$25,000. The manufacturer released $75,000 
through the sale of materials and still had 
a surplus. 

Before the sale he had more than eight 
months supply of materials on the basis of 
capacity production. Materials were con- 
stantly available in his own community and 
delivery seldom required more than three 
days, but in an earlier period materials were 
secured at a distance and transportation fa- 
cilities had not been adequate to every re- 
quirement on all occasions. 


A Hobby for Buying 


bene: HABIT of buying heavily had con 
tinued long after the need had disappeared. 
Another factor in the situation was the fact 
that the manufacturer had a hobby for buying. 

Possibly the fact that the banker’s mother 
owned stock in the manufacturing plant had 
something to do with his generous advice. In 
any event it was valuable advice, because the 
saving on interest, rental value of storage 
space, insurance, trucking material from stor- 
age to the factory, etc., amounted to nearly 
5 per cent on the operating cost of the plant. 

To the banker and other outside observers 
the practice of unbalanced buying appeared 
wasteful and absurd, but it was simply a con- 
tinuation of an established practice in that 
business concern. Buying control and or 
ganized management would have avoided that 
waste and expense, but many institutions are 
subject to the hobbies of the president, uf 
general manager, because of insufficient com 
trol of buying, production, operation, perso- 
nel, sales policies, distribution and design, ett. 

I am purposely presenting some of the most 
obvious instances of waste, because they are 
easily remedied by the concerns in which the 
occur. The wastes in a great many inst 
tutions are much greater than the profits. 
That statement is most thoughtfully made and 
is fully justified by facts of my own observa 
tion. The most obvious wastes are often the 
last to be discovered, because they generally 
are the result of habit or custom. 

A plant with a normal capacity of 20,000 
units per month produced only an average 
12,900. It seemed impossible to bring pte 
duction up to the rated capacity of equi 
and personnel. 

The production manager was a large stock- 
holder in the plant and resented any SUgge& 
tion of production analysis. He wanted more 
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HE New Model 6 Remington-Noiseless, with four-row standard keyboard, 

is the triumph of twenty-seven years of unceasing effort to produce a 

noiseless typewriter that would meet every requirement of owner and opera- 
tor. It possesses every standard feature and every conceivable modern improve- 
ment, plus that boon of silence—an exclusive quality that is in ever increasing 
demand by typewriter users the world over. It is unquestionably the master- 
piece among writing machines. 

The New Remington-Noiseless will be sold and serviced by all Remington 
branches the world over—your guarantee of a service which is prompt, expert 
and universal. 


In justice to yourself you should know the many advantages of noiseless 
typewriting. We will gladly demonstrate the New No. 6 Remington-Noiseless 
in your office with no obligation to you. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





\ INEVITABLE TYPEWRITER } 

















When writing to the Remincton Typewriter Company please mention Nation’s B 
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Unlike any other ledger 


It is designed to speed up 
modern bookkeeping 


More and more, when business 
men change from laborious hand 
postingto machine-posted ledgers, 
they ask themselves (and fre- 
quently us), “What type of ledger 
equipment will give me the 


greatest efficiency?” 


Recognizing the losses caused by 


unsatisfactory ledger 
sheets, Library Bureau 
made an extensive 
study of the problem. 


Stocks of different 
weights and lengths of 
fibre were examined 
and tested. Finally was 
perfected the L. B. 
Ledger card—espe- 
cially designed to meet 
the exact needs of ma- 
chine posting. 

These crisp cards 
stand up in their trays. 
Their smooth, strong 


edges slide easily through the ma- 
chine, times without number, until 
the last possible entry has been 
made on them. 


Bookkeepers can now locate and 
post their accounts so much more 


rapidly that an increase of 10%, 








Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 


Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 


2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic, Index, Alpha- 
betic,Geographic, Numeric, Sub- 
ject and the Russell Index. 


3. Equipment,woodandsteel 
Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 
4. Cardsand Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 

5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, Public Records, 
Library and Educational. 

6. Special Services 


Analvsis, Indexing and Statistical 








30%, even 50% in machine book- 


keeping efficiency is 
achieved. Overtime 
becomes only a 
dreaded memory; and 
frequently the filing 
department operates 
with fewer clerks. 


Write for our in- 
structive booklet No. 
711 which explains 
how the L. B. Card 
ledger will save and 
serve in your office. Or 
see a demonstration 
at one of our 54 
Consult 
your phone book. 


salesrooms. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: in 54 principal cities of the United States, 
France and Englund. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 


Library 


Founded 1876 


Bureau 


Card ledgers for every business 


Vhen writ 


» to Liprary Bureau please mention Nation's 


BUSINE 
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equipment and a larger organization 
management demanded larall Volume Th 
the existing equipment and organizati 
More than 7,000 units per mon 
duced under subcontract ee outside ae 
turers to afford sufficient volum . 
age demand. © 10 All a 
After several months of disa reement 
production manager was compan & 
illness to take a vacation that throng 
months. During the period of his — 
the production averaged 20,500 yp be 
month, but upon his return it fell 
13,000 units. to Kes tha 
The reason was easily established, 
duction manager had been a skilled ud 
then a working foreman closely me 
the activities of the men under his 
He was unable to delegate authority or ¢ 
rect an organization through assistants. kk 
endeavored to see every detail of operation | 
all departments and simply could not on 
vise larger volume. ; 


Had to Reorganize 


EP EORGANIZAT I became necessary 
The plant produced normal volume afte 
the production manager had withdrawn. lk 
established a small plant in which he oui 
direct all of the detail of production, Greate 
volume of production would be ible ip 
many plants through the establishment 9 
better organization and control of production 

Not a few plants are supporting the cos 
of operating excessive equipment and unnepes. 
sarily large organization because there is m 
clearly defined schedule of production an 
departments are not properly coordinated. 

There are also plants which support over 
investment in equipment, because their own 
ers have failed to recognize the limitation g 
markets. An instance of this kind: A smal 
manufacturer of a special light machine, fx 
a single type of work, in one industry, dé 
cided to expand his business. His output hai 
sold steadily for a number of years throug 
equipment houses, but he had never produced 
more than one hundred machines in a year. 

He believed that large production would be 
successful and interested a group of me 
who invested with him in the development 0 
a corporation with a capital of $50000 
After the plant had been erected and equippel, 
a sales organization was created, but ondes 
did not flow in. 

A survey of the market developed the fact 
that the industry upon which he depended for 
his support consisted of less than 2,000 firms. 
Less than 2,000 possible customers in the e& 
tire country, and if they all purghased iis 
equipment it would not overtax the capacily 
of the new plant to produce all of iti 
twelve months, and the total sales would t 
little more than $1,000,000. 

Developed Other Lines 
_— DEVELOPMENT of other lines savti 
the institution from disaster, but it si 
carries an overburden of investment in equ 
ment. While it is frequently difficult to secut 
statistical facts relative to the extent of mit 
kets and other basic information, it would 
been comparatively easy for that concern 1 
have secured information as to the numberd 
possible customers for its specialized 
in advance of the construction of its 

Much valuable information can be 
from trade associations and local chambers@ 
commerce, while the reference shelves 
local library often contain books of great 
to the executive with questions to be 





on the basis of statistical facts. : 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the United States Department 
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and numerous pelsenen trade anne 
aie information of the greatest value 
eens ow concerns planning consid- 
" changes of policy or deveiopment. 
- executives are hesitant yes aoe 
: ion for fear they will display an 
- ee or weakness or inexperience. The 
and most successful gee in 
re constantly seeking iniorma- 
- Ser ecintain research and statisti- 
yo ‘zations to afford their management 
ible assistance. 
ea) Pest calaried executives in the coun- 
try ask for information and seek counsel. 
Why should not the head of any smaller in- 
itution in the country utilize the service he 
rts with taxes and membership dues, 
or which he can purchase with small expense? 
Members of trade associations usually fail to 
wail themselves fully of the assistance and 
information their organizations urge them to 
accept. The problems of waste elimination 
can only be solved through cooperation with 
trade associations and national organizations 
© cr derethought is often the source of 
t waste, and sometimes leads to disaster. 
A manufacturer used the by-product of a 
large plant as material for his product. In 
the course of a few years he built up an ex- 
tensive business, but his volume was limited 
to the amount of material he could secure 
from the neighboring plant. 

At a time when he had orders on hand for 
more than six months’ production, he was 
notified that no more material would be avail- 
able, because the producing plant had dis- 
covered a means of utilizing its by-product. 

It required nearly a year of experimenta- 
tion and research to find a satisfactory mate- 
rial from which to make his established 


It was merely a matter of good fortune that 
the new material proved more satisfactory 
and economical than the previous material 
had been. The supply was not limited, and 
his business grew rapidly. 


Could Have Saved Loss 


HH” he displayed greater forethought he 
would have recognized his dependence 
upon an uncertain source of material and pro- 
tected his business from disaster. He could 
have saved the loss of nearly a year’s produc- 
tion and at an earlier time increased his 
volume of production. 
pages of industrial history are filled 
with records of concerns which were overtaken 
by changes that made their products or proc- 
esses obsolete, because management failed to 
observe the tendencies and make proper adap- 
lations. Human progress creates constant 
change, and many of the processes of today 
will be supplanted by the processes of tomor- 
‘ow, just as the processes of yesterday have 
teen supplanted. 
Not all of the changes are the result of im- 
proved processes. Some are the enforced 
made necessary by social progress. 
A well-established foundry operated for many 
ears on the production of a variety of house- 
told articles. The shift of population from 
‘ountry to city and from house to apartment 
treated a demand for lighter and smaller 
wensils and conveniences. 
concern extended its sales territory 
year to year to overcome the effect of 
pos ng demand, while other manufac- 
cel, Were coming into the field with stamped 
“eel, aluminum, and new designs, etc. Fi- 
the demand dropped to the point of un- 
- Production, but the market for 
Products had been captured by other 
urers. Instead of adapting itself to 
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First Unit of WEYMOUTH STATION, THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
CO. of BOSTON, I. E. Moultrop, Ass’t Supt., Bureau of Construction 60000 Kw. 
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The power systems of the country 
supplied wholly or in part by stations 
built by Stone & Webster serve more 


te than 15,000,000 people. 

















STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN’ BUILD 
‘OPERATE 
FINANCE 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Big. BOSTON, 147 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 














When writing to Stone & Wenster please mention Nation’s Business 
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iL The Care of Your Securities 
HT ; 

iH in New York 


HERE are many advantages in having your 

bonds and stocks in this Company’s care in 
New York, where they will be held in safekeeping 
and always at your disposal by mail, telegraphic 
or cable advice. 





This ready availability in the financial center, 
Te where transfer, registration, and paying agencies 
Pa i for most of the important corporationsare located, 
means the saving of time, trouble, and often 
money in effecting transactions. 
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at Not only does this service provide protection 
and availability for securities—it also relieves the 
owner of all details of routine care. 


’ We collect, for the owner, income and matured 
principal promptly when due.. We endeavor 
to bring to his attention important developments 
affecting his securities. Upon request, bond hold- 
ings are reviewed by impartial investment experts. 


NE VPS ee CPST 


The fee is moderate. You can easily arrange 
to utilize the service by correspondence. We can 
arrange insurance for you to cover your securities 
while they are in transit to New York. 


KO I. 





The deposit of securities in New York by a 
non-resident does not subject such securities to 
any New York tax. 





(OB 8 nl > AMY Cag Spey 


govern ta 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Care of Your Securities,’’ on request 
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i Guaranty Trust Company 
a | of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








resource, and there are innumerable resolu 
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the changing conditions, the old-establig 
concern had tried to resist the new 
ment, until it was too late to <—t 
change. 

The concern saved the situation only 
developing new products in a different b 
and by building a new market it Be 
itself in business. An institution With 
limited resources would hardly have syns 
Each year sees a dropping by the Wayside 9 
concerns which have outlived their 
and the development of new institutions py; 
have small assurance of permanence, 

Many of the new institutions engage 
business in imitation of concerns which r 
pear to be successful. Employes Within, 
from employment to start for i 
competition with their previous 
without appreciating the difficulties that » 
tend the industry. 

A large plant recently went into the hin 
of receivers who faced the problem of deter. 
mining whether to liquidate the business 
advise reorganization with additional cap 
The business had been established by ; 
group of men, trained in production, to op. 
pete with the concern which had formes 
employed them. They knew production ai 
processes, but marketing and purchasing the 
did not know. 


Wastes at Each Stage 


HE CONCERN had lost more than half ¢ 

its capital assets and would require mo 
than $2,000,000 additional investment 4 
renew operation. 

A survey showed that materials could k 
secured only from an industry with whid 
the plant must compete in the sale of 
products. The market in which its pu 
ucts must be sold was a specialized indus 
which was rapidly integrating, and indicatias 
pointed toward an assumption of all of th 
associated operations, which would, within ps 
sibly five years, leave the plant without m:- 
ket. The receivers recommended liquit 
tion of the business and sale of the plant. 

The survey should have been made in # 
vance of development of the business, t 
stead of as a basis for its liquidation, Mut 
waste and heavy loss would have been avoitel 

The facts in this case were most apparti 
after only a superficial observation. The 
are wastes at each stage of production and 
tribution, but there is no more fertile fet 
for research and improvement than in t 
management of manufacture. Waste const 
tutes a burden upon products and increas 
the cost of living, but failure and loss of a 
tal lead to misery and suffering of those whe 
savings are consumed. ’ 

Many basic facts are now available, ie 
the most obvious and most frequent wast 
can be avoided upon the basis of fat 
which are not only available but of easy# 
cess. The trade association is an 





from which most valuable facts may bet 
cured. However, many of the most 

facts for management to consider are too 
to it for recognition. 


Wealth versus Real Wealth 


PRICES are rising—chiefly, as yet, in fas 
products. | 
Apropos comes to mind the report that & 
Bureau of Census sets the wealth #® 
United States in 1922 at $320,803,86200 
72.2 per cent increase since 1912. A com 
tion in simple proportion with index 
figures, says Commerce and Finance, ™ 
the real gain to 12% per cent, about the 
as the increase in population in the decade 





When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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Making prevention doubly sure 


Sailors use a clove hitch because it 
positively will not slip. The greater the 
strain the tighter the knot becomes. 
Yet it is recognized as good practice 
to “seize the fall,” that is, to bind the 
loose end with marline to prevent 
the remotest chance of the knot’s 
untying. 

It is wise to apply the same reason- 
ing to fire prevention. No matter how 
fire proof the construction of your 
plant may be; no matter how carefully 
planned your extinguishers or how 
conscientious your watchmen and your 
workmen, there remains one last pre- 
caution which should not be overlooked. 


Let the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s Fire Prevention Engineers 
inspect your plant. Let them test your 
extinguishers, examine your wiring, try 
out your fire-doors, study your storage 
problems, look into lockers, dark 
corners, and rubbish heaps. Their ser- 
vices are free; their recommendations 
are sound, explicit in form and often 
reveal insidious dangers which, if not 
brought to your attention, might lead 
to fire and the crippling or destruction 
of your entire plant. 

Put this up to the Hartford agent 
near you. If you do not know his name, 
write direct to the Company. 


INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Connecticut 











The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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When writing to Hartrorp Fire [nsvrance Company please 


mention Nation’s Business 
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The heart of Financial Chicago 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL TOTAL RESOURCES 
OVER 60 MILLIONS OVER 550 MILLIONS 
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One-Gallus Farme 
How About Him: 


By FOSTER BUTNER 





N A recent issue of this magazing 8 


S. Henry spoke up for the railroads » 
pleaded with our business readers to lend 4. fron 


support to the railroads. His art 
responsive chord in the mind of oa fath 
but—he thought something ought to be » 
for the farmer. He thinks the farme pore 
worse treatment than any other business 
We are not sure he’s right, but his point far 1 


view is interesting. Mr. Butner is 


| the Umpqua Broccoli Exchange, which x 


winter cauliflower from Oregon to all jury, T 
the United States. 


ficulties it has in keeping its 
where they belong, were discussed jp 
cent issues of NaTION’s Bustness by } 
Robert S. Henry of the Nashville, Ch 
nooga & St. Louis Railway. He told the} It ke 
ness men of America about the railroad »! 
structure, the need of many of our g | 'offe 
roads for improved equipment, and, the de 
tive work of the Government in p 


strikes, five 
In seeking a symbol for the poorly equip 


“a 


Ts ONE-GALLUS railroad and tee! SUDS 


| poorly financed railroad, Mr. Henry ther 


wisely chose the one-gallus farmer, Hey 
sumed, very correctly, 1 think, that the pe of ( 
ent down-at-the-heel condition of both { 
one-gallus railroad and the one-gallus fam 

was the result of the lack of capital nt MCP 
than a lack of knowledge concerning th 
quirements of either railroading or fam \\ 
Since the railroad problem has been s0 


| quately expounded, I want to tell why i 








one-gallus farmer wears a single gallus 2 “y 
how he may achieve two—or a belt. 


Other Businesses Organized | hou: 


Y EXPERIENCE includes four yeas 

a retailer of fruits and vegetabies, é lette 
as a wholesaler, fourteen as a producer, paae 
shipper and distributor of fruits and 1 for , 
tables, in Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia ' 
Oregon. Frequently I visited Eastem 
Middle West consuming centers, studying 
tributing methods. Since 1921 I have 
manager of the Umpqua Broccoli Exch 


_ of Roseburg, Oreg. This organization bs 


membership of 250 farmers specializing 
winter cauliflower (broccoli). Last sa 
we shipped 280 carloads to produce dealen! 
practically every large consuming markt 
the United States and Canada, Our ext 
belongs to two leading national trade orgitt 
tions. : 
The present plight of American agnauie 
is the result, in my opinion, of the wont! 
organization of practically all other lines of¢ 
deavor. While other business men have itt 
associations designed to promote 
of their particular industry, have 
counting, advertising, depreciation, bat i 
counts, legislation affecting their 
the thousand and one factors usually t@ 
successful business, the farmer has Sef? 
eyes toward the soil. Aside from 
some marketing association, he has done! 
or nothing towards securing for his! 


4 


| those safeguards deemed essential by 


engaged in other lines. 
The farmer himself is to blame fora™ 
in the creating of competition 
to the world of his occasional record ¢ 
fabulous prices, with little or nothing CR 


When writing to Tar Continentat ann CommerctaL Banks please mention Nation’s Business 
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{glanced over it hurriedly. It. was 
ri from Palliser, the financial genius who 
tn @thered those big public service cor- 

porations operating in the middle west, 






to be 
forme 
USIMESS typ 
his ton) for west, and south. 
Manage far ? 


The paper was that thin, flimsy, un- 
adiee! substantial sort which suggests a dirty 
hel typewriter and a faded purple ribbon. 
ile, Cus! Tr looked like a letter from a concern 
out atl ‘offering to reblock your hat at twenty- 





Heny | thete at the bottom stood the signature 
at hem) of one of the most powerful financial 
apital nif Men in the country. 

anit When I looked up Cleaves exploded. 
eas} §~“Wouldn’t you think that such a 
ized | house could spend a little more for its 
abies 4 letter paper? There’s a signature good 
sang for almost any amount of money. But 
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fMe| «Here—tead that,” said Cleaves, thrusting a letter into my hand. 


it is written on about the cheapest 
paper that money can buy. 

“I know how inconsistent this is, 
because I have been in old Palliser’s 
private office. It has a Caen stone mantel, 
a Persian rug, a Circassian walnut desk, 
and a built-in humidor. The lettering 
and all the doors in the building were 
done in bronze by Tiffany. 


“Everything about the place in the 
way of construction and decoration is 
designed to show that the house is 
sound, old, substantial—a good place 
to do business. And then they write 
their letters on stationery which says 
plainly, ‘We are trying hard to make 
both ends meet!’ There is only one paper 
which such a house should use for 
its business stationery—Crane’s Bond.” 














nothin F CRANE x COMPANY, inc 


it 








DALTON, MASSACHUSS 7 2a 


When writing to Crane & Company, Inc., please mention Nation's Business 
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For the fire that makes no smoke 


NATION’S BUS 


Rot and decay have 
left barely standing 
the shell of what 
was once a comfort- 
able home. Lead paint 
would have prevented 
this unnecessary loss. 


lead paint is the extinguisher 


EARLY fourteen million houses 

in this country are burning 
without sign of flame or smoke. 
Wherever unpainted surfaces are 
exposed to the atmosphere, they 
burn just as surely as when a match Is 
applied. This burning, orcombustion, 
involves oxidation, during which 
oxygen is taken from the surround- 
ing air. There are three kinds of 
combustion—almost instantaneous, 
or explosion; rapid, or fire; and slow, 
or rot. Slow combustion is destroy- 
ing the millions of houses mentioned 
above. 


All combustion can be stopped by 
cutting off the supply of oxygen. 
You can keep the wooden surfaces 
of your house safe from slow com- 
bustion, or rot, by keeping them cov- 
ered with a constantly maintained 
film of a paint that is impervious to 
air and moisture and does not crack 
or scale. 


Why people use Dutch Boy 
white-lead 


Lead paint is a real investment 
because it gives this complete pro- 
tection to wood. Thousands of mas- 
ter painters and house owners use 
Dutch Boy white-lead. Dutch Boy 
white-lead is pure white-lead. It con- 
tains no adulterants to cheapen it 
and rob it of its merits. It is ground 
fine. This insures a smooth, dense film 
with the maximum of spread. It 
makes a tough, elastic and waterproof 
film that sticks to the surface. Dutch 
Boy white-lead makes a paint film 
that does not crack or scale and has 
great hiding power. Users have 
learned to rely on the unvarying uni- 
formity of Dutch Boy white-lead. 


For exterior work use a combina- 
tion of Dutch Boy white-lead and 


When writing to Nationa, Leap Company 


linseed oil. For flat finishes (usually 
desired for interior painting) mix 
Dutch Boy white-lead with Dutch 
Boy flatting oil. In either case the 
paint can be tinted to any color 


desired. 
Send for this 
free paint booklet 


We will be pleased to send you a new 
booklet, “ Painting— Protective and 
Decorative.” This booklet tells what 
paint is, what paint does, and why 
paint protects the surface. It con- 
tains color plates of house exteriors 
and interiors and also of interesting 
and unusual artistic wall finishes 
that can be obtained with paint. 
This booklet sent free on request. 


Other Dutch Boy products 


In the famous Dutch Boy series of 
products besides white-lead, there 
are flatting oil, solder, red-lead, lin- 
seed oil and babbitt metals. 


National Lead Company makes, 
in addition, lead products for prac- 
tically every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry and daily 
life. Among these products are die 
castings, Cinch expansion 
bolts, Hoyt Hardlead 
products for buildings, 
and printers’ metals. 


If you desire specific 
information about any 
of these or other uses of 
lead, write to the nearest 


branch of National Soa) 

Lead Company. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 


Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 





please mentio: 


INESS 


| adversity : 
| farmer seems to overlook this entirely, 5 


published or said concerning 
Contrast such a policy with the one « 
by successful corporations. Who has no 
of the man who produced a 
or more, upon a small plot, in celery, 
berries, or other crop? Who has ee. 
of the enormous earnings of one of the ; 
continental railroads in hauling one pani. 
trainload of oranges, or lettuce, or 
loupes, to market? It is merely an jflygne 
of the two extremes in business ' 
No grocer, or real estate, or j 
goes around bragging about the 
commissions earned on one transaction 
cause he knows that there will be periods 
to offset the prosper 


when things are bad he remembers only 
good times of the past, and sees visions 


prosperous future just around the come, 


could not be constituted otherwise; thy; 


| and continue to be a farmer. 


Georgia’s Peach Problem 


TURING my residence in Georgia (ii 


06), the peach industry was being ¢ 
ploited. 


planted to peaches the supply would stij} 
inadequate to the demand. This chim » 
based upon cold figures, upon the basis 
any citizen of our country once getting 


| taste of a Georgia peach would never 


| problem on her hands. 


ward be satisfied with less than half a all 


during a season—entirely overlooking thei 


that peach growers in numerous other su 


were at the same time entertaining a sim 
theory regarding their own states. 

The result is that Georgia has a pei 
The 1924 crop ws 


| disastrous one to the growers, thousands; 


ny HERE are hundreds of dollars different! 


cars going to waste for lack of a market | 
contrast with this, the carriers are spent 
enormous sums for improved facilities int 
handling of peaches. They are urging! 
growers not to pull out their trees, as pre 
conditions seem to warrant, but to coniz 
the peach industry. 

The products of the farm are subjet' 
greater price fluctuation than are the maja 
of other products. Production upon thet 
cannot be controlled so well as in the fac 
and, unlike the manufacturer with an et 
lished trade for his product, the farmer, 
though he may have a brand for his prow 
must sell his potatoes, apples or strawoem 
in direct competition with the same qualiyé 
product produced in his own or other loa 
ties. 


Cannot Hold Produce 


the prices of various automobiles, ye 


casual observer is unable to justify thesep™ 
variations. And yet each make has a 
from folks who believe theit Se 

rice. But where is the produce 
the ability to secure a hundred dollars 
for a carload of “Our Pride’ ae ; 
toes, than for a car of similar 
grade put up as “Oh! Look!” brand? , 
automobile dealer can hold i 
slight depreciation over a dull period, 
the end receive something near the esta 
price, based upon cost of manufactut 
freight, overhead, depreciation, bad accé 
manufacturer’s profit, advertising, #@™ 
and his own profit. 

While this pret might be attemptel 
in fact has been recommended by our f 


| friends, as a remedy for the fruit @ 


Nation's 


table farmers, it cannot be acco 
cause in a glutted market in any 


Busivess 


One of the extravagant claims » 
that if all the tillable land in the state ye 


a ase 
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s Do you get your moneys worth 
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ever 
f te . ; 
_ when you ( 
OF cx io” 
; lustrs 4 
ey 
_ Prot One thing about which we never have a fi 
action, jy complaint in these hotels any more is our i 
# a ' room-rates. : 
| ? ’ “ ’ Hy 
; We haven’t a room, you see, that hasn’t ; 
TS only wn private bath, ‘circulating i ice water, | 
vies d its own Pp ‘ 
Contes . a full-length mirror, a_bed- head reading | 
se: the lamp, plenty of conveniences that add to 3 
your comfort. And our rooms, our houses 4 
re as a whole, are kept in new conditions— 
clean, bright, attractive. 
rgia (1%: ‘ 
s being « Yet our rates are unusually low, compared : 
claims with those of other first-class hotels. 
ould stil i We put a morning paper under your door 
$ claim », —but it never shows up in your bill. ag 
e basis thy chandise at our news and cigar stands i 
© getting sold at the same prices street-stores ‘date. 
— afte We protect you against tip-extraction, for 
sicleee unrequested service, in our public rooms and 
cing the 
other washrooms 
ng a sim , . 
—— But we don’t overcharge you some place else : 
os 6 —and thus risk losing the good-will those i 
} Crop Was policies win for us. ; 
housands H 
market | We give you a pleasant room, well-lighted, 
are sper: well-kept, comfortably furnished, with chairs ' 
ilities in you can rest in and beds that better your il 
> urging sleep. 
S, aS pres 
" % 
to conting You’ll agree, though, that our rates give 
- you bargains. You can get,. for instance, a 
Pope twin-bed room for $5.50 (that’s two people, 
te : 
von the fin $2.75 each) in our western cities, from $6.so a 
“the fan in Buffalo, and from $7 in New York. Think 
th an el of what rooms and es it so reasonably 
. farmer, priced, mean to you on an auto tour. Single 
his produ} rates are from $3 in C leveland, Detroit, St. You can be sure of getting your money's worth, and something more q 
strawbem Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, from $4 in in these hotels. } 
ne quality New York. : 
ec L700 
And service? Statler service is rendered by well-built, well-seasoned 4 c WAX Lan r 
ce organizations that operate under the broadest policies of guest- 4 
satisfaction known to the hotel world. And if some little thing Boston Finally Gets a Hotel Statler : 
, different does happen to go wrong, in this humanly-rendered service, we're Construction is Now Under Way a 
iles, ye ® right there to make it s: atisfactory to you in any way we can, 1300 rooms, 1300 baths ig 
\. , ¥ 
y these ih yy 
1as a de ; 
ice wor 4 4 
» dealer 14 Buffalo—and Niagara Hotel ¥ 
lars The newest Hotel Statler (1100 Pennsylvania a 
ae tooms, 1100 baths) is in Buffalo £ 
; delightfully situated on ‘New York i 
quality Niagara Square. Across the The | 1 h 
street fr h Startle ¢e largest hotel m the world : 
—_ , ws had oneal aia with 2200 rooms, 2200 lade aan 
iS pee a by e . S . On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 33d 
8 etd Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis | sii Icir"sicuc ie 
svivan ’ ° 4 
re estab visitng NIAGARA FALLS, A Suidhantesandll Menke = 
which is but 20 miles away. all che comforts and conve 
EUACAMA Slecc) Statler un pote as Se other Statlers, and 
1 ith ¢ same 1 f 
oo called HOTEL persed poker abt ate. 
- & . J ful service by all employees. . 
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And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 
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The Palmolive Com- 
pany also use Bar-Ox 
Steel Paint, and es- 
timate a saving of 
$873.90 per year in 
painting 45 tank 
cars. Inside the 
plant Truscon Paints 
are used on walls, 
ceilings and machin- 
ery, and hold their 
color much longer 
than other paints. 

















THE TRUSCON LABORATO- 
RIES, 199 Truscon Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. . 
Send Free copy of Stone Tex 
Celor Chart and information on 
items checked: 
}Waterproofing Concrete. 
IStopping Concrete Dusting 
1Preservine Wood Floors 
CiInterior Davlighting 
(Preventing Steel Corrosion 
Name v 
Address . wase--N.B.-S-25 
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The Palmolive Plant is 
one of many that has 
discovered the economy 
and satisfaction in 
standardization on 
Truscon Laboratories 
Products in their main- 
tenance work. 


“Would Have Saved $2,000.00— 


Will Last Indefinitely” 


The Palmolive Company know paints. 
J. A. Schwantes, Works Engineer, writes: 
“Before we adopt any paint, we give it 
careful tests under plant conditions. 
It is significant, therefore, that we use 
Truscon Laboratories paints. . . Three 
years ago we painted the exterior of our 
concrete building with StoneTex. If we 
had painted the building and protected 
the surface as soon as it was built we 
would have saved a repair bill of $2,000.00 
StoneTex waterproofs the concrete 
and prevents this sort of trouble. We 
have also painted a brick building with 
StoneTex. . . This paint has been on 
three years and will last indefinitely.” 


Truscon Maintenance Service 


fruscon Maintenance Engineers will gladly co 
operate with you in solving your maintenance 
problems. ‘heir wide experience is offered you 
without obligation or cost. 


Return the coupon for useful information. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
199 Truscon Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


RUSCON 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 










ien writing to THe Truscon LasporaTories please mention 
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able commodities the dealer 
tive other than to accept whet al ale, 
willing to pay, and that price js based 2 
today’s supply and today’s demand saa 
are numerous instances where this or 
proved to be far less than the a 
portation. 

Manufacturers frequently rece; 
orders for their products. This a 
to increase or curtail production jp 
dance with existing conditions, No 
would be safe in contracting a 
quantity and quality of produce for delivey 
at some future date. In the production ¢ 
his crops he encounters numerous - 
against many of which he is unable ty ; 
sure himself. His lettuce may be : 
by either heat or cold and should the 
escape both of these there still remain diser 
and insects. 

Under existing conditions large 
tend to depreciate prices, and while | 
yields frequently result in extremely hig 
markets, experience has shown that these }j 
prices are usually of no advantage to 
grower because of the small harvest a 
the increased cost of harvest coincident yij 
covering a large acreage. 

And so we are wearing a single gallus, 
because we are opposed to two, but for th 
simple reason that under the present cong. 
tions we cannot afford two. 


Need Better Equipment 


UR NEED, like that of the one-gallus ni. 
road, is improved equipment and facij. 
ties. In addition, however, we lack some of tk 
essentials we think are already possessed by 
the railroads—proper consideration at tk 
hands of our legislators and the education ¢ 
the public concerning our vital problems, 
do not desire legislation along lines ¢ 
benevolence; what we desire is equal oppe- 
tunity. The business of farming, like that ¢ 
railroading, demands capital, labor, and: 
fair return upon the investment. The aveng 
farmer would like to see the railroads prosper, 
and to see prosperity crowning his own ¢ 
forts. He is opposed, however, to the ids 
of stabilizing the revenue of the one upon: 
cost-plus basis, and leaving the other at tk 
mercy of all the winds that blow, Our att 
tude is not one of jealousy because of tk 
other fellow’s good fortune, but is based ups 
the age-old law of self-preservation. 
Cooperative organizations have been a 
will no doubt continue to be of great servicett 
the producer, but there is a limit to the 
beneficial functions. Our Exchange perfoms 
a real service in assembling in carlots i 
produce of its members, in disposing of thet 
carloads to city jobbers, but if the Chia 
market, for instance, is $1.50 per crate # 
broccoli, how are we going to induce our ji 
ber to pay over 50 cents or 55 cents fob. 
Roseburg, when the freight in carlots is # 
cents per crate? The actual cost of produ: 
tion is between 80 cents and 90 cents 
crate, and this estimate includes no salary it 
the one-gallus President—Secretary-Treasut 
Manager—day-laborer-farmer. The jobbet? 
order to do business, must have a ‘ 
delivered costs. The railroads will not git 
it, so we are compelled to lower our pret 
In our humble opinion the three major bi 
dens of the one-gallus farmer are high i 
rates, high taxes, and lack of moderm busi 
methods, but the greatest of these is be 
freight rates. One of the greatest needs @ 
the farmer is a well-organized public relate® 
committee. And I feel sure that Mr, Ba 
would agree with the contention that 
telling of our trials and tribulations to th 
other fellow is of inestimable value to ® 
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Can I have this folder for a dollar? 








WHAT would you say—if a man 
walked over to one of your files 
and took out a folder of corre- 
spondence or other papers? Would 
you let him have them for $1.00— 
sight unseen? 

Of course not! You know that 
the success of your business may 
depend largely upon the written 
records in that file. 

Yet fire doesn’t give you a 
chance to refuse. Doesn’t give 
you the opportunity to select the 
most valuable papers and save 
them. Any day . . . any minute, 
even... fire may burn up every 
record in your office. A stagger- 





The SAFE-FILE 
For the great bulk of 
records of reference 
value, the Sate-File 
provides predeter- 
mined and certified 
protection. 


Made in 83 sizes and 
models, with Slide- 
y swingin » OF au- 
tomatic self-closing 
ng doors. 


When writing to Tut 


Fence Sa aA INNES — 








Se a a ce 


ing loss—perhaps failure—may 
result. 

Why take this chance? You 
can’t insure your records—but you 
can protect them before fire comes 
—and for a fraction of a cent per 
folder too. 


The Safe-Cabinet Man will 
gladly tell you how. Without 
cost or obligation, he will present 
a written report of permanent 
value to your business—analyzing 
your fire dangers and telling you 
now, before fire comes, what the 
probable loss to your business 
would be if your records burned. 
He will also recommend the exact 





The SAFE-DESK 
Made by combining two 
2-drawer Safe-Files with a lin- 
oleum desk top. Other office 
furniture can be made by com- 
bining Safe-Cabinet units. 


Sare-Capinet Company fleas 


The 
DRAWER-SAFE 
Certified protection 
for offices of pro- 


fessional 
homes and small 
businesses. 


oo 
ay 


ae 8 I a a gb RRS 


kind of protection needed for your 
different records. 

Safe-Cabinet Record Protective 
Devices combine convenience, 
economy of floor space and beauty 
with the most practical degree of 
fire protection man has yet de- 
vised. Safe-Cabinet files, desks, 
safes and vault doors all bring 
certified fire protection—proved 
by tests much more severe than 
even the terrific punishment of 
modern fires. 

Take advantage of Safe-Cabinet 
Service. It may save your busi- 


ness any day. Phone the nearest 
Safe-Cabinet Man, or write or wire 


The SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, Marietta, Ohio 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
The largest manufacturers of Record-Protection Devices in the world 





SAFE-CABINET 
VAULT-DOOR 
Certified fire protection. 


Sate-Cabinet Vault 
Equipment conserves 
costly filing space in 


vaults. 
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NON-SKID CUSHION 





“We are equipping 
all of our 17 trucks 
with Fisk Non-Skid Solids” 


That’s what the Fuller Motor Delivery Company 
decided to do after trying a pair of Fisk 40 x 12 non- 


skid solids. 


They say: 


“Thirteen months ago we purchased our first pair 
of 40 x 12 Fisk non-skid solids and applied them to 
our dump truck No. 20. 


“These tires have beenin continuous use ever since 
and to date have delivered over 13,000 miles and 
still the non-skid design is not yet worn smooth. 


“Needless to say, we are equipping all our 17 trucks 
with Fisk non-skid solids as our other equipment 


wears out.’’ 


You will be as pleased with Fisks as this Company 
is. Next time try a pair of Fisk Non-skid Solids. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 


Chicopee Falls 
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Get a FISK 
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Massachusetts 





When writing to Tre 


‘natural gas and oil. 












Fisk Tire Company, Inc., please mention Nation’s 
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The South to Disp 


Its Wares 


HE SOUTH is going to 
what it can do. The “show a 
Southern Exposition, is to be. te 
Grand Central Palace from Mg ri 
May 23. Primarily it is to y is 
: set fi 
oe — can do industrially and aps 
ally and what it has in the af . 
resources. way OF tat 

The exhibition will occupy 
floors of Grand Central Palace, afford; 
than 140,000 square feet of space 
decorative scheme will be semi-tropical, 
the head of the flower-lined marble sj 
leading in from Lexington Avenue there ys 
o! erected a typical southern home wits 
white columns, spacious verand 
doors. “— 

The main inside feature will be a 
and a grove of orange, lemon and 
trees of full size, some in bloom and othe 
laden with fruit. In the center of the 
will be Ponce de Leon’s “Fountain of You: 
Hanging from above will be masses of Spas 
moss, and the balcony will be festooned yi 
jasmine, smilax and other vines. Four gy 
exhibits, each occupying 7,000 square feet, i 
take up the remainder of the space ont 
main floor. 

The mezzanine floor will accommodate thy 
state exhibits and the various orchesins 

The feature of the third floor will hk; 
cotton field in full bloom, and the remaini 
state exhibits. Few northern people have ex 
seen cotton growing, and it is expected th 
this floor will prove one of the most popu 
in the exposition. 

The states that seek the development ¢ 
their agricultural and horticultural resoum 
will show the possibilities through actual pp 
ducts, in addition to being prepared to fum 
every item of information that would serves 
enlighten the prospective investor. 

It is expected that the mineral displaysw 
be among the most extensive, and that te 
will carry the greatest interest for those a 
side of the territory represented in the exp 
tion. More than half the iron ore o® 
country lies in the South, with 75 perc 
of all the coking coal and deposits of ligiit 
It already furnishes tt 
bauxite for the aluminum industry of ® 
country, and there are immense deposi ¢ 
kaolin in Virginia, the Carolinas, Geom, 
Florida and Alabama as raw materials fort 
same industry. 

During the course of the exposition ae 
state will be assigned a special day for8 
exhibits. 





Plant’s First 100,000 Fords 


Dow in Argentina a Ford assemblit 
plant was opened in 1914. That plat 
has just celebrated—ten years later—the # 
sembling of its one-hundred-thousandth @ 
Many distinguished guests weré a 
watch the turning out of the record-na 
and the assembling process they Will 
occupied, from the laying of the first? 
to the final adjustment of the complete at? 
mobile, just twelve minutes. a 

The North American automobile bi? 
outdistanged all competitors for Sout 
can trade. This is because of low prety 
product, and availability of spare parts ef 
in most out-of-the-way places. Merchant 
ing methods and reliability in fabrication # 
also said to have impressed South Ament 
purchasers. 
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aN Manufacturers of Metal Products 

. oe e a 

= Are Making Big Savings 

ie Through the Use of Sheet Steel 
Ace, 1 Pressed metal engineering and its achievements in redesign- 
pical, 4 ing cast and forged products for production in pressed metal 
e Stainn; form a fascinating chapter in the history of industrial prog- 
there yi ress. Remarkable savings in weight and in shipping ex- 
© with g pense; simplified manufacturing processes, with greatly 


Ea 
# 


reduced manufacturing cost ; better and stronger products— 
these are results produced in almost every branch of industry. 


The base for a gasoline pump here illustrated is only one of 
the wide variety of products which have been thus rede- 
signed. As formerly made, it weighed 155 pounds. In 
pressed steel, it weighs 60 pounds, with greater strength, 
and costs considerably less to manufacture. A better prod- 
uct—less cost — greatly reduced freight charges. 











= 


As formerly made, this pump base 
weighed 155 pounds 


This filling station is built of sheet 
steel walls, with steel frame, and 
roofed with steel tile. Attractive, 
durable, highly fire resisting, eco- 
nomical construction 





In the automotive industry pressed steel parts have de- 
veloped many advantages in manufacture, and amazingly 
large economies. In agricultural machinery, electrical equip- 
ment and railway and power plant applications, similar re- 
sults have been achieved. In fact, for almost every branch 
of industry, pressed steel has reduced manufacturing and 
shipping costs, with resultant economy and efficiency. And 
this is only one of the many ways and forms in which sheet 
steel is performing a continually broadening service. 


If you manufacture anything requiring metal parts of great 
strength, it will pay you to learn what pressed metal can do 
for you. Our booklet, ‘“The Service of Sheet Steel To The 
Public,” will interest every business executive. Write for it. 


Sree! Stee... 


== TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
71S OLIVER BUILDING 


As redesigned e 
“peer ee haa PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 











When writing to Suret Stert Trape Extension Commirrre please mention Nation’s Business 
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What will be the value of 


Your Estate 
After Taxes? 


of great assistance to you in 


NDER the laws of the 

Federal Government and 
of the various States, inheri- 
tance taxes may amount to a 
very substantial charge 
against your estate. In addi- 
tion, the expense and delay 
incident to obtaining trans- 
ference of your property may 
be considerable. 


It may be important to you, 
therefore, in connection with 
the making of your will, to 
give consideration to the char- 
acter and present distribution 
of your property. 


The modern trust company, 
_which daily faces problems of 
estate taxation and has a 
specialized organization for 
handling such matters, may be 


arranging your holdings so as 
to reduce to a minimum the 
amount which may be charge- 
able to your estate. 


Not only is such a service 
available to you mow, but an 
extremely valuable service in 
intricate tax matters will /ater 
be rendered to your benefici- 
aries, if a trust company 1s 
appointed executor of your 
will. The proper adjustment 
of inequitable tax levies, speed- 
ing up action in the various 
complex processes of obtaining 
waivers, and carrying out 
various administrativerequire- 
ments—all these are parts of 
the service rendered by the 
trust company as executor. 


Ask your Trust Company about this Service 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Try These on You, 
Foreign Expert 
By CHAUNCEY DEPEW SNoy 


VERY one who worms his Way ini 
print on export trade has some iy 
cracks for the American exporter. 

“Give the foreign buyer what he Wants, no, 
what you think he ought to want.” 

“We must learn how to pack our OOds fo, 
foreign shipment.” 

“We can’t expect to get the trade if we 
don’t grant credits.” 

“American hustle won't go abroad. Th 
foreign business man is a gentleman and e. 
pects those with whom he deals to meet hin 
socially first. Often there are several visi 
necessary in which only the social ameniti« 
are entered into. Then, possibly, at te, » 
the business man’s home, Casually, a 
placidly, as it were, the matter of busines 
may be broached.” 

And, O Yes! That other one. “You can} 
do business with ‘those people’ unless you ay 
‘simpatico—you must know their history. 
customs, likes and dislikes, and treat then 
with marked courtesy and _ consideration 
Speak to them in their language, recognix 
their point of view.” 


Profit ?—-Oh, Dear, No! 


PRAGINGE an American concern that gets al 
worked up over bucketfuls of this valuabe 
advice. The export department is all dressed 
up in spats and chamois gloves, carries i 
stick (not a night-stick), has half a doze 
foreign-language sets on the phonograph, has 
read all the books on “Etiquette among th 
Latins,” “Etiquette among the Occidental’ 
“Etiquette among the Orientals—Far ani 
Near,” and so on, and otherwise has spent 
vears of time and enough money to causea 
reduction in dividends and the surplus ac 
count: the export department simply must kk 
simpatico! It must be able to carry on bus 
ness without ever intimating that it is bu: 
ness—certainly without any faint breath of 
suggestion of such a sordid thing as profit 
Oh, dear, No! 

And of course each part of the world hasits 
own individuality, its own punctilios, its om 
idiosyncrasies. Further than that—East & 
of course, East, and West is, to be sur 
West! A very, very important point toh 
borne in mind—that last. 

After the export department has ti 
polished itself up, even burnished itself, » 
the approved lines, imagine it receiving a le 
ter like this from a client east of Suez: 


Gentlemen: 

Referring to your charge dated May 27, cove 
ing one Box merchandise, from Chicago, we ¥© 
to call your attention to the fact that you bir 
overcharged us G$2.50 on the freight paid, ther 
fore we will kindly ask that you send us Draft 
on Shanghai in the sum of G$2.50. 

Your statement of 15 cubic feet is incorret 

Your charges Clearance and Service are 
high, however we appreciate the fact you pet 
larceny thieves must make a living, but wheny® 
go too strong there is going to be . 

We speak very plainly, because our many 
dealing with you and your kind tells us fros 
evidence in our files that you are pure 
simply petty larceny thieves. 

Also we wish to call your attention to ¥# 
charge dated July 15, covering forty ™ 
merchandise. We have been receiving 
from New York by this line at G$10.00 pet @ 
We were unable to ascertain from the , 
Company here just how much you have tri 


When writing to AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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What is the depositor’s share in the 


Here is the answer recently 
given by the President of the 
American Bankers Association: 

“Forgeries, check  altera- 
tions and the negotiation of 
bogus paper are primarily 
crimes of opportunity,” Mr. 
Knox said. “The criminal’s 
opportunity arises from in- 
cautious practices by bank 
customers and bank people. 

‘We are aiming to do away 
with such practices. A great 
proportion of loss is prevent- 
able. Greater attention to 
seemingly unimportant details 
and strict adherence to rules 


one-third of 





type of business, 
priced from 


$37.50 up. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


The Protec- 
tograph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
all 
check frauds by 
preventing raised 
amounts. The 
Protectograph is 
made in a variety 
of standard mod- 
els, one for every 


prevention of check fraud? 


against honoring checks for 
strangers without proper iden- 
tification are imperative.” 
James E. Baum, Deputy 
Manager, in charge of the As- 
sociation’s protective activi- 
ties, stated that of the $100,- 
000,000 annually lost through 
fraudulent check operations, 
it is estimated 99 per cent 
falls upon individuals and 
firms. He pointed out that 
the willingness, especially of 
hotels and merchants, to ac- 
cept “scraps of paper” from 
strangers and rely on insur- 





quantities 


Todd Gree nbac ( hecks. 
with their 
self-cancelling features, 


patented 


eliminate another one- 
third of possible check 


designed for 
and personal use. They 
are reasonable in price 


even 1D small 


ance to avoid loss, is an act of 
contributory negligence. 

When the American Bank- 
ers Association feels 
so strongly the need for in- 
creased vigilance on the part 
of depositors, it is certainly 
time for the business man to 
avail himself of the most com- 
plete method of check protec- 
tion in existence. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision, 1174 University Ave.. 
(Est 1899), Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole Makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


remaining check 
fraud possibil 





ities, namely, for 


losses by reventing Faden, . 3 
: I y SS ~ gery of signature 
change of payee's name, f ok goo & ‘ 
. 5 and forgery of 
date and number and . : 
ao terfest aa —— ndorsement 
ounterTy euing Todd ~~ aa pant 
Gseenbae. Chécks . are <i Qualified Todd 
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Standard Forgery 
Bonds cover the 
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standard policies 
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Two Hundred and 


advertising cost. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Thousand Copies 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


CONVENTION NUMBER 


(Reporting the 13th Annual Meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce) 





190,000 to Regular Subscribers 
35,000 Added Circulation 


NO INCREASE IN ADVERTISING RATE 





OU have something of interest to offer to 
225,000 of America’s most active business 
Write to the Advertising Department, 
NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C., now 
about your space in the Convention Number. 


35,000 additional circulation; no additional 
A once-in-a-year 


opportunity 
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Wa shington 


Twenty-Five 
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to steal from us, however we will 
definite information very shortly which we 
impart to you, however in the meantime if 
wish to come through with the pilfered theme 
it will save further correspondence. 

Also come through with G$4.25 on the Ip. 
surance, which you have charged us just doubi 
the actual cost to you. We are receiving on 
average of one hundred policies per month 8 
ing shipments to us from all parts of the Hp; 
States and we never pay over 1 per cent for the 
insurance which you have effected. 

It may interest you to know that we have one 
man in our office who does nothing but figure 
invoice charges. Therefore when we term wat 
bunch of petty larceny thieves we are 50 gy. 
rect that we always get a check in 
which we expect from you by return mail, 3 
we have letters from the Steamship Companis 


| showing just what you paid, and if you do not 


kick back on the insurance we will get a letter 
from them to substantiate our contention, anj 
if this does not settle the matter we will carry it 
to the Chamber of Commerce of China for fg. 
warding to the Chamber of Commerce in (hj. 
cago, and if this does not do the trick we yij 
forward all papers to the United States Chambe 
of Commerce. 

If you don’t like this conversation, the write 
will be in Chicago the beginning of March, a 
which time he will give himself the pleasure of 
calling upon you, and telling you in person whe 
I can tell you more about your birds than I haye 
time to spend at present. 

Yours very truly, 

In fact the export department was » 
grieved at getting a letter that so modified 
its ideas of what is and what is not “simpatico’ 
that it sent this letter along to the Foreig 
Commerce Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


Kipling Was Right 


AS IT happened, the same mail brought to 
us in Washington another letter that forti- 
fies, in fact Harveyizes, our conviction thit 
Kipling was right. East is East, whatever Fay 
Bainter may have done to prove the opposite. 
To illustrate our point further, we quote this 
second letter, also from east of Suez: 


Nadaw, Fullmoon. 
Dear Friends: 

Some time ago it was written to me that th 
Motion Picture World magazine would be sent 
together with Classic and News, Photo-Play, 
Film Fun and Daily, Story World, Photoplay 
Journal, etc.; since then we have waited in vain 
Literature regarding your country is very scart. 

We should be thankful to those sending 
samples of phot goods, such as plates and films 
papers, chemicals, etc. Have you heard of o 
know of any sensitizer for camera exposure? 
We have Burmese Photoplay productions whid 
could be exchanged with such as Palmer Judg- 
ment of the Storm, The White Sin, etc.; Arrow 
Gambling Wives, Blue Fox, etc; Chadwid 
Romance of an Actress, Cloverleaf American, ett, 
in which we are mostly interested. 

My brother now in Chicago, Illinois, may like 
to appear in the films to earn his way throw 
an engineering college. It is mainly for acquit 
ing science degrees. We are both interested 
commercial and educational institutions of youl 
from whom we shall at all times be glad to ® 
ceive catalogs, bulletins, monographs, excerpts 
and special articles for press and board. etc 
fact any reading and printed matter. 

Please let us have particulars about I 
ence Institute of Missouri, Mission House of 
Plymouth in Wisconsin, Clarence H. White 
of Photography of Massachusetts, Southern 
of Photography of Mac Minnville in Tennest® 
Rider College of Trenton in New Jersey, Tr 
State College of Angola in Indiana, School 
Practical Electricity of Milwaukee, Conley, Hit: 
gins, Willis and Clements, The Editor, Hammer, 
N. Y. Camera Exchange, Cramer, Photogra 
Journal of America, Voigtlander, Interna 
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po KOHLER sink, no less than a Kohler built-in 


a bath or pedestal lavatory, is accepted by the 
in vain | well-versed architect, builder, or contractor as rep- 
Pee ae f resenting a notable technical achievement in the art 

: : of making enameled plumbing ware. There is only 
one quality of Kohler Ware: the identifying mark 
of that quality—the name “Kohler”’—is unobtru- 
sively fused into the enamel of every fixture. .. . 
Kohler Ware is made for homes, apartments, hotels, 
offices, and factories. Its excellence does not make it 


throw Kohler Village Hall costly. Speak to your architect about it. 
ested it The beautiful, livable village of Kohler 


is an inspiration to ever higher quality Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
if yours, in Kohler products—enameled plumb- 7 


d to re- ing ware and private electric plants BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


=| KOHLERor KOHLER 


me _ Enameled Plumbing Ware 
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REG US PAT OFF. 





arlilion 


'T TELESCOPES 





If the walls are plaster there will be weeks 
of dirt and dust and delays, to say noth- 
ing of the loss in money and time. 

Even nailed together wood and glass par- 
tition has to be butchered and bungled 
every time it is moved. What's the use 
of experience unless you use it? 

Telesco Partition is erected with screws 
and can be moved by a carpenter in a 
fraction of the time and none of the loss, 








Showing the simplicity of Telesco Parti. tat comes with ordinary wood or plaster 
tion. Held solid as a rock with screws partition. 


3 ts to dif il 
a fits to different ceiling = Send for complete details. 


Improved Orrice Partition Co. 33 Grano St Ecmuurst, New York. N.Y 








as 
= 
What’s the Use of Experience 
a Unless You Use It? 
aa J Men who have gone through the chang- 
ai “A ing of office layouts know what it means 
RET. 
* 











Che Mayflower 


Connecticut Avenue 


Home of the Leaders 
in Statecraft 
Diplomacy, Finance 
and Industry 


Four Short Squares 
from New Home 
of U.S. Chamber 


of Commerce 





preteen MEN whoare planning to attend the 

annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in May, will enjoy the maximum 
of comfort at The Mayflower, Washington's newest 
and finest hotel. Early reservations will enable the 
management to give a more satisfactory grouping of 
rooms for delegations. 

















Telephone Cable Address 
Main 9800 hes Mayflower 
Washington 
When writing to IMprovep Orrtce Partition Co. and THe MayFiower Hore t 


ease 


Photo Sales Corp., Allison and Hadawa 
Hanovia, Burke and James, Marshall, fs 
Hadaway, Johnson, Bausch and F. t 
and Schwing, Gennert, Willoughby, Abe Sine 
National Central Gaevaert, Raylo, Berlin Cote, 
Works, Hauff, Agfa, Merck, K, Analy 
Halldorsan, Holliston Works, Graf, ni 
Huegsen, Pinkham and Smith, Fitzsimo 
more, Bennett, Wollensak, Ilex, Sept. Vide 
Ryatt, Wentworth Institute of B Ie 
Gundlack, Ralph Harris, Pleadwell, 
Warren, Paralex, Dallmeyer, Lasky, 
Watson, Evans, Northern, Rowland 
Golsen, Pacific, Ray, Goud Piggott, 
Marsh, Hirsch and Kaye, Ansco, Premo 
Haloid, Smith, etc. : 


f. 


FF 


oi 


FE 


Works on Optics and Chemistry 


F THERE are old copies of good Works ¢ 
optics and chemistry, please let us have then: 
could your factories send samples of electric flag, 
lamp batteries which will be introduced to the 
people here, thus enhancing brisker internation: 
trade. All samples of your products wil be 
pushed to the eyes of the public as far as q. 
cumstances permit. 

Sometime ago we were written that 
bulletins, etc., of Palmer College of Albay 
other of your institutions, Capital and Qhjy 
State University, Carnegie College of Rogers ani 
Columbia, Independence Institute of Arts ¢ 
Missouri, and similar one like Riders College 
Trenton in New Jersey, Peace Institute of Nor 
Carolina, at Raleigh, Columbus College of Sinn 
Falls in South Dakota, where agricultu, 
flourishes, Columbia Colleges of Dubuque aj 
others locations, etc. 

We should also be pleased to study the a 
vancement and progress of many commercializ 
institutions that have slowly but surely come inp 
public notice and favor. These institutions ar 
noticed to have been almost all vocational schoos 
or colleges offering specialized training. 

May I ask how the Vincenes University of In. 
diana is getting along? and also Selma Un- 
versity, Alfred University, Wiley University, 
Y. M. C. A. schools and colleges. I am annios 
to know. 

I wish to write more, but fear that we my 
be boring you. Unless you mean to reply plea 
pass this along to others who is willing to infom 
a group of thirsty educationalists on this side a 
the globe; we shall be mighty happy to tell yu 
things relating to this section of the world i 
which we live. 

Season’s warmest and sincerest greetings from 
the Silken East of the Orient, the gem-bespeckli 
land of glittering golden pagodas and whit 
elephants, eye-restive green palms swaying to the 
rythmic strains of healthful tropic breezes, fy 
fishes of Kipling’s “On the Road to Mandy’ 
dignified Buddist monks of the Lord Gautam 
Noble Order with their flowing yellow robes lade 
with sacred traditions of ages, etc. 


Fraternally, 

P. S.—Please also tell us about Ferry Hall a: 

Ferris Institute of Big Rapids in Michigan whid 

we understand is the furniture capital of th 
States Union. 


If anyone is interested in this trade 0 
portunity, we shall be glad to become particept 
criminis by supplying to him the wiles 
address. 


The Flexible Tariff in Action 


XALIC ACID is the fifth article 

respect to which the President has 
ized the provisions of the flexible tariff 
December 29 he signed a proclamation 
vancing the duty from 4 to 6 cents 4 
This is the full extent allowed by the Mf 
The Tariff Commission’s investigations 
cated, however, that even this mereas 
duties is not enough to overcome the F 
tages Germany and Holland have in costs 
production. 


mention Nation's Business 
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tie| Price Guarantees 
tice! Price ‘sua 
Folm,- * | 
be Cie Not Unfair | 
n 
Rock JARANTEEING the price against de- 
bert ay . “js not in and of itself an unfair 
nas) Sag, method of competition within the in- 
ice I and meaning of the Federal Trade Com- 
5 eam Act.” This was the decision an- 
Houghto, ced on February 6 by the Federal Trade 
1d Dew, Spanien in three cases it had pending for 
Rabnug f five years. : 
M0, Rew caries involved in these cases is not 


rantee of 2 manufacturer when taking 
an order that he will bill goods at the market 
price prevailing at the time he is able to ship 
works @ | them, On the other hand it is the guarantee 
ave then; | that after the goods have been delivered the 
tric fh. fF anufacturer will stand in regard to them 
ed to th any decline in price while they are on the 
cratil | Gealer’s shelves. 
Swill by The Commission was not unanimous. The 
reasoning of the three members whose votes 
: caused the decision is not disclosed, because 
Alban | of the unfortunate refusal of the Commission 
and Ohi | to hand down opinions. It was accordingly | 
ogers an | left only to the two dissenting members to | 
Arts i | disclose their point of view, i.e., the reason- | 
College «i | ing which did not prevail. | 


of Nort : eer 
of Sioux Extensive Investigation + 
ys OUR years earlier the Commission had an- 


nounced, after it had made an extensive 
y the af | investigation and collected statements from 
nercializ § more than 350 manufacturers and dealers, it | 
come in } would treat each case on its own merits. The | 
utions ae § two members who now dissent from the deci- 
al schook § sion of principle which the Commission has | 
made refer to the opinions expressed in 1920 | 
ity oflt § and 1921 by some manufacturers and dealers ; 
Ima Ut: F who opposed the use of guarantees against | O ears. 


cr 
© 
Bz 
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Jniverit » | price declines and say the Commission has 
m anus | made no further investigation as a basis for its a 
we may | Present decision. 2 COUPON, oe ae = 


, The dissenting members did not take issue 
ply pleas ; oF este 
to infom | upon the fairness or unfairness of the guar- 
iis side of } antee but contended that the allegations made 
o tell yu f before the Commission four years ago—that 
world in f all competitors are compelled to give the guar- 
antee when one starts it, that the manufactur- 
ings from § ers are caused additional expenses which must ¥ re 
tf be paid by the ultimate consumer, that the | eon ites é‘ 
nd white practice leads to careless buying by dealers Name --~ ———— == 
ing tot} with consequent injury to the public. and that cutee ee 
a in a falling market the practice may cause city ahs ee 
a , | “aly competitors to go bankrupt—made it 

utami ; “ag 
shes lade | *PPear the fairness of the practice should at 
least be further investigated by the Com- —— ’ oa 








ernally, mission, 

Hal 

ri} Riding to School in a This 

rade op Pony Blimp | i holds each copy firmly—has 
wie ssa abl shaggy eaten: ae it al space fora dozen coplee—is bound 
TE Milton the small boy clamors eo te will in Dheck aut eumbventee aaienees 


p to buy him a little pony Blimp all his 
Wn, 





help 


an ornament to the handsomest 
desk or bookcase, but unlike most 


tion | The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is making | pr meena fice — 
p » SayS Manufacturers News—‘one of the 2 . 
a” wale Practical airships ever attempted by rome J will “elaine! pang it. —— _ 
Oh TS. a } an wi e sen oO you postpaid on 
7 The little dirigibles are to be 1/50th the | USEC receipt of thatamount. Address: 
; red ed Angeles—100 feet by 30— your 
ie. ’ cubic feet of gas. and they are T ne TOINIE 
bey > ® hold two passengers in addition to the | NATION Ss BUSINESS 
e adv BE hoy | able to make 50 miles an ae 
costs © Bans’ It is Said, and will carry an enclosed BUSINESS 
: finis m “grey velour and polished 
aluminum.” 
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THE WAY OUT 
by Edward A. Filene 


Contains the answer to America’s big 
problem—one affecting every business 
and individual in our country. 


It clearly points out— 
How mass production and mass dis- 
tribution will affect every business no 
matter what size. 
What a Fordized America will be like. 
How to meet the coming tooth and 
claw competition. 
When wages become counterfeit? 
How capital and labor can pull to- 
ether. 
hat the retailer faces in the new 
scheme of distribution, 
Decentralized industry and _ social 


progress. 
Why Big Business is better than 
Socialism. 
Everyone interested in what will happen the 
next ten to twenty years should read this 
book. A clear forecast for business leaders, 
bankers and professional men. An indis- 
pensable guide for younger men. 


Send for new popular edition 
$1.50 at any bookstore or send us the money 
and a copy will be forwarded immediately. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Dept. N. B. Garden City, N. Y. 




















ll of the hollow 
metal doors in- 
stalled in the new 
Tribune Tower 
Building in Chicago 
are DAHLSTROM 
DOORS. 


Let us tell you more about the 
value of specifying DAHL- 
STROM HOLLOW METAL 
- DOORS for your new building. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR 
COMPANY 


425 Buffalo St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities 




















When writing to Dovus.epay, 


THE 


partment of Agriculture announced not 

so very long ago, in 1922 paid out 86 
per cent of their net profits for taxes, about 
65 per cent of their net profits for state and 
local taxes and upwards of 21 per cent for 
federal taxes. 

The Department pointed out that the 65 
per cent which went for state and local taxes 
was higher than the percentage of net profits 
of other kinds of business that went for all 
taxes, including federal as well, and gave the 
following figures for the percentage of the 
profits of other kinds of enterprise which in 
1922 went for all isxes. We have added the 
figures to show the per cent of net profits that 


A partment af A corporations, the De- 





| went in taxes to state and local governments, 


on the one hand, and the per cent of net prof- 
its that went to the Federal Government, on 
the other hand: 

State and Federal 


All taxes local taxes taxes 
Mining and quarrying. 62% 45% 17% 
Hotels, theaters, and 
other service organi- 
ER ne Se 40 28 12 
| Transportation and 
public utilities ..... 37 29 8 
Construction ......... 35 18 17 
Finance, banking and 
IERIE cone ch ose 32 23 9 
Wholesale and retail 
REE ...ccazeugesus 28 15 13 
Manufacturing as a 
WONG. 2.4 csaceuwnns 25 14 11 


The Tax Out of Each $100 


ij hpowe DEPARTMENT of Agriculture was 
undoubtedly using the statistics published 
by the Treasury Department from compila- 
tions made from the income-tax returns of 
corporations. The same source can be drawn 
upon for even more figures than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has utilized. Remember- 
ing that we are talking only about corporations 
engaged in the different fields of enterprise, 
and about their results in 1922, we can set out 
to put the material not into percentages of net 
| profits—net profits may have been high or low 
—but into the number of cents which went for 
taxes out of each hundred dollars of receipts, 
as follows: 
State and Federal 





Pace & Company and Dantstrom MetTALtic Door C 


All taxes local taxes taxes 
Corporations engaged in 
agriculture and _ re- 
lated industries...... $3.94 $3.00 $0.94 
Mining and quarrying. 3.12 2.27 85 
Transportation and 
public utilities....... 5.74 4.52 1.22 
Construction ......... 1.14 59 55 
Finance, banking and 
OS ee 4.38 3.30 1.08 
Wholesale and _ retail 
re rat 86 49 37 
Manufacturing as a 
EE Sa ricawena ene ss 1.93 1.06 87 


When the statistics are put into this form, 
railroads and public utilities generally have 
the unpleasant distinctior of bearing the 
heaviest load, the category which includes 
banking and insurance comes next, and cor- 
porations engaged in agriculture and allied in- 

| dustries follow immediately behind banking 
and insurance. 

Digging into the statistics again, to find 
what the different corporations have in the 
way of gross profits, we discover that gross 

| profits showed the following percentages of 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
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May, 1995 


‘What Industries Are Paying the 
Most ‘Taxes? 


gross sales in the same various fields. 


‘ ; ‘ : Per 
Corporations engaged in agriculture, ete yg 
Mining and quarrying q 


Transportation and public utilities... 
Construction ..............++.0s00)nen 4 
Finance, banking and insurance...... cba 10 
Wholesale and retail trade........, dedi 19 
Manufacturing as a whole........ sits % 


Even though agricultural Corporations hai 
the largest gross profits in terms of 
of gross sales, they were not able to operate 
so efficiently as to show a Corresponding rank 
in net profits. Before taxes of any kind wer 
paid, the net profits of these different sorts 
corporations in 1922 were, in terms of per. 
centage of receipts: 


Agriculture, etc.......esceccs.ceemeen 450 
Mining and quarrying.................. 
Transportation and public utilities.....,. 15,39 


Construction. ............:..¢s 00 32 
Finance, banking and insurance........., 13.8 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. 3% 
Manufacturing as a whole............... 7.38 


Difficulty in Comparison 


To STATISTICS published by the Tres. 
ury Department do not include any data as 
to the number of times stock is turned over 
the average each year, for these different kind 
of enterprise. It is possible, however, to 
make a calculation to show the net profs 
after all taxes had been paid as a percentag 
of the “fair value” for the capital stock oi 
corporations as the fair value was establishel 
by the Treasury Department for the purpox 
of the capital stock tax, as follows: 


Per cent 
Agriculture, etc.................sannenan 
Mining and quarrying................... 9 
Transportation and public utilities........ 78 
Construction........ Pe 
Finance, banking and insurance.......... 57 
Wholesale and retail trade................ 1 
Manufacturing as a whole...........s00« 9 


Like the figures which the Department a 
Agriculture gave out, and like the other sents 
of figures displayed above, this last table 
serves to throw some side lights upon ti 
course of economic events and to demonstratt 
the difficulty of getting large groups of indu- 
tries upon a strictly comparable basis. 

Besides, it has to be recalled that for pur 
poses of the capital stock tax it is the curren 
“fair value” of stock that is determined, mt 
the value of the property behind the stock 
Consequently, the last table would be subjet 
to an unknown quantity of correction if i 
were to be made to approach the perfecti 
which honest statisticians love. 





Protecting the Cotton Industry 


ERE is a comment on American cottit 

manufacture said to have been made 
a Parisian who was told that, at preseil 
manufacturers in the United States were i 
manding protection because unable to pt 
duce such beautiful fabrics as those of Franc: 
“If you haven’t the dyes, get them. If yw 
haven’t the labor, train it, and your mills @ 
get the designs from Paris as well as a 
body else. I should think that your cottot 
industry would be ashamed to admit ta’ 
could not duplicate the facilities of France® 
making cotton fabrics.” 
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BUSINESS 


See How This Modern Window Blind 
Controls Daylight and Ventilation 


ESTERN Venetian Blinds give a 
two-fold service which no va, oe 
window equipment can offer. They con- 


trol the intensity and distribution of day- 
light, and regulate ventilation, 


Note that direét rays of bright, glaring 
sunlight are not admitted; all sunlight is 
reflected and diffused, and is thus changed 
to restful, subdued daylight. 

See how the total window area is utilized 
for lighting purposes; there is no opaque 
material to darken any portion of the 


window. 


Daylight is distributed to all corners of 
the room, because it is reflected to the ceil- 


ing where it is again reflected and diffused. 


This remarkable service in “day!ighting” 
is easily and quickly accomplished by ad- 
justing the movable slats to the desired 
angle. 


Ventilation is likewise controlled; draft is 
eliminated because air currents are divert- 


ed upward. 
Because of this superior service, and be- 


cause of actual economy, thousands of 
business executives now use and endorse 


Western Venetian Blinds. 


Mail the coupon for our illustrated 
catalog showing installations of this 
modern window equipment. 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
General Offices, Los Angeles: Factories, Los Angeles and Kansas City 


New York Chicago Kansas City, Mo. 


Portland, Ore. 


Seattle Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, San Antonio, Dallas, Houston 


Western Venetian Blinds 








MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


l’hen writing to 


WeEsTERN VENI 


TIAN Biinp Company please menti 





How a Ray of Daylight Travels to Your 
Desk—via Western Venetian Blinds. 


Each ray of bright sunlight is reflected and diffused 
into soft, restful daylight, thus eliminating blind- 


ing glare. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE CATALOG 


Western Venetian Blind Company 
Dept. N5, 2700 Long Beach Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
me your free illustrated 50-page catalog showing installa- 
tions of Western Venetian Blinds. 


Name 

Business Firm 

Address nan 
City. State i 
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LYON — STEEL SHELVING 


a 








One standard of 
infinite variety 


A unit of Lyon Shelving, with shelves and divid- 
ers arranged for one particular use, appears on 
the right. Above, you see the possibilities of 
varying the arrangements of the units, to fit the 
finished parts store room of the Dexter Folder 
Co. of Pearl River, N. Y. 


Consider the advantages of such a storage system 
for yourself. There is complete flexibility with 
the permanence that a combination of steel and 
expert engineering alone can give. 


You can store small parts—notice the drawers— 
and heavy machinery—see the castings. You can 
expand from a single unit to limitless capacity. 


Features of design, exclusive to Lyon, make it L 

- : yon 
the strongest, most rigid standard shelving made. . 4 : 
Yet Lyon Shelving is easy to erect or to take Engineering Service 
apart. The parts are standardized—interchange- 


. Lyon Engineers will help you lay 
able—always available. out your stock or tool room, plan 


the arrangement of the units, and 


Build your stock or tool room of Lyon units by present—in blue print form— 
- : their recommendations as to the 
a Lyon plan. Use Lyon Engineering co-opera- equipment you need —without 


tion. Write for more complete information. cost to you or obligation to buy. 
Write us direct, or to the branch 
nearest you and have a definite 
plan for your present and future 
storage needs. 





For Every Storage Need 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 
CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. PHILADELPHIA 1319 FilbertSt. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. LOS ANGELES 1240S. Main St. NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 





T ~ Metattic Manvuracturtnc Company Aleate me 
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. 
A View of Service 
Organizations 
By Bishop James E. Freeman 
Washington, D.C. 
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€ ntereg 


UPON a ney 
fulness of tine 
Religion, whethe: 
articulate or jp, 
articulate, js mon 
Conspicuously do, 
nant today thy 
ever before, at les 
within our gener: 
riod of disi 
Bishop James E. Freeman ment following ty 

Great War, whe 
spiritual values were ruthlessly cast aside» 
the mad rush for things material, we hy» 
now passed into a less passionate petio: 
where men are considering more largely th 
deeper things of the spirit. Curiously 
the evidence of this is found in places wher 
we would least expect it. 

Once the home was the center from when 
issued those strong spiritual currents that em. 
tributed to the enrichment of character, Tod 
we find that in the less-sequestered sphers 
of action, out in the great world of human d. 
fairs, religion is finding its larger expressim 
One wonders whether the change marks prop 
ress or decline. The most casual student 
modern life discovers, in newly created age. 
cies, higher moral and ethical standards tha 
have been witnessed for a generation past 
Out of an era that witnessed much whik 
some reform legislation, there emerged ne 
associations, composed largely of business ani 
professional men, the avowed principles @ 
which set new standards that closely appron- 
mate Christian ideals. ‘Service, not self’ i 
the fine motto of one of these notable moden 
organizations, and all of them, Chamber di 
Commerce of the United States, local cham- 
bers, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and Civitan, mp 
resent high purposes and motives that ms 
make them outstanding factors in the mon 
and spiritual regeneration of modern comme 
cial life. 


A Higher Moral Standard 


\ E CANNOT but believe that these late 

movements are to be taken as register 
a higher moral and ethical standard in i 
common contacts of everyday life. The cat 
try-wide development of civic associations’ 
but another phase of this corporate endeavt 
after more equitable and wholesome ¢ 
tions. 3 

We might with profit pursue our surveye 
those institutions and agencies that today # 
allied in the promotion of interests that at 
beneficent and highly ethical in charadtt 
There is no evidence of moral atrophy of 
cay as one studies the progress that 
made in developing a firmer copes 
civic consciousness. My own pe 
somewhat intimate contacts with large publi 
concerns, as well as with men im pu 
strengthen my conviction that conditions # 
vastly superior to those that existed twa 
five or fifty years ago. : 

For my own part, I strongly believe Bt 
the Christian church needs to lend al 
strength and encouragement to a 





whether its sons or not, are strivil which 
this old world a more fit place m 
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ing let us be certain—there is 
i. OF ae road and it is manifesting it- 
Sgt par and striking ways. To Chris- 
ee. to ally it to Christ and His Church, 

~~» it both continuing power and perma- 
to i the opportunity and privilege of 

who believe in His supremacy and sov- 
— I have touched upon these later 
vestations in our corporate life because | 
srofoundly believe that they disclose a dis- 
at advance, and register a higher moral and 
porte standard than we have hitherto 
Loom That the Christian Church should 
gee cognizance of this advance, that it 
not lend itself to promoting it, must 
ye in broken contacts and unaccepted and 


jorfeited opportunities. 


More and Better City 
Directories 


\0ME months ago our philosophical con- 
5 tributor, Fred Kelly, wrote a paragraph 
comparing city directories and telephone 
hooks. R. L. Polk, president of the Associa- 
tion of North American Directory Publishers, 
doesn’t find himself agreeing with Mr. Kelly. 
Says he: 

What sort of a man is Fred Kelly, who takes 
a few slaps at city directories, down towards 
the end of his December column? From some 
of the other things he writes now and then, we 
have felt he was sort of a roving free-lance who 
sot around over the country and kept pretty 
well informed on a number of things which 
came under his observation. However, from 
the way he treats city directories, as being largely 
things of a bygone day, we are forced to con- 
dude that he must sit in a swivel chair in a 
steam-heated office and holler for his stenog 
rapher to look up this and that for him, be 
cause, unless this is the case, we cannot imagine 
how he can help needing and using city direc- 
tories in various cities from time to time. 

There are more and better city directories 
than ever before. They are more widely used 
and appreciated. The only people who do not 
know how to use them and who fail to realize 
that such publications are around as commonly 
as need be are those who operate in the same 
old groove day after day and do not need the 
information which a city directory contains, or 
who have others at their beck and call to look 
up such information when needed. 

Among other things Mr. Kelly says that many 
cities have. not had a new city directory in 
years. Outside of Brooklyn, New York, we do 
not know of any cities of any consequence, or 
which have ever had city directory service, where 
etvice is not being given today. Chicago was 
without city directory service for a period of 
years, due to certain local conditions. Public 
opinion finally became very much aroused be- 
cause of the fact, and our company was invited 
0 undertake a Chicago directory, which we did, 
publishing it in 1923. Another edition is in 
course of compilation now. 

Mr. Kelly seems to be of the opinion that the 
telephone book has largely supplanted the city 
directory. While ‘phones books do, in many 
(a8es, contain classified sections And compete 

the city directory in soliciting advertising, 

are used more for things that constitute 
teeds in the home, whereas the city directory is 
meeminently a business book and is used as a 
aty catalog” many times daily. City directories 
we fulfilling their field better than ever before, 
and the competition with ‘phone books is not 

» 80 Serious as it appears to the uninitiated 
ites nOW we are delivering our 1925 De- 

¥ directory, which is one of the largest 
mS popular of the several hundred Potk 
Kel tions, If we could just get hold of Mr 
and let him answer the telephone calls of 
- who are besieging us for their copies of 
city directory without waiting for it to be 
wt a diff m regular course, he certainly would 
erent impression of its usefu!ness 
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Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by 
telephone and telegraph, our military authorities 
realized in the late war that the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces could not depend on the com- 


munication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials and engineers 
were sent over in ship loads. A world record was 
made by the Signal Corps in establishing lines of 
communication indispensable to every branch of 
the army. In a surprisingly short time, every 
American general in France had at his disposal 
the communication facilities to which, in America, 


he had been accustomed. 


Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing 
methods of the telephone workers from overseas. 
The American-trained Signal Corps units invari- 
ably sought the shortest way, overcoming all 
natural obstacles to extend the needed means of 


communication. 


The Americans were not content to wait. They 
expected and demanded the same ever-ready 
telephone connections which they had at home. 
The Bell System has set a world standard for 


prompt attention and continuous service. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


When writing to AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELECRAPH C )MPANY AND AssocitatFp CoMPpantes please mention Nation’s Business 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Play Sale 


with the money 


More than a million people in 
the United States last year made 
over $300,000,000 of the money they 
carried about with them safe against 
loss or theft through the use of 
Travelers Cheques. 

$30,000,000 of these cheques were 
used by non-travelers in the United 
States. 

$150,000,000 were carried by tour- 
ists, motorists and business men and 
women traveling in this country. 
$120,000,000 were sold for use in 
travel abroad. 

And this security cost a mere 
pittance compared with the comfort 
and the.helpful personal service 
rendered thru 


American Express 
. Travelers Cheques 


The reason is plain why the great bulk— 
60%—of all travelers cheques sold last 
year were usedin the United States. Law- 
lessness is notdecreasing. Petty pilfering 
and banditry are exacting their appalling 
toll from those who carry ‘‘easy money” — 
traveler or non-traveler. Insured money 
ia the pocket is as necessary, on the streets 
of our cities, as it is in traveling abroad. 
People are playing safe with their wallets. 
They are using travelers cheques. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES have a double insurance 
value. Not only do y! protect actual 
funds wherever carried but they insure 
the traveler against the many worries, 
uncertainties and misgivings that all 
people encounter when away from home. 
At nearly 30,000 points in the United 
States are friendly offices manned by 
men trained to help those who carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
No traveler need have any uncertainties 
in an express office, whether in Europe, 
South America, the Far East, or in the 
United States. “American Express,” to 
its travelers cheque holders, is a byword 
of personal service. 

Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denom- 
inations—American Express Travelers 
Cheques cost only 75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 


AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour through 
American Express Travel Department. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 


THE 





Cheques 
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Listening In 


ISTENING in on Congress, before its ad- 
journment for the season, brought forth 
some highly interesting discussions on 

just where senators go when they die, on the 
President’s ability to pitch hay, on stilts for 
the farmer, and on many other topics. 

Senators from Connecticut and Nebraska 

delve inte the question of eternity: 


Senator McLean (Conn.): Make it for a 
year. That will give us sufficient time. 


SENATOR NorRRIS 
Wherein Are (Nebr.): Let it stand like 
Partners Chosen 


any other law, until it is 
for the Trip repealed by a subsequent 
to Eternity 


law. Make it for all 
eternity. 

Mr McLean: That is 
going further than I think I can acccmpany the 
Senator 

Mr. Norris: The Senator is on that road. He 
is going, and I expect to go, too, and I would 
enjoy his company. 

Mr. McLean: We will not vote on postal 
revenue bills when we do go. 


Mr Norris: I am afraid our paths may 
diverge. 

Mr. McLean: I hope so. 

Mr. Norris: I do, too. I agree with the 


Senator, I would not like to travel on his road, 
not that I would not enjoy his company—I like 
him—but I do not like the place where he is 
going. 

If we mean what we say 

Mr. Borau (Idaho): We do not. 

Mr. Norris: ... Everybody in this body 
knows we do not mean it. If we were in earnest 
about it, we would strike out that limitation. 

Mr. Boran: When the Senator from Idaho 
said that the Senator did not mean what he said, 
I meant that when he was talking to the Senator 
from Connecticut as to where he was going he 
did not mean what he said. 

Mr. Norris: I do not want to discuss where 
the Senator from Connecticut is going. That 
might be embarrassing, and I do not want to 
hold up any bad picture before any one of any 
other location. Not only that, but no matter 
where he is going or how fast he is going, it is 
never too late to repent... . 








REPRESENTATIVE JONES (Texas): I rise this 
morning to speak about the President’s famous 
farm commission, which has just reported... . 
We have paid $50,000 for 22 pages of mimeo- 
graphed rehash ... The President poses as a 
great friend of the farmer. In fact he seems 
fond of having his picture taken while doing bits 
of farm work, especially during campaign time. 
I have here some clippings taken from country 
newspapers showing pictures of the President 
pitching hay. I call attention to the fact that 
in this particular photograph, which was sent all 
over the country, the President has on a pair of 
brand new overalls, drawn over a pair of black 
dress trousers. He also has on a white shirt and 
is without a hat. Fancy a man making hay in 
the burning sunshine without a hat! Shades of 
the pioneer farmers on the prairies of the great 
West. . Without any hat! 

Mr. McLarrerty: Is the gentieman’s criticism 
directed to the fact that the President had on a 
white shirt or that he had on a shirt? 

Mr. Jones: I am not criticizing; I am just 
commenting. .. . 





Senator Coperanp (N. Y.): When I was a 
voung doctor, my telephone rang one night and a 
woman said over the telephone, “Doctor, come 
and see me right now. I cannot stand this pain 
another minute.” I said, “How long have you 
had it?” She replied, “Twenty-eight years.” A 
treaty which has been pending in the Senate for 
twenty-one years could well wait until its impor- 
tance could be so thoroughly understood. 

SENATOR NeEELy (W. Va.): If the importance 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


American Express Travet DepartTMENT flcase mention Nation's Business 


on Congress 


of the treaty can not be understood after 
one years’ deliberation, how many pri 
does the Senator think ought to be devoted jp» 
consideration ? bi 

Mr. Copetanp: That is a fair : 
The answer is that we must discuss the u. 
until Senators have absorbed as much bene 
of the treaty as undoubtedly the Senator 
West Virginia has 

Mr. NeEty: Mr. President, I am 
obliged to my distinguished friend 
York for that compliment. I wish 
now if the Senator advised his patient 
suffered from the malady of which 
plained for twenty-eight years as he is NOW adr. 
ing the Senate ? 

Mr. Coperanp: Well, I did tell the patie, 
that I thought she could wait until Morning. 
When Paul appeared before Festus and Kix 
Agrippa they sought to judge him. He aj 
appeal to Caesar.” . . . Senators, there are Ane. 
ican citizens who, in good faith, 
property in the Isle of Pines, believing it jp) 
American territory. They have certainly 
pealed to us. 

Mr. NeELy: I presume the Senator’s statemes 
made a moment ago, to the effect that he, like 
the Apostle Paul, will appeal to Caesar, mean- 
being interpreted—that he intends to appeal y 
the Vice-President. 

Mr. Coperanp: Mr. President, I have » 
heard the Vice-President compared to Cag 
though I have heard him compared to Golaé 
of Gath, who came out from the camp of & 
Philistines with a belmet of brass upon his hed 
clothed in a coat of brass mail, with greave ¢ 
brass upon his legs, and a target of bras k 
tween his shoulders, the staff of his spear bem 
like a weaver’s beam, and one bearing a shies 
going before him. He had a voice of brass a 
a manner of brass. I have heard no reference» 
Caesar. 

Mr. NEELy: But the Senator will admit tht 
so far as we have any information on the sb 
ject, Goliath was never late when the Philistins 
were attempting to confirm a presidential noe 
ination. ... But, levity aside, I am mak 
anxious to know to whom the Senator is goix 
to appeal the case of the Isle of Pines? 

Mr Coperanp: Mr. President, do you know! 
wonder about that, and I think the citizm¢ 
the Isle of Pines also wonder. 

Senator Howe tt (Nebr.): Some 44 per ce 
of our people live in towns of 1,000 inhabitas 


a. 


a4 
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or less, and upon t 

There is farms; 56 per cent # 

° urban It is the 4m 
Elevating Takk ot we on t& 
of Stilts for ground. The remainie 


Everybody are largely upon sit 
The only way to met! 

situation of this kind is either to pull the sit 
from under the other fellow, or put stilts 
the farmer. Now, in my opinion, it is imp 
ticable to pull the stilts from under the ole 
fellow. As a captain of industry has recest 
remarked, “these stilts are concrete piles.” We 
we will have to do, I believe, is to put si 
under the farmer. 
Mr. Reep (Mo.): Does the Senator advast 
stilts as an improved method of transportal 
I had entertained an o!d-fashioned notion that 
man with his feet on the ground was 4 
better off than a man who was stuck up #* 
yair of stilts, staggering around. 
Mr. Howe: We have either to pull the sé 
from under the other fellow or put stilts um 
the farmer, and in my opinion, the only ra 


way of leveling is to put stilts under 
farmer. .. . 
Mr. Rerp: We would all be on wooden I 


then, would we not? : 
Mr Hower: There is one thing certain 
President: if the other fellow is to have “A 
legs, I believe the farmer should have them 
and then let as all go down together. 
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Why telephones don’t 
corrode. In this ordeal 
they have to prove that 
they won’t. Immersed 
in water, these metal 
parts and the coating 
on the instrument itself 
are put to the test. 


44 per cen 
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*T“°ELEPHONES must voice the of the climate. Things of metal or 
words that people speak, and of fibre may fail, but telephones 

people live in ice-bound lands, under must not, 

the humid heat of the tropics or where 

the air is desert dry. 





That they may endure, Western 
Electric subjects itstelephone products 

In such corners of the earth hu-_ to tests even more exacting than those 
man beings can withstand the rigors imposed by Service or Nature. 
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ai EN is the keynote of the Homeric. 
In lofty public rooms or on broad promenade decks, you will be impressed 


1 by it. However large her passenger list, she is uncrowded. 

Ai In every detail of service the Homeric is a proud embodiment of White Star 
aft standards founded on more than fifty years experience. 

Together with the world’s largest ship, Majestic, and the famous Olympic, the Homeric main- 
A al tains a weekly schedule of Saturday sailings to Cherbourg and Southampton. Other sailings 


: are provided by White Starand associated lines from New York, Boston, Montrealand Quebec 
ca F to England, Ireland, France, Belgium and Germany. 

Forbooklets and full information address the Company’s office at New York, 

Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Montreal and 

i San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or any authorized steamship agent. 
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ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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id Here’s a Fine Stub 
roe The Esterbrook Judge’s Quill | 
: { is a favorite among writers | 
: | who like a fine-pointed stub 
bea i pen, resilient in action. 
: a Whether you prefer a stub, 
an fine or oval point, there is an 
Ps Esterbrook pen designed ex- 
; ue ; actly to fit your handwriting. 
2 Send for Interesting Booklet 
; 3 Booklet of 100 bistoric autographs and 
é a the 12 most popular pens in the world 
L E = } sent om receipt of 15 cents. 
% i ; Address Department N 
F i Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
% Camden, N.]J. 
i Canadian Your Hands Under 
5 gents, 
a A MICROSCOPE 
. oronto. ° 
; If germs were as big as elephants the 
: danger of transmitting disease would 
r be greatly lessened. Because germs are 
tL 60 inhnitely small they breed and multi 
} ply and travel about from hand to hand 
4 unnoticed. The public bar of soap 
gE spreads them broadcast. Banish it! 
4 We'll Tell You How! 
| 
: - - 
ii] se- LIQUASAN 
wy | GYhe Liquid Soap- 
- 5 3 
E = G TRY u 
nH Bi Jhe HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, /nc 
4 HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 
Ht —— 
* ‘Ege 
13 THE NATIONAL CALENDAR M ailin Lists 
; Perpetual Daily Date g 
| What day is this? someone will say: vou hear i 
| ; thisalmost every day,asif you're hired to keep 
- the date that someone else may not be late name: C1 “ 
Na-tion als with pleasing grace P= itishow the dat pee eg le --Individ- 
: at “ pe e “ ith ay ae an ; be auty ry: ou see AC. ee . Concerns. 
and just as plainas dates can be Send r eed 
{ beautiful 1134 x 183% art design onthe ones J Y 70 so oehenh ob Feach 
back if not pleased. 
A. J. MeDADE, 63 Park Row, New York 
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let the farmer go down alone and the Other felip, 
remain on his wooden pegs. 

Mr. Reep: I never heard of compelling 
by law to wear wooden legs. ‘mm 

Mr. Howe tt: Ii half the people will insig. 
putting themselves on economic stilts, and jf > 
will not get off, and we cannot force then 
then we had better adopt stilts also. af 

.. . When things are going in a é 
rection, one had better go with the tide and 
try to row against it. Any man acquainted wi 
a seafaring life knows that one had better ws; 
until the tide changes if he wants to £0 in 
certain direction and the tide is against him 
with the tide, or tie up. The farmer 
tie up. About the only thing that js left foe 
him to do, I regret to say, is to go with the tide 

Mr. Reep: Mr. President, I want to ins 
merely for information, how a man on Woode, 
legs is going to go with the tide? 

Mr. Howe i: There have been many Cases gf 
near drowning in this world, where people hare 
been saved because of their wooden legs. Her 
a case where a farmer may take advantage of 
this kind of terminal facility. . . : 

REPRESENTATIVE CONNALLY (Tex.): It yg 
shown in the hearings and elsewhere that op 
cowhide would make gy. 
: , eral pairs of shoes, 
Wherein Sena- ix. Hupspern (Te): 

tors Discuss Oh, the gentleman frm 
Cowhide Shoes Oregon (Mr. Hawley) at 

and Beau — that it pyr make 

twelve pairs o an 

Brummels he voted to take Se 
off of hides. 

Mr. Connatty: Well, we will call it ten pais 
I do not want to accept the statement of th 
gentleman from Oregon, but I will discount } 
and say ten pairs—ten pairs of shoes lam 
enough to house the feet of the gentleman from 
West Virginia. Ten pairs of shoes. Now, ktw 
suppose these shoes cost $4 a pair. I am talking 
about a conservatively low price on the shos 
worn by the average of the American people. | 
you are going to estimate the cost of shoes lik 
the gentleman from West Virginia wears, i 
would probably be $16 or $20, because we know 
that he wears the very best. 

Mr. Rosenstoom (W. Va.): The same hide 
would make four pairs of shoes for the gentlema 
from Texas. 

Mr. Connatty: I am selecting the gentlema 
from West Virginia because it is well known tha 
he stands in this House as the modern reprodut- 
tion of that famous character, Beau Brummel. 

Tue CuarrMan: The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 





REPRESENTATIVE Winco (Ark.): . . Som 
bureaucrat, however perfect a gentleman he my 
be, how good he may be on the adding machi 
what does he know about the needs of the Fee 
eral activities in Texarkana or Van Buren, Ark? 

He does not know. In the rush of considen 
tion of all of the different needs of the United 
States, it would mean that some little 
coming down some day, having had possibly! 
bad night and feeling grouchy, would undertakt 
to slash and cut and say, “They do not need 
that there; they do not need that here,” or@ 
some day he might feel a little bit better a 
give more than there was particular 
Is he any stronger than a member of Congres 


51,000,000 Mouth Organs 


TT ROSSINGEN may not mean a great dd 
to you, unless you are a very close 
server, but Trossingen has made a buses 
success, and it is now celebrating the hu 
dredth anniversary of its outstanding 

Mouth organs are the product t 
by Trossingen, Wurtemberg, for one 
years. Today, something like seven 
persons are employed in its three i 
organ factories. Last year the factoné 
Trossingen provided the world with mort 
than 51,000,000 new mouth organs. 
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J.S. Workers Increase 
Stock Holdings 


— AMERICAN workman is surely be- 
ple the American investor. We hear 

very often, but every investigation brings 
it more forcefully to mind. rie 

The Academy of Political Science in New 
York made “Popular Ownership of Property 
a special subject at its meeting in March, It 
is shown there that the number of stock- 
holders in the railroads of this country has 
increased from 647,000 in 1918 to 966,000 in 
1925. In the gas companies there has been 
an increase of from 1,250,000 in 1918 to 
ygti,oo0 this year. 

In all the companies given in the survey, 
the number of individual stockholders as a 
ghole has doubled. In telegraph and tele- 

ne the number of stockholders has in- 
creased three-fold. The new spirit is also 
appearing in the packing industry, which 
shows an increase of 35,000 shareholders, 
many of them from the employes. 

This new development in American industry 
not only applies to the very large corporations 
such as railroads and public services, but also 
is reaching into the local industries—boots 
and shoes, clothing, typewriters, department 
stores. 

Most of the stock sold to employes goes 
out on the installment plan, the period of 
payment generally ranging from twenty-one 
months to five years. 

And the farmer, too, is becoming interested. 
The Department of Agriculture gives figures 
showing that, in 1916, 651,000 farmers were 
interested in cooperative buying or selling or- 
ganizations. They estimate the number in 
1925 at 2,500,000. 

How has this affected the savings bank 
situation? Well, the money used for stock 
investments apparently has not hurt the bank 
deposits. There were 10,600,000 savings de- 
positors in the United States on January 1, 
1918. Seven years later—January, 1925— 
the number of depositors had increased to 
38,800,000 and deposits had grown from 11 
billion to 20 billion. 








Moral Effect of Gold 


WE ARE apt to think of the gold stand- 
ard as fixed, immutable and inevitable 
under economic laws. So many battles have 
been waged for fiat money, and the advocates 
of free and unlimited coinage of almost any- 
thing have gone down to defeat so many times, 
that this statement of the Right Hon. Regi- 
nald McKenna, chairman of the Midland 

nk, at its annual meeting, carries a little of 
a shock: ; 


a in the present state of knowledge and 
ling one of the greatest advantages of the gold 
a d is its moral effect. A nation will think 
of Itself, will almost regard itself as more 
Tran if its currency is convertible into gold. 
4 real advantage to a nation to have a cur- 
"acy founded upon a value which 1s universally 
orga it inspires confidence and facilitates 
Ret o transactions. Even if the gold 


lanai € not preferable for other reasons 


versality would be decisive in its favor. 
fan pment may, it is true, be founded on 
kage and not on economic grounds, but 
ine the less powerful, as we have not yet 
oun stage where economic considerations 
e € us in judging the desirability of any 
method or system. : 
Agere there is no single nation, so far as I 
Ae ch is now off the gold standard. that 
tnble of sien the return to it as the most de- 
nancial measures. 


If 
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Powerful Traction 
with 
Big Mileage 


The eighty massive cogs of this tire give your 
truck a sure, firm foothold. 





Double-Traction Tires are built extra size and 
of high profile, assuring long mileage with good 
cushioning for your truck. They wiil materially 
reduce your trucking costs. 


Firestone Truck Tire Service Dealers every- 
where. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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DOUBLE-TRACTION 
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180,000 


business executives like yourself are reading 
this number of NATION’S BUSINESS. 

Have you something to sell to this audience? 

Let our advertising department furnish you 
facts and figures. 
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Washington 
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Brawley's New Hotel 


How Did Brawley 
(Calif.) 
Get ITS Hotel? 


If towns and cities in need of 
modern hotel facilities will fol- 
low the example of Brawley, 
Calif., they'll GET their new 
hotel! 


Brawley’s need was for $100,000; 
yet in one week’s time, through 
Hockenbury direction, $122,000 
in securities were sold. 


Brawley’s new hotel originated 
in the mind of one man—a civic 
leader. His town needed the 
thing he proposed and now his 
town is getting it! 


Perhaps YOUR town needs a 
modern hotel. If your town is 
ever to GET one, SOMEONE 
must start it! Perhaps you are 
the man to start the ball rolling. 


THE HOTEL FINANCIAL- 
IST, a monthly journal devoted 
to the subject of community 


hotel finance, lays bare many of 
the rocks that strew the course of 


the success of such a project. Ask 
us to put your name on our com- 
plimentary civic list “C-5” to 
receive a copy each month; 
there’s no obligation entailed. 


JrellOCKENBURY.SISTEM Sc 


- Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
HARRISBURG~ PENNA 
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Government Aids to Business 


The Bureau of Standards, in cooperation with 
tire manufacturers, has begun a series of tests on 
the large sizes of pneumatic 


Endurance Tests truck tires in order to 


: establish an adequate lab- 
of Large Sized oratory endurance test that 


Pneumatic Tires may be applied in con- 
nection with government 
purchases of tires under federal specifications. 

Considerable progress has been made, the Bu- 
reau reports, both by the Bureau and by tire 
manufacturers, in developing tests for 5-inch tires 
and smaller sizes. But very little laboratory 
work has been done on the 6, 7, and 8-inch sizes, 
which are strictly truck sizes. 

The endurance-testing machine includes a 
wheel revolving in bearings supported by a 
movable car, and the tire is forced against a 
revolving drum driven by an electric motor, with 
a pressure corresponding to the appropriate axle 
load. For the 6-inch tires an axle load of 2,200 
pounds per tire will be used with 90 pounds 
inflation pressure; for the 8-inch tires an axle 
load of 4,000 pounds will be used with an in- 
flation pressure of 110 pounds. 


Enamels for bath tubs, stove parts, and other 
cast-iron wares may blister during the firing 
process, causing loss to 
the manufacturer and in- 
creased cost of the perfect 
product to the consumer. 

The Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in cooperation with 
the American Ceramic Society, has begun a 
study of cast iron for enameling with a view to 
determining the most suitable iron, and, if pos- 
sible, the cause of blistering of the enamel when 
fused on castings made from certain types of pig 
iron. 

Castings are to be enameled in the Bureau’s 
laboratory and in commercial plants. Chemical, 
metallographic and spectroscopic analyses will 
be made of the castings before and after enamel- 
ing to determine any changes that may take place 
because of the enameling process. 


“Blistering” of 
Enamels for 
Iron Castings 


Paper from the fiber of the caroa plant, 
native to Brazil, has been made in the paper 
laboratory of the Bureau 

Paper Is Made of Standards, and com- 
From Fiber of P#" favorably, the Bu- 


reau. says, with paper 
Caroa Plant from rag and rope stock. 


The Bureau produced an 
unbleached paper of unusual strength, suitable 
for bag and wrapping uses, and also a very 
satisfactory grade of bleached paper. Caroa 
fiber, the Bureau believes, may be used to ad- 
vantage either in connection with, or in place 
of, rag and rope stock. 

A report of the Bureau’s experimental work 
was published in the Paper Trade Journal, 10 
East 39th Street, New York City, under date 
of January 8. 


In order to formulate a standard test method 
for a quantitative determination of cotton in 
cotton-wool mixtures, a 
Cotton Content — 7 — has been 
. x made by the textile 
in Mixtures section of the Bureau of 

of Cotton-Wool Standards. 

A sodium hydroxide 
solution, the Bureau explains, removes the wool 
from a cotton-wool mixture, theoretically leaving 
the cotton intact so that it may be weighed. 
Actually, some of the cotton is lost, and the 
variation in the amount of the loss is the chief 
cause of inaccuracy in this method of estimation. 

The variation in the amount of cotton lost, 
the Bureau says, may be caused by a variation 
of the test methods, or a difference in the kind of 
material tested, or by both of these factors. A 
set of empirical test conditions has now been 
evolved from the Bureau’s experiments. Ap- 
plication of these conditions, the Bureau believes, 


will provide for the determination of . 
factors to account for the loss of cotton j 

of all kinds of cotton-wool mixtures, nd 
defined the test conditions are: The Brie 
tion of the sodium hydroxide solution js ; 
material within the limits used in the Bureay' 
investigation (1 to 10 per cent) proyj 

one figure is generally accepted; the durations 
the treatment shall be one hour; the liquid ‘ 
taining the test sample shall be kept boiling to 
a reflex condenser. tale 


5 


Many of the methods proposed for test? 

permeability of paper to liquids are j 
for the pu : 

Bureau of Sta ay. 
announcing that it is a 
deavoring — through he 
search to improve olf 
and develop new 

The usefulness of many papers, the Bureau ey. 
plains, relates to their permeability or 
qualities. The resistance of writin i 
must be such that the ink will not eae 
penetrate through the sheet before it has had tin 
to dry. Wrapping paper and paper bags ar 
required to be sufficiently water resistant to pre. 
vent wetting through when used for meat ani 
other food products. Paper used to protect mer. 
chandise in transit or storage, particularly fg 
overseas shipment and storage in damp climata 
should be practically water proof. At the othe 
extreme from sized and waterproof papers ap 
absorbent papers, as blotting and toweling. 


Permeability 
Affects the 
Use of Paper 


Innovations in crop estimating and forecasting 
by the Department of Agriculture have mak 
possible, the Departmen 


Agricultural °@¥, 4 better adjustmen 
of the supply of fam 


Forecasts Have products to the demand 


New Services In addition to the estab 

lished reporting services, 

which now include 74 crops and all classes ¢ 

livestock, the Department has undertaken survey 

of livestock, field-crop production plans, and pn- 
duction prospects. 

Twice a year, June 1 and December 1, th 
Department makes a pig survey, which forecasts 
the number of hogs that will be marketed th 
following autumn. Forecasts of potato produc 
tion provide growers with a basis for decision 
as to the holding or selling of their crop 
Similar aids to intelligent marketing are to k 
provided through surveys of the dairy industri, 
which will forecast butter and cheese production 
and estimate the number of dairy cows, Poultry 
surveys are planned to indicate early in th 
winter how many hens and pullets are beim 
kept for laying, and the probable number @ 
eggs available in the spring. 

General use of all the production and marke 
forecasts issued by the Department would w 
doubtedly set in motion a strong influence tent- 
ing to smooth out the hills and valleys @ 
production, the Department says, and to elimint 
the losses always caused by a bad adjustmel 
of supply to demand. 


Prompted by the desire to give their custome 
the best information available on the propt 
installation and subsequet 
care of marble, mark 


pen sg dealers through the Ne 
: tional Association 

Marble in — Marble Dealers have 
Interior Werk quested the Bureal 


, Standards to 
with them in a comprehensive study of 
related to the use and maintenance of marble {ot 
interior work. 

The scope of this research includes the sa 
of cleaning preparations, their relative va 
ultimate effect on marble, the removal 
kinds of stains, the cause and prevention of 
colorations from the walls of buildings, 
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THE BIRTHDAY 
STEINMETZ 





Dr. Steinmetz did his great 
work in the General Electric 
laboratoriesin the years between 
1893 and 1923. He contributed 
in large measure to the service 
of your Electric Light and 
Power Company—a service so 
efficient that electric current is 
one of the very few products 
that actually cost less today 
than before the war. 





THE 


OF 


N April 9, 1865, he was 

born in Breslau. On June 
3, 1889, he landedin New York 
City from the steerage—in 
debt for his passage and unable 
to speak our language. 


Twelve years later he was 
elected president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. President Eliot of 
Harverd proclaimed him the 
foremost electrical engineer in 
the world. 


On October 26, 1923, he died. 


Did ever a few brief years 
witness more miracles? When 
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his life began, there was nota 
single electric light and power 
company. When itended, there 
were 6,000 in America, serving 
more than 11,000,000 homes. 


Physically frail himself, he 
helped to make electricity the 
great lifter of burdens; by his 
courage and vision he was 
an inspiration to the whole 
electrical industry. 


Such a man deserves to be 
remembered on his birthday, 
not on the day ofhisdeath. For 
in the larger sense he does not 
die. Humanity is permanently 
richer because of what he gave. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





When writing to Genera Evectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Certified Campaign 
Every statement made 
in this advertisement 
is substantiated by an 
unbiased engineering 

ysis and report, a 
certified copy of which 
may be obtained by 
you for the asking. 


More than 2,000,000 Skayef Self- Aligning Ball 
ing Hangers now in use throughout the world 









Friction Resigns to Skayef! 


 prenee does not quit a plant willingly. 
It hangs on—calling for attention, inspec- 
tions, repairs, always! It is only when Skayef 
equipment is installed that Friction finally 
steps out. 

Up in New England a machine tool plant 
operated its line shafting on 
plain bearings for years. 
Every week they demanded 
cleaning, inspecting and oil- 





, 


SKAYEF HANGERS 





repairs and realigning 





Self-Aligning 1389-S 





Savings Effected by Skayef Self-Aligning Ball 
Bearing Hangers 
Saving in maintenance costs—Labor, material, 


Saving in power—232,800 KWH x 10% x .03, 

Total savings per year . + -« 

The SKAYEF BALL BEARING CO., 165 Broadway, N.Y. 
For Nearest Distributor see MacRae’s Blue Book 


BALL BEARING 


ing. Three or four times a year they required realign- 
ment. They were expensive, inefficient, wasteful. 

Thenin 1915 Skayef Self- Aligning Ball Bearing Hang- 
er Equipment was installed and Friction stepped out 
for all time. The weekly oiling and inspection were 
eliminated. Machines and men no longer remained idle 


because of line shafting that failed at critical periods. 


These are not mere general- 
isms. They are FACTS taken | SKAYEF ReervacE BOXES 





Developed to meet conditions 

from the report of a repre- where fr may be impractical! 
° f . te remove present hanger 
sentative firm of engineers. | frames. Fit regular hanger 
frames of corresponding 

shaft size. Are securely 
clamped to shaft. Take careof 
shaft contraction and expan- 
sion. Require no adjustment. 








- «~~ «$614.45 
ers 
- $1,312.85 
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Your thirsty employees want 
the kind of drinking water 
that satisfies them 


HEY will prefer it from a Century Ice- 
Cooled Drinking Fountain because it is 
inviting, sanitary and convenient. A Century 
will save your time and theirs. They'll do 
better work. 

In the Century the water does not touch 
the ice. The coils are made of copper, tinned 
inside and out. The ice chamber is tinned 
so it will not rust. All fittings are brass, 
nickel plated. The exclusive patented iea- 
tures, fine design and finish make it the best 
in its class. Priced at $£5.00 to $114.00. 

Write for booklet and dealer's name. 

CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
203 N. Mlinois Street Belleville, Til. 
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FiberstoK 
Ci) 


ENVELOPES, FILE POCKETS 


and FILING DEVICES 
“They Last Longer!” 

| National FiberstoK Envelope Company 
429 Moyer Street - . Philadelphia 
At Your Stationers or Write for Sample 


oe 
















May, i May, 


study of a rare type of decay which ep 

occurs where marble is used under Ins 
able conditions, such as on damp walls 

ground. 


The results of the research will be made 
able to the public as soon as the work ; 
pleted. " ‘| 
sa 
Graduate fellowships in mining, m ponal A 
and chemical research are offered by instins. tack UPC 
of learning jp ee 


° states in coo i 
ratlv Peration 
Coope auve the Bureau of May of the P 





Fellowships : This i 
the Department we 
For Research terior. The Pre postion 
are offered to oper 
Bureau of Mines in the solution of pu! 
that particularly concern the regions in Whig — 
the institutions are located. ges 
Fellowships for the college year 1925-192 = 
offered by: at ion a 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. — 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. ey 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburg ‘ 
Pa. by } 
University of Missouri, Rolla, Mo. adit 15 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Qhio. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, ee 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash, dad 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, mortgage 
Detailed information regarding the terms ¢! are 
the fellowships may be obtained from the J ment rin 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Wx 
ington, D. C., or from any of the institutigy 
named. IS i 
An American who sells stock in England 8 
out payment of the stamp duty is liable oo wit 
fine of $100, and securi payment 
Stamp Taxes prev be issued by The 
, American co : . 
on American france or quiel a mediate! 
Stocks, Bonds French Bourse until gg ott 


company has designated ik hes 
the tax authorities a French firm or indiyj 


who will stand liable for the regular payment soap 
taxes due on securities in that country, sp Dein 
pamphlet on “Taxation of Securities in Eurog the ay 
published by the Department of Commeme@ 6. . tin 
Washington. C Coo 


The pamphlet is based on reports from oft Acceptan 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic But fi 
merce in Austria, Belgium, France, Germig ined 
Holland, Italy, Spain, the United Kingdom, charges 1 
American consulates in Switzerland. It 7 atiante 
sents information of importance to Americans bikes, cl 
vestors and companies interested in secutil apparatu 
markets abroad. siderably 

In most of the countries considered ini versity 0 
pamphlet, stamp taxes are imposed on both different 
issue and the sale of stocks and bonds, They ,.4 the 
on the issue is usually based on the par ¥ 
and the tax on the sale is calculated on ® 
amount of the purchase price. Ft 

The pamphlet, designated as Trade Inie ‘se 
tion Bulletin No. 326, is obtainable at 10 cet lntallme 
copy from the Superintendent of Docume higher p 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. »? 
or at the same rate from any district On th 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Jornal } 
merce. that it 





Japan Gets Saghalien Oil | Bb 


% one o 

NNOUNCEMENT is made of & Ut) owners in 

£% signed January 20 at Peking, by # “Althor 
Japan gets from Russia a 45-year am ’ 
50 per cent of the oil concessions 1M OHSS 
Sedition, But Commercial & Fh Pesce 
Chronicle says that Japan “is obliged 10 a a 
Russia a royalty of 10 to 15 per cemt@hy only 
oil output.” Payment of the Russia ing, 
to Japan is “reserved” for settlement at 59 items.) 
later date. And Japan agrees tO WHANE sors ha 
her troops from the Island of. Sa few year 
May 15 or as soon as the island is suilice Eo 
ice-free. oe tree 
Further, each nation agrees to refraif a 
propaganda in the country of the Ors 









writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation's Business 





“mal Installments Have 
Walls bg e 
a Safety Line 


he extravagant use of credit,” 
' og) Soy Tregoe, Secretary of the Na- 
oy csociation of Credit Men, “as an at- 
Hutgic tack upon our whole system of economy; and 
- institutgg there can be no doubt that we... are using 
i extravagantly This not only is the fault 
eration wij of the public, but of organized business as well. 
a] This is a serious indictment from one in a 

at of the pesition to know the tacts 
2 an uneasiness shared by many business 
men and bankers in regard to the prevalence of 
of problen, istaliment buying in this country. 
“Of the total volume of business transacted in 
this country.” asserts American Bankers Associa- 
125-1926 w fiom Journal, “it is estimated that the portion 
conducted on the cash-and-carry plan, which was 
. Ala. a heritage of our forefathers, is just 5 per cent. 
bend The 95 per cent balance is sold by creating debt, 
Pittsburg and is paid for at some later date. In other 
words, debt is nearly universal in this country, 


Made 
otk iso 


: Ohio, encouraged in many luxury lines The proverbial | 
» Utah, Ff cia-time family with a mortgage on the home- 
, Wash. F ead is succeeded by the modern family with a 


he. mortgage on the homestead (it any) and on the 
le terms @f jyrniture, piano, radio, books, fur coat, engage- 
om the by ment ring and automobile.” 


gies Pianos Led Off 


instituting 
T IS interesting to recall that “the pioneers in 
: Pisasmanst selling were not the automobile 
gland wil manufacturers, but the makers of pianos... .” 


rp But with the advent of the automobile, part- 
ind secunit 












tune payment buying took on a tremendous spurt 
sued by 2 The rediscounting of automobile notes 1m- 
»mpanly % mediately developed to such proportions that it 
oted on constituted a distinct new branch of business 
€ until § rus the modern automobile finance company 
lesignated was born, although it is based on the same 


 IndiMGS principle as the ‘factors’ which tor many years 
paymett have operated in the textile centers.” 

ntry, Si During 1924, “approximately three-fourths of 
hes Eure the automobiles sold in the United States were 
‘Ommettt on a time basis,” says the Journal quoting Curtis 
C Cooper, president of the General 
Acceptance Corporation 

But finance companies are not by any means 


from offi 
nestic 


"9 vs ™®® confined to those interested in automobiles: “The 
ng} t charges made by companies advancing money on 
* © ¥§ accounts and notes receivable covering automo 
American 


biles, clothing, musical instruments. electrical 


in Secil} apparatus, office equipment and jewelry vary con- 
wad 1 siderably, as would be expected from the di- 
eee & 4p versity of the lines of business specialized in, the 
‘J diferent procedures in discounting and loaning, 
i: aipf 20d the various grades of creditors represented ” 
ated on i The Purchaser Pays 

de Inte F COURSE “the expense of time-financing is 
t 10 cab. borne by the purchaser. Stores that sell on 


Hocumett Mtallment or on open account usually charge 
gton, D higher prices than those selling on strictly cash 
ye, ote LEIMS, 
listrict 0m al . , : 
nestic On this subject of installment buying, the 
Journal holds that the method “has demonstrated 
that it has many advantages and is sound 


THE 


Furthermore, it | 


aedit 1s lavishly used, and installment buying is | 


Motors | 


financially if administered carefully and honestly.” | 


1 Oil But here is the statement of a man described 
% one of the most prominent department-store 
of a tie} owners in this country. 
, by wie “Although I am not familiar with the details, 
ar lest"! am strongly under the impression that our 
in Nortaey “utry seems to be running into debt through 
» Finan ent buying to a degree that is un- 
iged tof med and that the situation carries with it 
cent of BF Bd Teal and grave danger. Our people buy 


ussial 
ent at $F items. 








» automobiles, radio equipment, and other 
i Moreover, the charge accounts in retail 
0 Wu “tes have been steadily growing for the last 
aghalit few years and are much gre: y 

fi 7) an are much greater than formerly. 
3 SU : have a feeling that the discontent that will 
; us from time to time trom inability to meet 
efrain stallments and increased pressure by the 
ye other. ors will result in socia! trouble.” 


When writina te 


only houses, on installment, but furniture, 
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Heat-Treating Plant of Prominent Automoliie Manufacturer in Michigan 


in this splendid auto- 
mobile plant. 


Broad windows sup- 
ply the light—Swart- 
wout Ventilatorstake 
care of the ventilation 
—and both are alike 
in requiring no up- 
keep and entailing no 
operating expense. 


TheSwartwoutVen- 
tilatorsinstantlyex- 
haust heat, fumes and 
gases—noiselessly 
and automatically 
taking them upward 
and outofthebuilding. 





Swartwout Ventilators 
are widely recognized 
as standard. Built of 
a rust-resisting metal 
over a strong frame of 
galvanized angle iron, 
and mounted on non- 
corrosive ball bearings, 
Swartwout Ventilators 
are lastingly efficient. 


Stocks carried in prin- 
cipal cities, including 
Pacific Coast. 


Sunlight and Swartwout Ventilation 
—Two Secrets of Better Production 


BUNDANT light— 
plentifulfreshair; these 

two requisites for good work- 
manship are both to be found 


These ventilators have been 
specified for many years by 
architects and engineers. On 
the neighboring heat-treating 


plant of another auto- 
mobile manufacturer 
a similar battery of 
ventilators has been 
in constant operation 
for morethan adozen 
years, without cost 
and withoutattention. 


The Swartwout en- 
gineers will gladly 
confer with you on 
your individual venti- 
lating problems. This 
service involves no 
obligation on your 
part. Merely write 
the General Offices. 


Send for the newest edition of our Ventilation 
Book—‘“‘The Gospel of Fresh Air’’ 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


General Offices: 18505 Euclid Avenue 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio—-Orrville, Ohio 


Swartwout 


Rotary Ball Bearing 


Ventilators 


THe Swartwout Company 


please mention Nation’s Business 




















Fencing Service 


Cyclone Nation-Wide Fenc- 
ing Service offers: 

Service—of Cyclone engi- 
neers to study your fencing re- 
quirements, make recommenda- 
tions and submit estimates of 
cost. No obligation— 

Service—of one of the 100 
expert érection crews which are 
constantly at work installing 
Cyclone Fence. Or 

Service—of an erection super- 
intendent to direct your workers 
in installing Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Service is available 
everywhere. Covers every phase 
of industrial fencing. Relieves 
the busy executive of all details 
when enclosing his plant with 
Cyclone Fence. 

Phone,wire or write nearest offices 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Off es: 
Waukegan, IIl. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Newark N. J. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Western Distributor: 

_ Standard Fence Co.,Oakland, 
Calif., Northwest Fence & Wire 
Works, Portland, Oregon 


The Mark 
of Quality 


Fence and 
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News of Organized Business 


A SUMMARY of plans in use by forty-eight 
department stores for insuring employes 
against disability is presented in Insurance Bulle- 
tin No. 17, issued by the Insurance Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Benefits must be sufficiently liberal, but they 
must not make the cost prohibitive or encourage 
the intentional prolongation of disability, the De- 
partment says. Several methods are in use for 
determining the amount to which any disabled 
person is entitled. 

In eighteen stores a weekly benefit based on the 
salary received by the disabled person is in effect. 
It is significant, the Department says, that this 
method is in use in all the stores in which the 
employer bears the entire cost and administers 
the benefits. 

In ten stores employes are classified by groups 
according to salary, and a scale of weekly benefits 
is established with a definite amount for each 
class. In nine stores schedules of benefits are 
established, but the employe may choose his 
group, paying dues fixed by the group classifica- 
tion. Employes receiving benefits under this 
plan either bear all the cost or contribute a 
considerable share. In each of the other eleven 
stores a flat sum is paid to every disabled person 
without regard to salary, service or other con- 
siderations. 

Application of disability plans has raised finan- 
cial and administrative problems. These problems 
and their solutions are indicated in the bulletin. 
The success of any plan, the bulletin says, is 
determined by the care with which it is proposed 
and explained to the employes. A sound under- 
writing basis is also essential to success—adequate 
funds must be maintained if current and future 
claims are to be paid promptly. The administra- 
tion of any plan requires an efficient collection of 
dues, investigation of claims, and the making of 
payments. 

Copies of the bulletin are obtainable from the 
Insurance Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Studying Distribution 
F THE committees appointed by the Na- 
tional Distribution Conference four have 
held their first meetings up to the time of going 
to press with this issue of the NaT1on’s BusINEss. 

Committee Two, on Trade Relations, met at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania April 7. Mr. A. Lin- 
coln Filene, chairman, presided. Following a 
statement by the chairman of the place of trade 
relations in any s.udy of distribution, the com- 
mittee discussed such phases of the question as 
cancellations and returns, unfair competition, 
credit practices and existing machinery for elimi- 
nating wasteful trade practices. After appointing 
subcommittees the meeting adjourned until a 
date to be announced later. 

Committee Four, on Expenses of Doing Busi- 
ness. met in New York April 17. Mr. R. R. 
Ellis, of the Hessig-Ellis Drug Company, Mem- 
phis, presided. Existing studies of costs, made 
by trade associations, colleges and other agencies, 
were discussed. Subcommittees were appointed to 
examine such services as charge accounts, deliv- 
eries, returns, etc.; uniform expense classifications, 
failures; and turnover. Their reports will be re- 
ceived at the next meeting, the exact date to be 
set later. 

Committee Six; on General Conditions Affect- 
ing Distribution, met at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
in New York, April 1, Hon. Sydney Anderson, 
chairman, presiding. The regulatory activities of 
the Government which affect business were dis- 
cussed, such as the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the various regulatory acts. The second 
meeting of the committee for the purpose of re 
ceiving the reports of subcommittees will be held 
during the latter part of May. 

Committee Three, on Market Analysis, Adver- 
tising and Advertising Mediums, met at the Hotel 
Belmont, New York, April 2. The chairman, 
Mr. Stanley Resor, president of J. Walter 


t writting to Cyctone Fence Company please mention Nation 


Thompson Company, presided. Reduced to their 
simplest form, the questions considered Dy the 
committee were: 

1, Can any waste be eliminated by the use of mar. 
ket analyses, advertising and advertising medi ; 

2. Can any waste be eliminated by the avoid. 
ance of any duplication that now goes on in the 
work attached to the use of these instruments?’ 

3. Can any inventory be made of market 
analyses already made and those in process? I 
made, could it be kept current ? 

4. Would there be any advantage in having agin. 
ple statement of the work that advertising performs 

5. Should such a statement list the principal 
types of mediums? 

After a thorough discussion of the methods of 
examining these problems, subcommittees were 
appointed, under the chairmanship, respect} 
of Mr. P. L. Thomson, of the Western Electric 
Company; Dr. Daniel Starch, of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; and Mr. |, 
B. Jones, of the Eastman Kodak Company, to 
undertake detailed studies assigned to them. Th 
second meeting of the committee was set for the 
latter part of May, in Washington, 


Apprentices Receive Diplomas 


A CLASS of 150 apprentices in the Cleveland 
LX building trades schools completed their courses 
in April and received diplomas at the first com- 
mencement exercises held by the schools, Plumb. 
ing, bricklaying, carpentry, painting, and electrical 
work are taught. The classes, which now includ 
about 1,000 apprentices, operate under the Smith. 
Hughes law, an act that provides for Federal aid 
to part-time trade schools. The remainder of the 
money required for the operation of the schook 
is provided by the Cleveland board of education, 
Local manufacturers and dealers supply the ma- 
terials used in the class work. 

Each apprenticeship class is under the direct 
supervision of a joint committee of contractors, 
union representatives and the board of education. 
Every candidate for admission to a class must 
pass an examination to satisfy a trade committer 
of his mental and physical fitness for the trade 
he has selected. After he has qualified by exami- 
nation, he is indentured to a contractor in his 
chosen trade, and is then admitted to the trade 
school, where he begins a four-year course. 

Each apprentice is required to spend four hour 
a week in school during his entire apprenticeship 
period, for which he is paid by his employer. 
When an employer finds it impossible to keep a 
apprentice steadily employed, he is transferred 
temporarily to another employer. In that way 
every apprentice is kept employed the yeat 
round. 


Lowell Seeks to Reduce Taxes 


N INTERESTING experiment in behalf of 
£\tax reduction and sharper scrutiny of the 
municipal budget is in progress at Lowell, Mas. 
A committee of representative citizens will be or 
ganized to inquire into loans for municipal im 
provements when the question of approving the 
loans is before the city council. The commit 
tee will consider proposed improvements with 
regard to their need and their total cost whe 
available for use. No official powers are t 
given to the committee to enforce its finding 
but it will rely on public opinion to support® 
conclusions or recommendations. : 

This experiment in municipal finance had its 
origin in a meeting of the municipal affairs com 
mittee of the chamber of commerce and mem 
of the city council, proposed by the chamber. 
At this meeting municipal taxation and € 
tures were discussed. From the meeting dt 
veloped the plan to subject proposed improve 
ments to the scrutiny of a committee of cit 
zens. The committee will include members 
the municipal affairs committee of the " 
citizens appointed by the mayor, some ¢ 
city’s councillors, and possibly representative 
labor. 


The city wants two new bridges and @ munic: F 
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The Economics of Distribution 
and Consumption in Chicago 


Based on its large and prosperous population, two factors 
make Chicago one of the richest and most economically served 
markets in the world for the national advertiser. 


The first of these factors is, of course, the vast number of 
retail outlets serving a population of more than 3,300,000, in 
an area less than 40 miles from center to circumference. 
Thirty-eight of the forty-eight states of the Union have a 
smaller population than Chicago alone. Low distribution 
costs, transportation and warehousing charges—all the elements 
of successful merchandising—are available here on an economi- 
cal basis unexcelled anywhere in the world. 


The second factor is the economy and effectiveness of 
advertising coverage. One medium—The Chicago Daily 
News—reaches and influences the buying decisions of the 
great majority of financially competent households in Chicago 
and its immediate suburbs. The Daily News’ circulation of 
400,000—approximately 1,200,000 daily readers—is concen- 
trated 94 per cent in this territory. 


Local advertisers, familiar with this fact, capitalize it by 
placing the preponderance of their advertising in The Daily 
News—and national advertisers who have or seek distribution 
here can wisely follow the lead and advice of local experts. 


The thoroughness, economy and effectiveness of its advertis- 
ing coverage place The Daily News, year by year, far in the 
lead of all other Chicago daily papers in the volume of display 
advertising printed. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 



































When writing to Tue Cuicaco Datty News please mention Nation’s Business 
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nsure it / 


OR just a few cents you can give yourself North 
America Parcel Post Insurance protection. 


Wrap a coupom with every package and you are insured 
against its loss, damage or destruction in the mails. 


Mail the attached memorandum for information and rates. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


BAABAAWCV BB BBV BW BBV BBB SREREEEE. B2EEEE SER EE ESD SRE SEES 





Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-5 


EE ee 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Deaf Can Hear 
| Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from deaf- 
ness. The Dictograph Products Corporation an- 
nounces the perfection of a remarkable device 
which has enabled thousands of deaf persons to hear 
: as well as ever. The makers of this wonderful 
device say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance to try 
it at home. ‘They offer to send it by prepaid parcel 
post on a ten-day free trial. They do not send it 
C. O. D.—they require no deposit—there is no 
obligation. 





‘Tree Surgeons 


are local to you 
Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, Inc., and the public 
is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves 

Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will be glad to have our local 
representative examine your trees 
and advise you as to their condition 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well knowing that 
the magic of this little instrument will so amaze and delight 
the user that the chances of its being returned are very 
slight. Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results. There’s no longer any 
need that you should endure the mental and physical 
strain which comes from a constant effort to hear. Now 
you can mingle with your friends without that feeling of 
sensitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now and needs. 
you can take your place in the social and business world to ’ ’ / 
which your talents entitle you and from which your afflic- i Sas e J our trees : 
tion has, in a measure, excluded you. Just send your Tear out thisad and attach to your 
name and address to The Dictograph Products Corpora- sale letter-head. Mail today 
tion, Dept. 1302-Z, 220 West 42nd St., New York. { fur Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 

139 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio 


r 








descriptive literature and request blank.—A dot 


When writing to the above advertisers 
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pal stadium; it needs a new fire-alarm system, 
must increase the capacity of its water system, 
and must have new school buildings, 
property valuation in 1924 reached the 
should have reached six years later if the a 
tion increases had been normal. In eight years 
the valuation increased by $50,000,000, and 

of it was traceable to the stroke of a Pen; little 
of the increase was traceable to 

Lowell is a textile city, and ten corporations pay 
one-fourth of the total tax levy. Lowell’s dollar 
is worth only 75 cents and a fraction in main. 
tenance service, the rest of it going for payments 
on principal and interest of past loans, 

If the city can budget its needs for the neg 
ten years, bond issues can be discussed more jp. 
telligently ; if every citizen can be made to under. 
stand that the city’s industrial growth is a beng. 
fit to him, first-class orators will find it harder 
to make a third-rate project seem first class jg 
the council chamber. 

D. Wi11AM Trortig, 


New Hotels in Four Cities 


HEN fire destroyed the hotel in Wausau, 

Wisconsin, the chamber at once organized 
a hotel service department. About 300 rooms 
were found available for use, and the chamber 
then fixed fair rates for their rental. The ger. 
vice was maintained during the rebuilding of 
the burned hotel and cost the chamber from 
$200 to $300 a month. 

The chamber at Seattle has celebrated the 
completion of a new hotel that cost $4,500,000, 
The chamber began its work on the hotel project 
early in 1922, when it resolved to make the 
building of an adequate hotel its first interest. 

Construction of two hotels is in progress at 
Albany, Georgia. One of the hotels is now near- 
ing completion. To build it the chamber raised 
$300,000 “without a cent of promotion fee” 
Buildings have been razed for the construction 
of the other hotel, which is to cost $500,000. 

The final report of the committee appointed 
by the chamber at Chattanooga, Tennessee, to 
solicit money for a new hotel, shows a total 
of $2,000,000 subscribed. The hotel is to have 
ten stories and will contain 478 rooms. Con 
struction, it is expected, will be completed by 
the end of 1925. 


New Home for Toledo Chamber 


HE NEW home of the Toledo chamber in the 
Richardson building at St. Clair and Jeffer- 
son Streets is to be ready for occupancy in May. 
The chamber will occupy the entire fifth floor 
of the building, with 28,000 square feet of floor 
space for its use, an increase of 16,000 square 
feet over the space available at the old quarters. 
The auditorium will seat 1,200 persons. The 
maximum dining capacity will be 925—of which 
327 in the main dining-room, 332 in the auditor- 
ium (800 when combined), and 125 in the sit 
private dining-rooms. 

Provision has been made for a lounge room 
with all the comforts of well-appointed clubs. A 
ventilating system designed to remove smoke, pre- 
vent kitchen odors, and to provide a circulation 
of fresh, clean air has been installed. A garage 
is available in the building. 


Indianapolis Industries Exhibit 


NEW interest in Indianapolis and in the 

i products of the city’s industries were Mm 
portant benefits of the six-day industrial expose 
tion sponsored by the chamber. The exposition 
was held at the state fair grounds in a bu 
ing with a maximum capacity of 25,000 persons 
and with an aggregate floor space of 158,000 
square feet, of which 77,000 were allotted to & 
hibitors, and 81,000 were included in the 
Capacity crowds were reported every night. 

The chief purpose of the exposition was @ 
provide a wider knowledge of Indianapolis 
ucts, and the fact that the surplus in the ¢ 
tion treasury was turned over to a charity or- 
ganization shows that no profit was intended. 

Supplementing the usual mediums of pub 
was a so-called “trackless train,” which 
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stem, ive, tender and a coach built by the 
stem, : Company of Indianapolis. Gasoline 
well’s vided the motive power. The crew 
int it | yere members of the exposition _Organization. 
alug. gave talks on the exposition in towns and 
years | iti throughout the state and presented the 
Most | payors with lithographed invitations. 
little A special day was assigned to the schools so 
sion, | pat the pupils could attend the exposition in a 
Pay _ Free tickets were provided for the use of 
lollar children, and many came at night. A 
nain. | “men’s club day” developed a friendly competi- 
nents | tion in the turnout of members for a parade 
the aisles of the exposition building. 

next Explaining the interest of business men in the 
e in. | exposition, O. B. Iles, of the chamber’s industrial 
ider- | yommittee, said: 
rene. Through this feature of combined effort man- 
rder ufacturers have ample opportunity to present 
8 in their products in a most attractive manner. 

Backed by the chamber of commerce as it is, 
oR, an organization vitally interested in a most 

varied line of activities, it draws from a source . 

of aid unsurpassed by any local organization. F 

This cooperation from such an organization is i 
aa, then capable of -putting over most effectively : 
— such an enterprise. ‘ 
— The foundation of every city lies in its in- Bit} 
‘ dustries and manufacturers, the real produc- i} 
ee ers of the community, and it is these organi- i 
rom zations which give employment to the masses af | 

of workers and which mean their liveli- ‘= 
000 When the industries are busy the whole city if 
ject benefits from the various business activities; Hi 
the new people are brought into the community— ag 
rest. hence the chamber of commerce feels that any- ve 
at thing which tends to increase production of its ae 
ear. home industries benefits the whole commu- ah 
ised nity.... RussELt J. WaLpo. i 
toa Michigan City Uses “Civic Column” ODGE-TIMKEN ruggedness 
a Ase COLUMN,” edited by the chamber, iS necessary to continuously 

is a weekly feature of newspapers pub- : h ° i 

’ t© Ff ished at Michigan City, Indiana. The “column” wit stand the punishment to which 
otal | is a double-column space given by the publish- d . d ‘ A 
ms ers for the use of the chamber. In it are pre- moqaern in ustrial bearings are 
; sented paragraphs “about Michigan City—Past, wa 
by Present, Future.” A “Way Back When” section subjected. 


presents little stories of men and women who 

















helped to make the city and is based on letters ° 
and articles received from citizens who know the Durable ae simple — e fh- 
the § early history of the city. A “Now” section keeps . : : 
ve tabs on the present, and a “Tomorrow” section cient as to lubrication and. 
ay. | turns an editorial eye on the upbuilding of the . . 
a S by the faith and works of its citizens. operation, the Dodge-Tim- 
oor he “column” also includes announcements of ; : 
late} conventions and other events in which the cham- ken bearing has proved its 
es. | ber is interested. economy over the long 
ich Brooklyn Pri i i i 
i oklyn Prints Business Charts swing of every day use in 
sit ‘0 INFORM members of the Brooklyn cham- h : 
; oo of business conditions in the city, a series angers, pillow blocks, 
of charts is printed quarterly in Brooklyn, pub- . : . : 
’ lished by the chamber at Brooklyn, New York. loose pulleys, and built-in machinery applica- 
Be The charts present information on the value of ti D d M f . - 
jon = gow post-office receipts, money- 10ns, oO ge anu acturing Co rporation, 
orders issued, savings bank deposits and deposi- ° : ; 
| fe bs fares, imports tnd exports of the General Offices: Mishawaka, Indiana. Works: 
New York district, subway and surface-line fares, | | ; 
ena gallant ay 9 Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, N. Y. 
‘ory earnings, factory pay rolls, and the cost of 
the | ving in New York City. 
m- To the charts now included are to be added Dodge-Timken hanger bear- 
si- ee Metticity used for power, automobiles ings and pillow blocks should be 
ion ‘ epartment-store sales. With each dard dbed 
pe ; 7? i your standard power roadbed. 
‘ IS printed a concise interpretation. Dodge-Timken unit mountings 
00 Prizes and Fords Quicken Sales should be built into the ma- 
- Rwe Mondays and dull Wednesdays will no po 8 ee a. sant 
longer depress trade in New Brunswick, New P _— rite for “Facts Book. 
“ Jersey, if the retail merchant -members of the It is free. 
de alae can contrive a remedy. To 
: usiness on Mondays and Wednesdays c ha 
te merchants cemadiend a nenudasltn, conten EVERYTHING FOR THE MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION OF 
gp church, social, and fraternal organizations Branches: New York Philadelphia Pitsburgh Boston Cincinnan Newark Chicago 
ty entered. Three money prizes in gold were Advanta Minneapolis St Louis Houston Seattle Portland San Francisco 
ob A : First, $300; second, $200, and third, 
“$00. The contest ran for three months. The 
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WHAT 
IMPRESSION 


Will They Get? 


Liew conferees on that big 
deal you are trying to put over, 
what will be their impression when 
shown into your conference room? 
Will they find a fitting background 
for the matter in hand and 
surroundings which reflect the 
progressiveness, reliability and 
integrity of the business you want 
them to favor. 


SAMSON office and directors’ 
tables are built to compliment 
offices in which they are used. 
Twenty-seven styles in 150 prac- 
tical sizes are fashioned to reflect 
strength, durability and character. 
The careful hand work which goes 
into the building and finishing of 
SAMSON tables is evident. Their 
lasting beauty of surface is en- 
hanced by the touch of craftsmen. 


Your office outfitter carries 
SAMSON tables. We will gladly 
give you his name and some facts 
concerning the modern trend in 
office furnishing if you will write. 


Well appointed offices are as 
important to a business as is 
personality to its representatives 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 
505 Madison St. ‘Nappanee, Ind. 


SAMSON 


OFFICE AND DIRECTORS’ TABLES 








® Editorial Conference Room, South Bend, Ind., Tribune 
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votes were cast by means of coupons given with 
purchases—a dollar coupon entitled the holder 
to ten votes. The cost of postage, of printing 
and of the prizes was paid by selling coupons 
to merchants on the basis of 1 per cent of sales. 

Merchants of Greenville, Mississippi, through 
the chamber, accelerated sales by giving away 
a Ford car on six consecutive Saturdays. Each 
dollar paid for a cash purchase or on account 
entitled the customer to a coupon which gave 
him a chance to win a car. 


Receptions to Honor Teachers 


HE WAY to read a city’s future is to know 
the school teachers, for they are training 
the minds of the business men and the business 
women of tomorrow—that is a belief of the 
chamber at Springfield, Illinois, and the chamber 
gave it- expression by holding a reception in 
honor of the 400 teachers in the city’s schoo!s. 
More than 2,000 citizens attended the recep- 
tion and helped to present the program, which 
included addresses, music, a minstrel show, and 
dancing. 
The teachers in the schools at Attleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, were similarly honored by the cham- 
ber and the citizens of that city. 


Kenton Alive to Farm Interests 


N OCCASIONAL letter presenting the atti- 
tude of organized business toward the prob- 
lems of farmers is sent by the secretary of the 
chamber at Kenton, Ohio, to each farm bureau 
unit and each Grange in his county. The let- 
ters, he has found, are useful means of estab- 
lishing friendly relations with the farmers. One 
letter invited attention to the work of the 
National Chamber in behalf of agriculture, and 
the relation of the Kenton chamber to that work. 
Committees of merchants from the Kenton 
chamber visit the Granges from time to time, 
mingle with the farmers and talk with them of 
their common interests. 


Ads Win Tourists to Oregon 


OURISTS to Oregon increased from 30 to 

35 per cent in a year and a half, according 
to a report from Portland, and the increase is 
attributed in part to advertising financed by a 
fund of $300,000 raised by citizens of Port- 
land for the development of the state. In 
addition to publicity the fund also provides for 
the improvement of marketing methods, and for 
land settlement. 

In the eighteen months that the fund has been 
available, the walnut and cranberry growers 
have been organized, and assistance has been 
given to poultry and cannery groups. Represen- 
tations in behalf of land settlement attracted five 
hundred more families to the state, and probably 
as many more families of whom there are no 
records available. 


Business Men to Make World Survey 


HE COMPLETE personnel of the enlarged 

Committee on Economic Restoration of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, which is 
to make a world economic survey to determine 
measures for making the Dawes plan fully effec- 
tive and to revive industry and commerce, has 
been announced by the American Section of the 
International Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. The announcement was based on a cable 
dispatch sent from Paris by Willis H. Booth, 
president of the International Chamber. 

The members from the United States are: 

Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, New York, chairman; Owen D 
Young, chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Company, former member of the Dawes 
Committee, former Agent General for Repara- 
tions, and member of the Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce; Henry M. Robin- 
son, president of the First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, former member of the Experts Commit- 
tee, alternate member of the Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber; John H. Fahey, of Boston, 
publisher, former president of the Chamber of 
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Commerce of the United States, member 


Council of the International Chamber; Wilk 
vice-president of the G 


Booth, 


{ 


' 


Company, New York, president of the 
tional Chamber, member ex-officio. 

The economic survey is to provide 
for discussion of the general problem of egg, 
restoration by the business interests of thin 
nine countries which will be represented a 


third general meeting of the International 
ber of Commerce at Brussels June 21-27 hk 
Brussels meeting will also consider seyera} 
jects which are of direct interest to internation 
business, including reports of the sg i 
mittees on the protection of industrial 

is concerned with patents and 
marks; the question of improvements in the 
tem of foreign judgments; the question of unii. 
cation of laws governing checks, and the gyhj 
of double taxation. Motor transportation will 
considered in its relation to the general econon: 


which 


development. 


Presidents and Works in Pamphlet 
ICTURING past presidents and Summarizin 





the goods works accomplished in each admis. 


istration seems a 
chamber 


novel 


information. 


At 


formula for 


Akron, Ohio, th 


chamber distributed a pamphlet which includ 
pictures of all the chamber’s presidents prints 
Printed opposite the pict 
of each president was a summary of the thing 


in small ovals. 


done during his tenure of office. 
tion with pictures and text, the chamber repors 


was effective. 


Coming Business Conventions 


Date City 


May 
Wk.of 18Washington..... 


1.......Atlantic City...... 


.. Atlantic City 


. Associated Cooperage I: 


.. American 


. American Supply and M: 


.Southern Supply and 


-Associated Adverts 


. American Booksellers Ase 


. Mahogany Association, In 


4.......Atlantic City. . 

5... ...Boston.. 

5-7 .Atlanta 

5-8 Cincinnati... 
5-7.....Atlanta 

6-8. ..Cleveland..... 
6-8..... White Sulphur Springs 
7-9.....Pittsburgh.... - 
10-14...Houston..... 
10-14...Houston...... 
10-17...Del Monte.... 
11-14...Chicago..... 

ise Philadelphia. . . 
S42.....QMOR, 6. ... 
11-14...Atlantic City 


12-14... Milwaukee .Motion Picture Theat 
Owners of America. _ 
12-14... Bir gha .. Southeastern Retail Hart 
ware and Implement 4 
sociation. 
$3.5; Birmingham ..American Spice Trade 4 
sociation, paige 
13-14...New York. National Association @ 
Stove Manufacturers. 
19-22...Cincinnati. . Linen Supply Associate 
of America. 
19-22...Chicago. . Master Boiler Makers & 
sociation, PRS 
19-21...Briarcliff Manor,N.Y..National Associaton ® 
Employing Lithog 
phers. . 
19-22...Houston... _.Southwestern Public Set 
ice A soca F 
25.. Houston..... _Association of Importes 
Spanish Green Olive. 
15-26...Atlantic City ..Certified Milk : 
Association of Amen 
25-28...Hot Springs, Va......Electric Power Ciab. 
25-28...Milwaukee.......... National ae 
Purchasing 
26-28... .Rochester......<ss.0- National Paper as ie 
facturers Associatioa. 
26-27...French Lick _. National Pipe and Supa 
Ass« ciation. Pr 
28......New York...........National Board of 
Underwriters. |, 
Mics: New Orleans......... Rice Millers Associatiot. 
re ko eee United Wall Paper Cras 
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.. National Association « 
Theatre Program Pu 
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. Pacific States Paper Trt 


.. Atlantic Coast Shipbuildes 
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National Association ¢ 
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Ford One Ton Truck 
With New Stake Body 


Now you can buy a stake body mounted on the 
Ford Ton Chassis as one complete Ford unit. 


This new product combines wide trucking 
utility with the operating economy of the 
Ford Chassis. It is built for hard service. 


See it at the show rooms of your nearest 
Authorized Ford Dealer. 


Ford fotor Gompany, 


DETROIT 


Sora 


Announcing 





PRICE COMPLETE 


hy D5 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


Sturdy all-steel frame. 


Selected well-seasoned wood 
used for floors and rack boards. 


Racks are in five sections and 
when latched at corners and 
joints give you a body of 
extraordinary strength and 
durability. The racks are easily 
removable to provide a plat- 
form truck. 














When writing to Foro Motor Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Good Covers 
for Good Books 


126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


DAVID J. MOLLOY 


2861 North Western Avenue 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 








Good Covers Stimulate 


Agents Interest 


RAINING agents is a task which was made easier 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany by the Molloy Made Cover shown above. 


It is 


a specially designed loose-leaf post binder in which the 
company’s bulletins are kept by agents for ready 


reference. 


Institutional Pride 


Such a cover does more than 
merely serve as a convenient 
filing device. It builds institu- 
tional pride in the agent—he is 
proud to work for a company 
which furnishes him with such 
help. His interest is stimu- 
lated, and he does better work. 

Covers for Any Purpose 

Molloy Made Covers are 
ideal for such duty, or for cata- 
logs, sales manuals, counter 
books, or statistical reports. 
They create a lasting favorable 
impression. 


COMPANY, 


Ruggedly Built 

Toughest leather-cloth is the 
material from which Molloy 
Made Covers are built. They 
can be furnished in either stiff 
or flexible style, for case binding 
or for any style of ring, string, 
or post loose-leaf binding. 

Write To Us 

Tell us about the book you 
are planning. We will be glad to 
offer suggestions as toa Molloy 
Made Cover which will stimu- 
late reader interest, no matter 
what the purposeof the book may 
be. And the cost is moderate. 


CHICAGO 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London 


Alaska, An Empire in the Making, by John 





| tremendous poverties; they oppose blackest dé. 


| casts of industry and commerce 


| mingle with the roar of many furnaces” may 


nized control of price and production in Germany. 


MOLLOY MADE 











SMALL DROP FORGINGS 


Forged and Trimmed Only or Machined Complete 
Modern Heat Treating Facilities for All Grades of Steel 


ALSO 


Carriage Bolts 
Machine Bolts 


Elevator Bolts 
Eagle Carriage Bolts 











Lag Bolts Plow Bolts 
Cold Punched Nuts Step Bolts 
Hot Pressed Nuts Small Rivets 
Wrought Washers Turnbuckles 
THE COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS CoO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
QUALITY SERVICE 
When writing to Tur Davip 1. M ( ( Pur Co_umet 


s Bott Worxs Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Reviews of Recep; 
Business Books 


J. Underwood. Dodd, Mead and 
pany, New York (Revised Edition), 1925, 

The movies have done something to tell the 
world about Alaska, and Americans who get their 
geography from the screen know it fora land of 
great open spaces, checkered shirts, fur On may 
and beast, Indians, picks, pans, and prog 
fugitives, free gold, claim jumpers—and all the 
other colorful personalities and properties at the 
megaphone tips of film magnates. But it seems 
that there’s something more to be said and done 
about Alaska, and the nomination is accepted 
Mr. Underwood with the qualification of fourteen 
years of knowing the land and its people. 

Mr. Underwood's appraisals of the natuml 
features and of the industrial possibilities ap 
warm and prodigal—he seems to hold a brief fg 
Alaska and to be proud of it. But here is np 
blind advocate of bountiful charms and virtug 
His Alaska 


is no cradle for the puny nursling, for Alaska’ 
way of rearing her young is inexorably cru 
She kills and maims and drives to madness th 
weaklings who seek to become her foster chil. 
dren. The death sting in her fierce blizzard 
strikes to the heart and her iron cold chills the 
brain. 





Those are words of doom, of death, of decay, 
They serve to equalize tremendous bounties with 


spair to highest hope. But the author sees to it 
that there is magnificence and majesty in his 
catalog of hardships —titanic forces of nature, 
not the sordidness of man, impose the trials, and 
so there is grandeur in the judgments. 
Optimism unrestrained breathes from the for. 
“her sequestered 
become thriving industrial centers 
rumble of her thousand mills wil 





will 
the 


inlets 
where 


seem only the extravagant prophecy of partisan 
pride, but Mr. Underwood has done a useful 
service in recording the tenets of his faith that 
the course of empire now is facing northward, 
and that the new empire is to be made of Alaska 


German Trade Associations, by Archibald 
H. Stockder. Henry Holt and Com 
pany, New York, 1924. 


A thoughtful study of the government-recog- 


Taking coal as his example, Dr. Stockder says: 

The kartellization of the coal industry not 
only benefited the producing companies, but 
also the public at large. 

The trade association in this country, strug- 
gling to find out to what extent it has power to 
exchange statistics, may read with interest this 
extract from a German court decision: 

It cannot be considered as against the pub- 
lic welfare if the enterprisers participating ima 
given branch of industry band together in order 
to prevent or moderate price-cutting and th 
general decline in prices of their products. 


Social Consequences of Business Cycles, by 
Maurice B. Hexter, with an introdue 
tion by Allyn A. Young. Houghtot 
Mifflin. Company, Boston and New 
York, 1925. 


Economics of Business Cycles, by Arthur B. 
Adams. McGraw-Hill Book Compaiy, 
Inc., New York, 1925. 

Two more stout-hearted authors tackle te 
business cycle. In Dr. Hexter’s book our old 
friend is tied up with a good many more of 
world’s ups and downs. Among the eviden0s 
cited is a chart “showing the marriage rate m 
United Kingdom, in which the correlatives are 
the bank rate, employment, foreign trade, 
pauperism and the consumption of beer. 
that it seems to lack is the number of brow? 
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derbies worn on the sunny side of Fifth Avenue. 
Dr. Hexter thinks that human health is mixed 
with the business cycle more closely than we 
wom, but he says: ; 
“The writer is very far from regarding fluctua- 
tions in the birth rate and the death rate as the 
cause of the business cycle.” 


Con. 
are we. 
198, ote Adams, who presides over the University 


This is the mustache that 
flared hang the features 
of Philetas Paddock. 





ell the | of Oklahoma's School of Business, makes this as 
t their | ope suggestion for controlling the deadly cycle: 
and of “The Federal Trade Commission should be 
QD ma | given the power and duty of final approval or 


eCtons, epproval of the issuance of stocks, bonds and 
notes by all corporations engaging in interstate 


commerce.” 
This is Philetas Paddock 
peering from behind his 


Wheat Studies of the Food Research In- 
facial cross-purposes. 


ed by stitute, Stanford University, California. 
Uurteen The World Wheat Situation, 1923-24; 
Current Sources Concerning Wheat 





vatural Supplies, Movements, and Prices; De- 
S ate yelopments in the Wheat Situation, Au- 
lef for gust to December, 1924. / 
a These are the first three of the series to be 
issued by the Food Research Institute at Stan- 
. ford University. A commendable effort to pre- 
laska\ sent world information on wheat, in a form +3 
a | lined Philevas Paddock's 
SS 
"a ; aM sal C Lt / red corpuscles, 
izzard § ©=Inventory Practice anc aterial Control, by ~ 
McGraw-Hill 
Ils the Frederic W. Kilduff. } 


Book Company, Inc., New York, 1925. 


A complicated task discussed and described by 
an accountant. The income tax laws have added 
to the necessity for knowledge on this subject. 


decay. 

| with 

st de- 

a Accounting Principles Underlying Federal 
ature, Income Taxes, 1925, by Eric L. Kohler. 
$, and A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago & New 
fore- 
stered 
enters 

> will 
may 
rtisan 





York, 1925. 


A reissue of a helpful book based on the 1924 
income tax law and otherwise brought up to date. 
An appendix of problems makes it available as a 





This is the mustache spoon 
that enabled Philetas 
Paddock to get soup into 


text book. his system. 
useful The Consolidation of Railroads, by Walter M i ge Ft 
a = W. Splawn. The Macmillan Com- USTACHE SPOONS never were brought within reach of the 
ward pany, New York, 1925. proletariat. Only the elite could afford such devices for the protection 
laska § © A member of the Texas State Railroad Com- of starched fronts and the gratification of luxurious tastes. 
mission who is also professor of economics at a ss 
ibald | the University of Texas, doesn’t think that com- The mustache spoon illustrated here was bought as a souvenir at the 
Com- | pubory consolidation is the way out for the rail- San Francisco Mid-Winter Exposition in 1894, It is made of silver, has 
reads. In fact, he says: an engraving of the setting sun in the bowl, and an embossed group of 
ecg. ntl prise peigge Fe prac 8 Exposition buildings on the mustache guard. Notice the small hook at 
8 @iiement ownership’—an unusual linking of the end. This enabled the user to hang his spoon daintily across the 
“ ideas. He believes we shall have “voluntary or top of his soup-plate while he engaged in polite conversation. 
, ut > se consolidation” as changing situations Mustache spoons, as well as mustache cups, have gone out of fashion. 
a ; Clean shaving has made them obsolete. 
strug. 


er to | Sharing Management With the Workers, by 


- this Ben M. Selekman. Employes’ Repre- 5 
sentation in Steel Works, by Ben M. 

pub- Selekman. Employes’ Representation in 

ina Coal Mines, by Ben M. Selekman and 


order Mary Van Kleeck. Russell Sage Foun- 
1 the dation, New York, 1924. R id Sh; C 
"These three studies are the first of a series to apl ave ream 
by be done by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
duc: = om deals with the Dutchess Bleachery, makes a wonderful lather which softens the beard at the base, where the 
hton } "Aere what amounts to a partnership plan has razor’s work is done. It makes clean shaving easy, and ] 
New § een in effect for six years. It has worked well 2 - ys onves the fate 


despite the fact that most of the labor is low- soothed and velvety. 


grade and that there is a sharp line between the Daily shaving has become a business, as well as a social requirement. 
iB. | few skilled foremen and the rank and file. The See coupon attached 
am}; | phn has survived one test, that of wage reduc- = a ‘ 
oa A clear and readable account of a signi- CEE SR AINE eso 
. Father ia dak ath copiers cinliiacs: COLGATE & CO., Dept. 354, 581 Fifth Ave., New York. M.S, 
f the in the coal mines and the Minnequa Steel 
ents | Works of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
» the F Russell Sage’s money, studying John D. Rocke- Name 
; are 
door 
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Please send me free trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 





S methods! The Colorado Fuel experiments pone 
me regarded by the authors a forward step, but r z i 
8 still imconclusive since they give the workers 
| ™ voice in fixing wages. PRE 




















When writing to Corcate & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 

















Taking 
Soundings 


On a strange coast or in foggy 
weather, the navigator, to protect 
his ship, takes soundings. By the 
depth of the water and the deposit 
brought up on the lead, he is able to 
determine his position. 


To protect your health against 
such constitutional diseases as dia- 
betes, Bright’s disease and other ail- 
ments toward which your constitu- 
tion may be drifting without your 
knowing it, you should take period- 
ical ‘health soundings.” 


This is the function of our Bureau. 
By means of urinalysis, we make a 
periodical check-up on the state of 
your health. These reports are 
true protection against those dis- 
eases towards which the system can 
drift unsuspected, as they are not 
apparent to the naked eye. 

We don’t interfere with the func- 
tion or service of your doctor. 
When you need his advice, our re- 
ports inform you of the fact. 


The service only takes four min- 
utes of your time per year. The 
cost is negligible and you can have 
full particulars of the service, what 
it means and what it does, free, 
without obligation. 


National Bureau of 


Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 


N.B.55 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
N. B. 55 Republic Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, a 
copy of your booklet “The Span of Life” and 
full particulars of your plan. 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


SUPER-ASSOCIATION is now on the 

horizon—a great association of associa- 
tions. W. L. Chandler, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, has 
made a survey of the need for an amalgama- 
tion of clubs, councils, trade and industrial 
groups. The super-association would consider 
problems common to associational activity 
and provide counsel and direction from the 
experience of all groups. 

And wouldn’t the prospect of this tremen- 
dous welding gladden the olci-time “organizer.” 
There were “joiners” that were “joiners” in 
his day, and for them he got so much per 
head. Still, he plugged Hard for the good of 
the order, and not even a super-association 
could now do more. But to get all the boys 
in the fold in one move, that is Napoleonic! 


HE SATURATION point of the automo- 
bile market keeps moving upward with the 
increase of the nation’s population and wealth 








—27,000,000 is the figure now set by Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. There are 27,000,000 
families in the United States, he says, and 
the family is the unit of car-use, just as it is 
for bathtubs. But the turnover of family 
bathtubs, Colonel, is slower than the turnover 
of family cars—perhaps because the “trade 
in” values are less stable. If new tubs are to 
take the place of old, advertising in the motor 
manner might help... . 


FOR SALE—Large stream-line bathtub; used 
only by owner; throttles down to a trickle; 
accelerates to a gallon a second; small tub 
considered as part payment. 


LTHOUGH the railroads of the United 
44 States and Canada carried about 470,- 
000,000 pounds of the more dangerous classes 
of explosives last year, no losses of life or 
property resulted, says the Bureau for the 
Safe Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles. It seems certain now 
that railroad men believe in signs, but like as 
not, they were once boys who couldn’t be 
trusted with firecrackers. 


ene NUMBER of stockholders in gas and 
electric light and power companies has 
slightly more than doubled since 1918, ac- 
cording to a report to the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science by Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Relations of 
the Eastern Railroads. 

The increase in customer’ stockholders in 
this class of public-service companies since 
January 1, 1918, has been 815,955, said Mr. 
Binkerd. The increase of all classes of stock- 
holders in these companies during that period 
was 1,361,279. In 1918 there were 1,250,000 
investors in common and preferred stocks of 
gas and electric companies as compared with 
a total of 1,283,511 in all other industries for 
which statistics were available, including the 


NaATIONA Fureav or ANA! 


railroads. Now there are 2,611,279, ag com 
pared with 2,400,900 in all other industries 

At least 3,500,000 stockholders haye 
added since 1918 to the lists of public ytiig 
and corporate enterprises, Mr. Binkerd esti 
mated. Of these, 500,000 are em 
1,000,000 are customers, and 2,000,000 are jy 
cluded in the general public. In addition j 
the stockholders, there has been an increag 
of at least 2,500,000 bondholders. 

The figures give a new understanding of 
why public utilities are public utilities, 


to FARMER is specializing in 
money on the farm, and should leave th. 
stock market alone, said Prof. F. A. Pears, 
in a talk at the New York State College of 
Agriculture. The best investment for th 
farmer, he said, is in Liberty bonds or Feder 
Land Bank bonds, farm mortgages in the com. 
munity, or in savings banks. “Life insurange 
is a good investment for those who find j 
hard to save. Common stock in railroad 
companies or in public utilities is usually 
good investment.” 

No difference between speculation and ip 
vestment, except in the risk, is apparent to 
Professor Pearson—but ‘the farmer shoul 
not finance oil wells or wild-cat ventures; he 
had better finance agriculture.” 

Or, he might have said, the livestock o 
the farm is more likely to yield profits tha 
the wild stock of fake promoters. Theres 
still a costly inclination to seek the distant 
Golden Fleece rather than to clip coupons 
from the sheep raised at home. 


‘Tae metal waistcoats now so fashionable 
among New York bank messengers were 
designed for safety first—the safety of sx 
curities which are accessible only by means of 
keys held at the banks of delivery. The 
armored midriff is a match for the hard 
boiled yegg, but if hard-working thugs cant 
make a living on the street they may tum to 
taking their work home—where the chisel 
and the acetylene torch are handy. 

Of course, the messengers would complicate 
any such kidnapping exploit—would rather 











die with their vests on than be carried off for 


a leisurely cracking. Nowadays a messenget 
may be down but he won’t be out until his 
vest busts. 


OTOR cars come and motor cars go, but 
what becomes of the dealers? The reg 
istrations of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association for the years 1920 to 1924, incl 


sive, show a decrease from 54,506 to 48,275, 


the years ending August 31. For 1920 the 
mortality of dealers was 10 per cent of the 
total registration; for 1924 the mortality w 
30 per cent. 
As long as there are cars, there probably 
will be distributors, but the figures say 
once a dealer is not always a dealer. 
Alvan Macauley, who keeps on asking 
to “Ask the man who owns one,” says 
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The Last Train North at Noon 


The general manager at the Quit- 
man, Miss., plant of The Long Bell 
Lumber Co. picked up the telegram, 
glanced at the clock and leaned to- 
wards his P-A-X telephone. 


Three quick spins of its dial started 
the code call for the shipping clerk. 
Out in the great sheds and through 
the mills, all along the line, P-A-X 
signals echoed the call two-four... 
two-four. 


In a remote part of the rough lumber 
yards the clerk at once recognized 
his number and jumped to the near- 
est P-A-X phone. 


“Hello, Fred,” called the manager. 
“‘Here’s a wire from Burke Company 
at St. Louis for a carload of B. Edge 
Grain Flooring. They want it day 
after tomorrow.” 


“The fast freight goes through at 
noon, chief. Do my best to make it.” 


Again it was up to the P-A-X. Snap- 
ping down the receiver to break the 
connection to the manager, the clerk 
dialled the car line foreman and re- 
layed instructions. 


The P-A-X is not only the world’s fast- 
est intercommunicating system but 
it is also the most complete and con- 
venient one. For example, as in the 
story above, you may use its code call 
service to locate a man and then with- 
out further effort talk to him by means 
of its intercommunicating service. 


For 24 hours a day the P-A-X is 
ready to give instant, accurate and 
direct connections. There i is no oper- 
ator to cause delays and errors. No 
operator to pay a salary. 


Like Long Bell, nearly 2000 other or- 
ganizations depend upon the P-A-X 
to speed up routine and help them 
through those daily emergencies 
when saving time will save them 
money and a customer’s goodwill. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL., Branch Offices: New York, 21 East Festiet. St.; Cleveland, Cuyah 


rm Representatives in all aoe al cities. Jn Canada—Northern Electric Co., 
elephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk St., vee Loodoa, W. 
In Australia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., 


d—International Automatic 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Automatic Electric Company is the originator of P-A-X and is the only organization in the 
United States manufacturing interior telephone 


, 121 Shearer | Moutreal, P. 
ta 2, England. 








equipment under this trademark. Its use by 


any other company is absolutely unau 


When writing to Automatic Exvectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 


The P-A-X is a private 
automatic telephone ex- 
change built of the same 
Strowger of Auto- 
matic telephone equipment 
being so ‘widely adopted 
for city service. Besides 
its fundamental use for in- 
terior telephony, the P-A-X 
includes and co-ordinates 
such services as code call 
pat ypc ng im 

alarm, 
ie, > meets all intercom- 

munication needs. 
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Manufacturing Facilities Available 
For Iron and Steel Products 


A manufacturing company of national reputation 
established for many years, having excess capacity, 
| is about to take up the permanent manufacture of one 
-. or two new products. The plant is large and modern. 
It consists of iron and steel foundries, pattern shop, 
forge and machine shops, fitted to handle both heavy 
and light work. This plant is located within less 
than 100 miles of New York City. 


The company has sales offices from coast to coast, 
and is prepared to handle either contract work or to 
take over the entire production and sale of machines 
or devices made of iron and steel castings, forgings 
and plate work. 


Address Box 20 
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Lips cant touch 
the I2-S nozzle 
a 


Of Interest to Bankers 
and Business Men 


The John Hancock 


Household Budget 
and Account Sheet 


A simple and effective 
scheme for keeping track 
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First Aid to More Work | |{fj of home expenditures. %) 
Pure, fresh, clean water stimulates work- yal We shall be ol furnis 
men to greater effort. It conserves “‘time + e shall be glad to furnish 


out” and tends to keep them on the job. Banks and Business Firms, 
For these reasons, Rundie-Spence Verti- 


co-Slant Sanitary Drinking Fountains fur- or their Representatives, 
nish “‘first aid to more work.” with copies on request. 
Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle—that’s tm oe 


DE Fe aE IS 


the big point to remember. The slight : Write for your copy to a 
— stream prevents water from falling 
ack upon the jet. It is impossible for ; a ae WO 
germ-laden mouths to pass disease along RYN WinLpla i oe 
to others. BB Lire INS URAHGE Compan 
The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking a 
Fountains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures S Over Sixty Years in Business 
and Supplies. Write for new, illustrated aly Now Insuring Over Two Billion 
catalog which gives specifications, prices das Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives 
| and complete information on the entire 
R-S line. 


Sere 








RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 





58 Fourth Street, Milwaukee 


RUNDLE-SPENCE | | CAPITAL SUPPLIED 





through sale of securities that have previously 
been financed by public subscription. No Pr 
tions considered. Correspondence invited. 


I. D. NOLL & CO., Inc. 


Established 1909 
170 Broadway New York 


omo- 
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iting to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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industry whose distributing end is in this 
is in no position to plume itself.” 

And neither are the motorized under. 
let the dealers fall where they may, 
passing of the hearse horse has made pe 
passé. A mortician is now knowa by 
motors he keeps—and the proof of hig 
fessional plumage is in his seating. 





N UTAH wallows the dirty Say 

River, freighting its mud to the swift Gq! 
rado. There are three times as much 
water in the San Juan, says a report of 
United States Geological Survey; “the ¢ 
runs with a smooth, oily movement like 
of molten metal, so red and viscous is it» 
silt.” Doubtless, the true fountain of 
and iron. The report should cheer pee 
ing agents for party campaigns. Now, they 
need be no fear of a mud shortage. 


Ae FRANCISCO has an aerial cab 
vice provided by the Checker Air Sep 
Company. Having called the cab cop 
on the telephone, the air-cab passenger yj 
be picked up five minutes later at his of 
or home, whisked to Crissey Field near & 











































city; transferred to the air cab with motm 
running, and shot through the air at 
miles an hour to a flying field in the cityd 
destination, where another land cab will ® 
waiting to rush him to his hotel or appoi 
ment—all for 20 cents a mile for each m 
senger, when there are two flying in the sam 
direction. 

According to the schedules, a San Fr 
cisco business man will be able to get frm 
his office to Sacramento in one hour, tol 
Angeles in four hours, and to intermedi 
cities in proportional time. 


FIGURES on the annual soot deposits pe 
square mile of some English cities wet 
given to the smoke abatement congress bel 
in Manchester. The figures show Neweaste 
with 885 tons; Rochedale with 674, Liverpal 
with 660, Birmingham with 440, and Lond 
with 314. These figures were brought tot 
attention of American business in a reporé 
Basil Miles, the American commissionet # 
the International Chamber of Commerce# 
Paris. 

Smoke abatement is important in the g 
eral elimination of economic waste, for a 
ting down the “overhead” is a first prinap 
of good business. A city that can measures 
gloom is likely to find means to let in mat 
sunshine. But haven’t the English 
that Scotch greeting?—it must have 
“Soot mon!” 


THe COST of doing business must be pit 
by the customers of course, but cust 
mers do not take equal amounts of 
time. Then, why shouldn’t each custom 
bear only a proportionate service charge, bast 
on the selling time required? So suggests 
Edwin E. Slosson, of Washington. : 
Figures ascribed to the Harvard Busi 
Bureau are cited by Dr. Slosson—to § 
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f groceries costs 51.9 cents, he says, 

ang aid cost, 32 cents go for salaries; 
: ly, salaries take $1.03 of the $7 re- 
‘ved for a pair of shoes, and 77 cents of 

the $5 sale of merchandise in a department 


If only 7 minutes are required by one cus- 
tomer to buy a $7 pair of shoes, asks Dr. 
Sjosson, why should he have to pay for the 
hour taken by a customer who buys another 

ir of shoes for $7? Seemingly, the custo- 
mer should pay a service charge in propor- 
tion to the time required of the clerk. 

One store, to Dr. Slosson’s knowledge, used 
a stop-watch to measure the selling time— 
when the sale was made the clerk stopped the 
watch and then charged, for the time taken, 
% certain fraction of his day’s wage.” And 
“Why not equip our cash registers with such 


a device?” ey pent 
The idea of a service meter is interesting in 
theory, but in practice ... well, it simply 


isn't done. Just suppose Mrs. Spivis and 
Mrs. Giffle to have bought satin slippers at 
the same price. “Bong!” goes the meter. 
“Time on Mrs. Spivis 10 minutes.” ‘Time 
on Mrs. Giffle 35 minutes.” 

But can anyone see the clerk collecting the 
service differential from Mrs. Giffle? 


OMESTEADING is “quiet,” to use a 
market term. The reason, says the De- 
ent of the Interior, is that virtually all 

the fertile public lands have already been 
homesteaded, and most of the remaining lands 
are not susceptible to cultivation or capable of 
producing a reasonable livelihood for an aver- 
age family. 

During the last five years stock-raising en- 
tries have decreased from 20,979 in 1920 to 
7,006 in 1924. Original desert-land entries, 
which amounted to 1,026 in 1920, were only 
$17 in 1924. Original homestead entries on 
the public domain were 48,532 in 1920, as 
compared with 13,886 in 1924. The mineral 
leasing act entries, authorized by the mineral 
leasing law of 1920, have declined from a 
total of 10,575, in 1920, to only 6,067 in 
1924. Disposition of isolated tracts of land 
belonging to the Government by public auc- 
tions during the last five years has also dimin- 


Not so long ago, “doing a land-office busi- 
ness” raised a picture of frontier adventures 
and pioneer enterprise. Now the words are 
no more thrilling than a New England boiled 

er. 


FiXTRA vitality and increased nerve force 
for the worker are results of the free 
hoonday lunch, now provided by business or- 
ganizations, in the opinion of Dr. Charles W. 
Crankshaw, president of the New Jersey State 
Sanitary Association and physician in charge 
of the infirmary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, which provides a meal 

y in the dining-room and cafeteria of the 
home office at Newark to more than 5,000 
employes. 

The free lunch is no innovation, but it has 
improved with scientific consideration. 
the corporation cafeteria seems about to 

oust the “full dinner pail,” a bright spot of 
the political past. The workaday pail had 
fone of the rural charm of the old oaken 
bucket, but it did have a useful versatility— 
it could produce food and votes. 


JUST as the world seemed safer for 

~~ ballplayers, the Department of Agricul- 

announced a new variety of raspberry. 

veil, a “razz” in the big leagues is worth two 
it the bush. Scare 


—R. C. W. 
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“T would have been lost in Europe 
without your letter of credit” 


TuIis CAPTION is taken from the letter of a busi- 
ness man who made his first trip abroad last 
summer. He carried an ETC Letter of Credit. 

“JT was a stranger in London,” he writes, “but your 
London Office made me feel at home. It did as much, 
in fact, as | would have expected from a London 
office of my own company. 


* When I went to Paris, at the start of an extended 
tour, a great load was lifted from my mind by your 
Travel Service Bureau there. It not only answered 
many questions with authority, but performed a score 
of services one would not ordinarily associate with a 
banking organization.” 


Experienced travelers use the 
ETC Letter of Credit because of 
their experience. Inexperienced 
travelers will find it a great aid in 
saving time and trouble and in trav- 
eling with a greater sense ofsecurity. 


If you live outside of New York 
| your own bank will issue an ETC 
" Letter of Credit to you. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
IMPORTERS AND 


UPTOWN OFFICE 37 WALL STREET TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO; 485 California St. 




















When writing to Tue Eguitaste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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Wealth and 


Independence — 
Before 50! 


He built wealth and independence with 
Forman Bonds. Now, long before he is 
fifty, he has the leisure and the means to en- 
joy life—confident that his funds are safely 
and wisely invested in strong First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds. 


First he invested a thousand dollars, then 
another, then another. Every time he had sur- 
plus funds looking for a safe place to produce 
and increase, ke put them into Forman Real 
Estate Bonds. His principal quickly mounted 
up, for he promptly reinvested the bond in- 
terest. It was not long until he had won 
ease and luxury. 


Many men and women are looking for a 
place where their money will produce and 
increase—a place where there is no risk— 
a SAFE place, where 6'2% interest conies as 
regularly as winter and summer. Those men 
who choose Forman Bonds find that place. 

We have two books for you. First, our 
booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds, now in 
its third edition. Then we have a new book of 
special interest to the smaller investor, show- 
ing by charts and plans how money grows, 
and how to accumulate Forman Bonds on 
the Partial Payment Plan. For either one, or 
both, just check and mail the coupon below. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1485, Chicago 
100 E, 42nd St., New York 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


FREE 
Send the 
Coupon 









So 

GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 

105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1485, Chicago 
Please send me information as checked below. 

| CO) Booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds. 

| Na 





(] The Forman Partial Payment Plan. 
BET ccccccecccccesecovossscsoscscoccosccccocsscoccosocosoccecoccsee | 
Add 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


MPORTANT changes in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s rule of procedure and its policies 


_ have been authorized by a majority vote of the 


Commissioners. A statement issued by the Com- 
mission defines its new position. This statement 
indicates changes as follows: No complaints re- 
dressible in the courts will be entertained here- 
after unless -the public interest is considerably 
involved; when the persons involved are willing, 
cases against them will be settled by stipulation 
and the procedure of formal complaint, answer, 
hearing, and formal order “to cease and desist” 
will not be used, unless the Commission decides 
that the circumstances are such that the public 
interest requires this procedure; a hearing will be 
granted to all re- 
spondents before 


on hand, less the dealer’s commission, 
company frequently, the Commission f 4 
not supply blanks to the dealer on which jy 
to be listed the one hundred customers unéij) 
late for him to return the list within the te 
specified. Thereupon, says the Commissj 
company would refer to the clause ¢ 
the failure of the dealer to fulfill any part of 
contract, and would bill the dealer for the 200d 
then in his hands. 

The practices outlined are covered by the onde 


ager peisorsene up trade with the good nam 
of another firm does not seem fair to th 
Commission, and it has again recorded its @& 

approval, this 





the issuance of 
formal complaint. 


May, 1925 


A majority of 
the Commission 
believe that the 
mere issuance of 


time in a 

hibitory order js. 
HIS article outlines some of the charges, me 5 pe = 
findings and orders issued by the Commis- turer of ae 


sion in consideration of complaints proceed- 
ing from trade practices in connection with: 


fixtures and m. 
chinists’ tools, 





Abrasives 
Automobile frames 
Baking powder 
Cotton fabrics 
Cream, butter fat 
Engraving 


complaint may be 
damaging if the 
complaint is dis- 
missed. 


DVERTISING 


4 imitation 





Grape juice According ty 


Linen the Commissions 
Soap findings, this 
Stock and poultry manu facture 


medicine stamps steel rules 


Tools of its manufac 
ture with th 








grape juice with 
pictures of grapes 
and vineyards is 
in bad taste, the Commission suggests, in a pro- 
hibitory order directed to a Birmingham manu- 
facturer of beverages and syrups. The company 
cited in the order made an agreement with the 
Commission that without the expense and trouble 
of additional testimony, the Commission would 
enter its order disposing of the proceeding. 

The company is required to discontinue using 
words or pictures in advertising matter or on 
containers that suggest its product “Nu Grape” 
is made of grapes or grape juice; shipping or 
authorizing the shipment of advertising matter 
with such representations to bottlers or dealers 
selling “Nu Grape” beverage or syrup. Should 
the company make use of the word “Nu Grape” 
in advertising its beverage or syrup it is required 
by the order to provide an explanation in close 
proximity to the word “Nu Grape” and in con- 
spicuous letters, that the product is an imitation 
and is not grape juice. 


NELLING practices of a stock and poultry 
\J medicine concern at Maumee, Ohio, which 
the Commission held unfair competition, are 
ordered discontinued. Two officers and a travel- 
ing representative of the concern are named in 
the order. The Commission reports that the 
concern, in soliciting orders for stock and poultry 
medicines from retail dealers, used a “consign- 
ment contract,” falsely represented, the Commis- 
sion says, as being merely an “order.” 

Signatures of retail dealers were obtained to 
these contracts, the findings state, “in various 
questionable ways”—as holding the contract so 
that it was difficult for the dealer to read it; 
soliciting signatures when the dealer’s attention 
was distracted, and failing to provide copies of 
the proposed contracts. 

The so-called “consignment contracts,” the find- 
ings say, included false statements, which the Com- 
mission specifies as follows: That the company 
would stock dealers’ stores with its goods for which 
the dealer would not have to pay, being allowed 
33 1-3 per cent of the sale price as his commission. 
Among other clauses of the contract cited by the 
Commission is one requiring the dealer to provide 
the company within ten days from the date of 
contract a list of one hundred customers to whom 
the company would send advertising matter. 

The contract stated, the Commission says, that 
in the event of the retail dealer failing to fulfill 
any agreement of the contract, he would then 
have to pay the contract price of the goods then 


7 to Grorce M. Forman & Company flease mention Nation 


letters “B & § 
in a manner and 
style identical 
with the trade name or symbol used by th 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, which 
has for many years used these letters as a trate 
mark to identify tools and steel rulers manufac 
tured by it and sold throughout the United 
States. The New York manufacturer used the 
marking without the consent of the Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company, the Commis 
sion found. The effect of the practice, the find 
ings say, is to make prospective purchasers be. 
lieve that they are purchasing steel rulers mam- 
factured by the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company. 


HE COMMISSION is in position to geta 

rise out of a baking powder company @ 
Chicago by issuing a complaint of unfair compe 
tition. The company represented through various 
mediums, the Commission contends, that the 
baking powder made by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, when used in baking, forms 
or tends to form a hard mass in the digestive 
tracts of persons consuming food prepared by 
its use. 

The complaint further charges that the agents 
of the Chicago company in house to hou 
canvass make comparative tests between its owl 
and its competitor’s product, the tests being 9 
manipulated by carefully trained and instructed 
demonstrators as to give the impression that 
the Chicago company’s product is superior t 
that of the Royal Baking Powder Companys 
product. These tests are deceptive and ms 
leading, the Commission contends, and result @ 
the public being deceived as to the relative ment 
of the baking powders tested. 

Baking powder that has deteriorated should 
not be advertised as “material guaranteed 
perfect condition,” the Commission believes 
it defines its belief in a case involving a # 
York business man. This man, the Commisiel 
explains, bought a considerable quantity of 
plus baking powder held by the Army in Fram 
at the end of the World War, when it was ® 
shipped to this country. 

He advertised it for sale at 4% cents a pound, 
the Commission says, although at the time the 
market price of this brand was 13 cents a 
to wholesalers. The company which had maar 
factured the baking powder analyzed it, the 
findings state, and informed the dealer that 
was in a deteriorated and damaged ¢ 
and unfit for use. The Navy Department abe 
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MODERN“MILL CONSTRUCTION” BUILDING=W. E. 8. Dyer, Architect and Engineer 


Sorting Out The Facts and 
Fallacies About Industrial Fire Safety 


A message to Business Men about 
Weyerhaeuser-Ideal Industrial Construction 


S a result of twenty-five years of ex- 
perience with so-called fire-proof 
industrial buildings, in comparison with 
the old standard ‘‘ Mill Construction’’ 
factories and warehouses, some facts 
heve come to light which may weil be 
pondered by the industrial man who has 


The ‘‘Mill Construction’’ build- 
ing costs less to build—which means 
a saving in interest charges and a 
further saving in taxes. 


* * * 
Less money is tied up in factory 





a building program on his hands. 


The only successful, sizable, con- 
certed effort to reduce fires in 
American industry has been ef- 
fected in buildings of the ‘‘Mill 
Construction’’ type. 


* * * 


As against fire risk from outside, 
between the ‘‘ Mill Construction’’ 
building and the so-called fire-proof 
building there is little to choose. 
Both have fire-safe walls, roofs and 
doors-~and presumably fire-guarded 


windows. 
es 


Nearly all fires start in the con- 
tents of a building. 


* * * 


For a sprinkler-protected ‘‘ Mill 
Construction’’ building, the insur- 
ance costs on building and contents 
may be /ower by 75% than in the 
case of a so-called fire-proof build- 
ing without sprinkler protection. 


* * * 


In one section of this country 
there are hundreds of great ‘‘Mill 
Construction’’ factories protected 
by sprinkler systems against inside 
fires, on which the losses from fire 
Over a recent 3-year period have 
averaged only 344 cents per $100 of 
insurance written. 


and warehouse. More is kept liquid 
for working capital—to be convert- 
ed into merchandise that can be 
turned over and over, showing a 
profit. 


HIS is not meant to imply that all 
the new building should be turned 
back again to ‘‘ Mill Construction.”’ 

Just when ‘‘ Mill Construction’ ’should 
be used is a question to be decided on its 
merits in each individual case. 

It is the function of the Weyerhaeuser 
Expert Construction Engineer to advise 
on this matter—whether ‘‘Mill Con- 
struction’’ can logically be applied. 


Weyerhaeuser was led to study this 


whole question of industrial construc- 
tion as part of its program of enlightened 
lumber service to American industry. 

The Douglas Fir Mills of the Weyer- 
haeuser organization are producing se- 
lected timbers of the finest possible 
wood for ‘‘ Mill Construction’’ needs. 

Through the Weyerhaeuser distribut- 
ing plants in the heart of Eastern and 
Mid-Western markets, these timbers 
are laid down quickly and economically 
in the principal industrial sections of 
this country. 

Weyerhaeuser has put the results of 
its study into a book —‘‘Industrial 
Buildings.” This book is for the Busi- 
ness Man. 

For his Building Engineer, Architect, 
and Purchasing Agent there is another 
book, ‘‘Structural Timbers of Douglas 
Fir.”’ 

These books will be mailed without 
charge, on request from those interested. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber for boxing 
and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the species and type of 
wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 


220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with 
representatives throughout the country. 





When writing to Wryvernaruser Forest Propvucts please mention Nation’s Business 
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Just off the Press ! 


a | “Budget Control”’ 


A Business Booklet on the Subject of 
Growth and Profits Protection 
thru BUDGETING 








The BUDGET is the one form of business plan that 
sets up a definite goal for the future and also pro- 
vides a safeguard against future.loss. It prevents 
over-production, over-expansion, leaks and waste. 


Our new booklet, ‘Budget Control,’”’ represents 
the successful and best experience of modern man- 
agement. It shows how every detail of buying, pro- 
duction, financing and selling can be planned in 
advance— then checked with and regulated by 
actual operations to assure profits and pre- 
vent loss. 


hr rh Bo 


Control thru a well-planned and carefully observed 
BUDGET is grip control. It keeps the business in 
hand every minute—plant, money, material, per- 
sonnel and activity. 


“Budget Control”’ is just off the press and will be 
mailed to executives on request. Address nearest 
office. 


. ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
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appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from Nartion’s Business, Washington. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from 
; : Be ae 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 
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found it unfit for consumption, the Comma. frames. te 
reports. 

Despite this information given him, the ; 
mission alleges, the dealer continued to 
and to sell in various states the dete | 
baking powder as “material guaranteed in ol ISBRA 
fect condition,” a practice which the Commins mater! 
regarded as unfair not only to the ma 
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of the baking powder, but also to aL | rected to a 
retailers, and consumers. Wholesale dire, and it 
The dealer has been ordered to discontinue ty requires th 
alleged misrepresentation and sale of deterionaty continued. 
baking powder. The Com 
company 0 
A BRAND of soap sold by a company g sting See 
Kansas City, Missouri, is not what it ; aghe one 
made to seem to the public, says the Commission et mark 
According to the complaint issued in this cae} 017 
the company causes to be stamped on eath Pisseding 
of soap and printed on each wrapper the wo. ce the y 
“Royal Medicated Cuticle Doctor Soap.” jy Seakets cc 
soliciting dealers the company represents the when accon 
as medicated and having ingredients With i} ie the co 
curative and healing effect on human skin, th snees dis 
Commission charges, and that the soap is a hig contain no 
grade toilet soap of regular 25-cent value, and deceive 
Further, the Commission charges, the compan blankets be 
on making a sale causes to be inserted in nex posed whol 
papers of general circulation, in the dealer's com. 
munity, advertisements including the statemen 
indicated. HE PU 
The Commission alleges that the company so-callec 
soap is neither medicated nor of the value gj St. Louis, s 
25 cents, but is of the reasonable value of jj issuance of 
cents a cake, and is regularly sold to dealers qf plains that 
retail at the latter price. These practices, tj under the « 
Commission contends, divert business from 4 “plateless e 
company’s competitors by misleading the publig the use of € 
and are unfair methods of competitior. is the usua 
embossing a 
FFICERS and members of an abrasi pa 
\”" paper and cloth manufacturers exchange if Heat is the 
New York have been rubbing competition ti ang present 
wrong way, suggests the Commission in a comp pling genuit 
plaint charging the use of unfair methods Use of th 
competition in cooperating with others to mail} trade name 
tain a price schedule at which abrasives ments, the | 
be offered for sale to the public. to mislead 
The complaint alleges that the exchange, if erroneous b 
officers and members are engaged in a wrong ing” comp 
combination affecting commerce in abrasivg “engraved” 
throughout the United States, and that they s§ <tood by tl 
about 90 per cent of the abrasives sold annual) 
throughout the United States. The alleged 
bination, the complaint says, has for its purpe ETHO 
and intention the fixing of uniform prices, tem as pt 
and discounts at and upon which abrasives shal lowa, Nort 
be sold. y Boag 
The complaint recites methods alleged to har ton, Minne: 
been used in maintaining the price plan, as tj mission and 
establishment of uniform methods of compit the practice 
tion of prices, the exchange among members ¢ In its im 
price lists, discounts and other data, all of whit} Son found, 
the Commission contends, have the effect of su and inducec 
pressing competition and restraining trade int fo violate 
sale and distribution of abrasives. oye 
TENDENCY toward monopoly and ie 


i hindering of competition in the manifi duced build 


ture and sale of automotive frames and patsy | ore 
seen by the Commission in the business activits buying crea 
of a Cleveland company. The Commission) th. fndi 
tends that the company was organized to 3 FT the order h: 
the capital stock, properties, assets and busie submittal” 
of a New York corporation and a Det aalled “for 


company, both manufacturers of frames ff industry pr 
automobiles. After the acquisition of tM) th. iis: 
companies, the Commission charges, the pany cited 
land company caused a _ discontinuance ference, th 
manufacturing automobile frames in the plant from time | 
the Detroit company. é tion adopt 

Since the Cleveland company acquired the f tion relatec 
concerns, the complaint says, it has ) of employe 
one half of the total oe frames “7 with the ef 
frame parts for automotive vehicles soi a Propriatin: 
in the United States, the other half being sold 6 
about six frame manufacturers, who have », 
and now are competing among themselve to be unfai 
with the Cleveland company in the 


ss 
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The Cleveland company is alleged to 
; a anined in interstate commerce the sale 
we sistribution of automotive frames and frame 
paris in some sections of the United States. 






ISBRANDING of fabrics with regard to the 
( M materials or ingredients is again condemned 
MIssig the Commission in a prohibitory order di- 
ute ected to a corporation of Nashua, New Hamp- 
J dire, and its selling agents in Boston. The order 
quires that the alleged misbranding be dis- 
continued. , F 
"orate; The Commission found, it reports, that the 
company manufactured and sold through its 
glling agents blankets composed wholly of cotton 


ay Gf shich it designated as “Woolnap” blankets, and 
it it i} that the company since 1907 has been using the 
mission! trade mark “Nashua Woolnap,” registered in 


17. yo a) ' 
Taiserding to the Commission’s findings, the 


if use of the word “Woolnap” on labels attached to 
| blankets composed entirely of cotton, except 
when accompanied by words or phrases disclos- 
ing the cotton composition, or by words or 

disclosing the fact that the blankets 
contain no wool, has the tendency to mislead 
and deceive the public into the belief that the 
M blankets bearing the “Woolnap” labels are com- 

posed wholly or in part of wool. 


HE PUBLIC is deceived and misled by a 
so-called “plateless engraving” company of 
4 St. Louis, says the Commission in reporting the 
J issuance of a complaint. The Commission ex- 
plains that the company advertises and sells 
under the designations “plateless engraving” and 
“plateless embossing” a product not the result of 
the use of engraved or carved metal plates, which 
is the usual method understood to be used in 
embossing and engraving. The company’s product 
is made by applying a chemical in powdered 
form to letters resulting from inked type or cuts. 
Heat is then applied, causing the chemical to fuse 
and present a raised letter effect closely resem- 
bling genuine engraving. 

Use of the word “engraving” in the company’s 
trade name, on its stationery, and in advertise- 
ments, the Commission charges, has the tendency 
to mislead and to deceive the public into the 
erroneous belief that the company is an “engrav- 
ing” company, and that its products are 
“engraved” or “embossed” in the manner under- 
stood by the public. 





ETHODS of buying cream and butter fat, 

as practiced in the states of Minnesota, 
lowa, North and South Dakota, by the head of 
a creamery and produce company at Worthing- 
ton, Minnesota, got in bad odor with the Com- 
mission and it has issued an order that specifies 
the practices it requires to be discontinued. 

In its investigation of this case, the Commis- 
sion found, it says, that the company solicited 
and induced employes of some of its competitors 
to violate and terminate their contracts, and 
induced these employes to deliver to it the busi- 
ness and patronage belonging to the competing 
firms. Also, the Commission found that the 
company through offers of higher rentals in- 

building owners to terminate competitors’ 
tenancies in buildings used by the competitors in 
buying cream aud butter fat. 

The findings state that the company cited in 
the order had full knowledge of a “trade practice 
submittal” held by creamery owners, which was 
alled “for the purpose of eliminating from the 
industry practices which experience had proved 
to be unfair.” Although the head of the com- 
2 @ Paty cited in the order was not at the con- 
ant €, the Commission says he was notified 

tom time to time of the provisions of a resolu- 

et tion adopted by the industry. This resolu- 
lion related to interference with the contracts 

} employers and employes “for the purpose or 
the effect of dissipating, destroying or ap- 
Mopriating in whole or in part, the patronage, 
Property or business of another engaged in such 


istry,” and declared interference of that sort 
to be unfair. 
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TRENGTH is grown . 
into AMZ, not talked 
into it by advertis- 
ing or promised into 
it by salesmen. Of unparallel- 
ed hardness, too. That’s siffiz 
Its tenacious hold on fasten- 
ers is another of its high 
moral qualities. “Mz is, by 
and large, the most impor- 
tant all-round hardwood 


in the U.S: 


There are 156 distinct daily 
uses for which sifg is the 


standard of the nation. 




















In industry. In sport. In 
the home. The siz book 
is an eye-opener. It’s new. 
And free. It will be sent 
promptly on your applica- 
tion, with our compliments. 
Will you writer 

The Northern Hard Maple Manufacturers 


309 F.R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


NOTE: Hard Maple can be had in mixed shipments with Beech, Birck 
and other desirable Northern Hardwoods. Write for list of member mills. 
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WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVE. 





THE 


Book: Oadillac 


DETROIT’S FINEST 
CONVENTION 
HOTEL 


Convention facilities are most ex- 
ceptional. Three immense public 
rooms on one floor will comfort- 
ably seat an attendance of 2,500. 
Smaller conference rooms available. 


Guest rooms begin on the seventh 
floor, giving unusual freedom from 
trafic noise. All rooms have out- 
side exposure, private bath and 
circulating ice water. Six express 
elevators give rapid access to the 
twenty-nine floors. 


Your stay at Book-Cadillac is fur 
ther made enjoyable by a wide 
variety of restaurants serving sub- 
stantial food at moderate cost. 
These include the Venetian Room, 
the Blue Room, English Grill and 


a modern Coffee Shop. 


1,200 Rooms With Bath 
Rates $4 and Up 


475 Rooms at 
minimum rate and $5 


Write our | 
Convention Bureau for | 
Complete Information 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC | 


HOTEL COMPANY, DETROIT 
ROY CARRUTHERS, Presipent 














When writing to Tus Boox-Capiitac Herter Company please menti 
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HE ETERNAL question—How’s business ?— 
finds a fairly uniform answer these days: 
Business is on the whole good though the high 
hopes entertained by some have not been realized. 
The unwisdom of counting upon a boom, fore- 
seen by reliable journals and outlined in the 
NaTIon’s Bustness in January, has been proved. 
The Iron Age detects under the “outward expres- 
sions of hope that there would be no business 
boom” a very distinct “inward hoping that there 
would be the semblance of such in the particular 
case of each wisher.” But “the problem of the 
hour,” thinks the journal, “is not so much worry- 
ing over the rate of the continuing volume of 
business as the need of realizing we are in for 
a period of active competition, with all that this 
means in attention to selling and to economies in 
making as well as in distribution.” 

The Price Current-Grain Reporter quotes a 
survey recently issued by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, which “speaks of a percepti- 
ble pause in the buying movement as compared 
with the marked stimulus to business during the 
first two months following the election.” The 
survey continues: “There remain, however, ample 
reasons for the belief that 1925 will be a good 
year for business generally. . . .” 

Commerce and Finance finds that purchasing 
for the spring season is thus far admittedly below 
hopes. “Hand-to-mouth buying is still general. 
Bradstreet’s survey by districts shows only ‘fair’ 
nearly everywhere, with only ten ‘good’ spots in 
86 trade reports. Collections similarly are slow to 
fair.” Industry on the whole shows up better 
than trade, it is pointed out. 

The large volume of sales, says the journal, 
that some had expected, “is not materializing. 
Industries, or most of them, are well occupied, 
but are not geared up to the abnormal rate of 
production that some had hoped to see.” 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter finds “the out- 
look of far greater potentiality for continued 
prosperity than it has been in more than a year. 
If there be some few who voice dissatisfaction 
because trading and prices have not broken all 
records for speed in an upward rush, they are 
the immaterial remnant of the disciples of boom, 
and their plaintive pipings have been wholly 
lost in the rhythmic roar of the machinery of 
industry and commerce.” 

The Commercial & Financial Chronicle has the 
same report to make: “General trade is still on a 
moderate scale. There is little or no buying 
ahead, any more than there has been for some 
months past.” On the question of buying ahead, 
however, the journal meditates and sees the pos- 
sibility of a profound change coming over the 
trade methods of this country—‘There is no 
doubt whatever that the tremendous increase in 
the efficiency of the railroad system of the 
United States promotes quick deliveries and 
makes the merchant more deliberate in renew- 
ing supplies. He need not accumulate large stocks 
and needlessly lock up money for considerab!e 
periods of time. Possibly old methods are chang- 
ing in this respect. Introduction of auto-truck 
delivery also makes for quick transport... .” 


Economy? Saving Waste; 
The Press and the President 


LL THE press applauds the President’s inau 
4 gural address, but as to certain statements 
and attitudes there is variety of opinion. 

Probably American Lumberman sums up the 
general approval when it says, ‘ . all American 
citizens may read President Coolidge’s inaugural 
address with a conviction that it presents to the 
world the true America as the best of America’s 
citizens would have it.” 

But The Commercial & Financial Chronicle 


Trade Paper Digest “== 


n Nation’s Business 


on 
ae: 


finds some question as to whether the er 
principles which Mr. Coolidge enunciated 
in accord at all points with his course ag Pe 
dent thus far, or whether it will be 
apply all of them without reservation to 
problems as they arise.” And the journal « 
tinues: “His approval of the postal bill, for 
ample, carrying an addition of some $69 

to the annual postal charge of the people, is y 
obvious deviation from his program of lightes 
the burden of the public, defensible only on ri 
assumption that he did not think it proper 4) 
oppose a measure to which Congress was «j 
dently committed.” 

A similar feeling is shown by The Pra 
Farmer; “Even the President slips now and th. 
as when he signed the bill increasing salaries g 
congressmen and cabinet members somethi 
more than a million dollars a year. The say 
disposition which led him to veto the soldiey 
bonus and postal employes’ salary bills last yew 
seems to have been missing when Congress aske 
for help. However, we live in a political wou 
and perhaps it is expecting too much to hope thy 
economy will always be completely victorigs 
over politics.” 

Even the President’s faith in economy is m 
highly appreciated by some. Manufacture 
Record warns, “While this defense of economy ji 
in part true, it must ever be remembered thy 
there is a withholding that tends to poverty, .. 
Rather would we say that liberality of spirit ay 
of purse ... leads to a higher life.” The Prey. 
dent’s action in raising postal revenue is, to 
journal—as to most publishers—a matter beyon/ 
understanding. 

Rumors there are that some think the practic 
of economy may have a “deleterious effect « 
business.” Such comments are based, asserts Tiy 
Manufacturing Jeweler, on a “misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the word. The best answer ty 
this is that economy is not parsimony, and tl 
President makes it plain that his meaning i 
conveyed in Webster’s definition ‘orderly arrange 
ment and management of affairs, directly con 
cerned with maintenance or _productivenes 
Economy, yes!” agrees the journal, “but pats: 
mony, no! Buy value, avoid waste, and busines 
will prosper!” 


Is Jardine Handicapped? Will 
Need Liberty as Well as Lor 


T IS said that some 300 names were sent it 

to President Coolidge as suggestions for th 
new Secretary of Agriculture. Out of these Mr 
Coolidge picked the winner—Dr. W. M. Jardim, 
president of Kansas Agricultural College. 

“West of the Mississippi he is well known’ 
says The Rural New-Yorker, and thinks “te 
selection will be praised.” Southern Ruralis, 
while admitting no first-hand knowledge of tht 
new Secretary, concludes “frota those who do 
know him” that “he is rather well prepared fot 
the position.” The journal hopes that under hia 
the Department of Agriculture “will find itl 
in the hands of a man that is able to stand I 
ground where the fighting is going to call for 4 
high degree of leadership and for loyalty ® 
agriculture that cannot be shaken.” 

After an outline of Dr. Jardine’s history, Ti 
Washington Farmer adds some great praise: “ 
sincerity, fairness and courage have never 
questioned by those who know him.” — 

Regret that the new Secretary comes into at- 
fice under two handicaps marks the comment 0 
The Prairie Farmer: “One is the report of the 
President’s farm commission, of which he wa! 
member; the other is the feeling that ™ 
Hoover’s influence is largely responsible for his 
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All That The Name Implies 


LAIN bearings are only plain bearings. Babbitt and 

bronze bearings are only plain bearings. But Hyatt 
bearings are roller bearings and all that the name 
“Hyatt” implies. 





































lei 

st What a wealth of association is linked with that name! 
aS yi 

jail Almost thirty-five years ago when the automobile was 


a th, in its infancy, the need and possibilities of anti-friction 


vt bearings were first fully appreciated and Hyatt roller 
li bearings pioneered their way into the world. 
yeu 
va Since that time the uses and demands for Hyatt bearings 
ea have increased steadily until today they stand among 
the leaders of the bearing world, 





























a Their rugged durability and unfailing dependability 
om have served the industries of the nation ever faithfully 
he and well. 
Devon! 
a As competition became keener and operating costs 
ta greater Hyatt bearings came to the front in response to 
ai the call for economy. By cutting lubrication and 
it maintenance costs and making worthwhile power sav- 
ad ings they have paid their way and have made records 
be which speak for themselves. 
pars 
sins And Hyatt roller bearings are still forging ahead, always 
seeking new opportunities for service and ever endeav- 
oring to enlarge their sphere of usefulness. 
_ These servants of the industrial world, with their thirty- 
eM five years of experience in overcoming obstacles and 
rdine - * + 

adapting themselves to various needs, will be only too 
te glad to help you with your problems. Just give them 
. } a trial! 
;: 
isd HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
dis NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ie WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
y b PITTSSURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
Th 
hes te 
y HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
te i 
yas 3 
Mt 
r his 

When writing to Hyatt Rotter Bearinc Company please mention Nation’s Busine 
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The things that are not seen 


NDER a single Broadway corner in 
New York are telephone cables hold- 
ing 88,000 wires. 


Of the Bell System’s total of 40,000,000 
miles of wire, 26,700,000 miles, part of an 
underground plant costing $465,000,000, are 
not visible to the subscribers and investors 
whose homes and offices they serve. 


The Bell System wires form a nationwide net- 
work connecting 16,000,000 telephones—one 
to each seven of the country’s inhabitants. 





Plant and service as extensive as the nation it- 
self underlie the securities of the Bell System. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T.—parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 











BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine | 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’”’ 
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TWO WELL LOCATED DETROIT PLANTS 
FOR SALE 


Two factories, each occupying two acres of land. 





PLant No. 1—117,000 sq. ft.—2 elevators. Private 
_ R.R. siding. Particularly adaptable for warehousing 

Also ox on ‘tes Sine . il Particularly adaptabie for é £ 
, odern office building. r light manufacturing. 

Two and one-half -niles from Detroit City Hall in ' — : , = 
high-class industrial center and workingmen’s homes Pi aS No. 2—100,000 sq. ft. 2 elevators. Private 
district, near four principal street car lines. R.R sing—ar €a ‘ r a good sized in- 

Brick buildings. Ground floors concrete ui 
ings sprinkled. Excellent st gfa t Ele OFFIce BuILpING—17,000 sq. ft. Large, light offices 


tric power. Good light. 


Forward inquiries to UNION TRUST CO. Detroit, Michigan 




















ee ” . . 

PHONE?” without being overheard 
Wonderful sanita: whisperin 1 
\. mouthpiece euchies you to call Arechy'ouhe 
\ out being overheard. Hold secret conversa- 3 
tion. Every advantage of a booth telephone. 
| ae of ~~ quickly cleaned and washed, 

nestantl |e back if 

Pl y a. : — 7 ye 

N. B. COLYTT LABORATORIES 
563 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FORMING A COMPANY? 

If starting a new business or reorganizing one 
u may find it expedient to organi 
1 Law plan under a Ds 
The economies and advantages are set forth in 
“D-14""—a pamphlet mailed free upon request. 
C.S. DEMAREE, Publisher of Legal Blanks, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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appointment.” According to this journal, “farm. 
ers do not view kindly Mr. Hoover's 


dominance in agricultural affairs at Washington”. 


and the new Secretary, says the journal, 
win the active support of middle-western 
culture” only if he “becomes secretary ip his 


own right” and “does not allow his policies to be . 


dictated from the Department of Com ” 
and, finally, “if he demonstrates that his 

of farm problems is much broader than that of 
the President’s Commissin.” 

As to the Commission, The Price Current-Graip 
Reporter has heard that Dr. Jardine’s name dig 
not at first appear on its list of members. 
was “in Washington at that time to address the 
representatives of the land-grant colleges, op 
which program President Coolidge was a speaker 
There was a week-end trip on the President's 
yacht, and Jardine was later found to be q 
member of the commission.” 


Africa Leads 1924 Auto Van; 
U.S. Per Cent Less than Half 


N THE world’s automobile registration, the 

United States stands at one extreme with 
17,740,236, British Somaliland at the end of the 
list boasts a grand total of 15, while Abyssinia, 
with 35, is a full length ahead of her. There js 
still a distinction attached to the ownership of 
a car in these African countries. 

The American Automobile, in a most interesting 
article, gives complete figures on all countries and 
states that “automotive progress in 1924 was ex- 
cellent from every point of consideration.” When 
it is learned that “there were 21,374,506 auto- 
mobiles in use throughout the world on January 
1, 1925,” involving an increase for the year 1924 
“of 17.2 per cent,” the statement seems entirely 
justified. 

All parts of the world participated “in rolling 
up the enlargement of 1924,” but to Africa the 
palm must be awarded for the greatest gain—35 
per cent, and to Oceania honorable mention for 
31.7 per cent. Registration in the United States 
increased by 15.6 per cent. 

It may be doubted whether the question of a 
possible saturation point need worry automobile 
manufacturers. 


Fur Trade’s “Charity Chest” 
Cheers Tired Business Man 


HE FUR industry of New York City has 
started a scheme which seems to everybody a 
good thing. It involves one of those why-didn’t- 
we-think-of-it-before ideas which seem so simple 
and inevitable after someone has suggested them. 
The proposal is a “Charity Chest” in which 
members of the fur industry can pool those 
financial contributions to charity which hereto- 
fore they have given individually. New York 
enjoys multitudinous drives, and business men, 
though open-handed and anxious to help, are 
subjected to many and insistent calls for dona- 
tions which they can hardly refuse or investigate. 
The “Charity Chest” will put an end to this 
nuisance, so far as the fur industry is concerned. 
Henceforth, embarrassing situations will be 
eliminated, each firm will be able to enter a 
definite donation sum in its yearly budget, and 
there will be expert investigation of the merits 
of causes seeking aid. 


The charities themselves will greatly benefit, , 


for no money will be diverted from their use to 
meet fraudulent solicitation, the sum donated to 
each cause will be at once assured and definite, 
and help will be received promptly. 

The Charity Chest of the Fur Industry of New 
York: will be chartered by the state. It is, says 
Fur Trade Review, “to be a distributing agency 
for all of the charity contributions of the New 
York fur trade and it will deal directly with all 
charitable organizations and allot sums of money 
to each from the common fund. It will pass 
upon the qualifications and worthiness of all 
organizations, institutions or causes appealing for 
funds and it will, through its various committees, 
make one drive annually to raise the necessary 
funds to take care of every worthy demand. It 
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in addition, build up a permanent fund or 
to meet all unforeseen emergencies. 
put worthy of note, “it will be strictly non- 

‘on and will care for all worthy causes.” 
This new - gegen yey — being - 

March 1. It is to function as follows, says the 

“ts plan is to have one ‘drive’ a year in the 
industry to raise a sufficient sum of money to 
meet all legitimate demands from _philan- 
thropies, institutions and movements, and to 

ide for new philanthropies which may be 
called into being, and whose purposes and ad- 
ministration meet with the approval of the 
“ persons contributing to the Chest will, 
by virtue of their contribution, become mem- 
bers thereof, and will have the right to vote 
for directors of the organization. — 

“Every contributor to the Chest will have the 
right to ‘designate’ the charities to which he 
wishes any portion of his contribution to go. 
These designations will be carried out by The 
Charity Chest, which will report the name of 
the contributor and his contribution to the 
designated charity. 

“Fach member of the Chest will have a sign 

ted in his office referring all requests for 
charity to the Chest, which will investigate 
these requests and pass on their worthiness. If 
found worthy, they will receive a contribution 
from the funds of the Chest. 

“Philanthropies deserving to receive funds 
from the Chest will be required to agree in 
writing that they will not conduct independ- 
ent drives or solicitations within the industry. 

“Campaign headquarters of the Charity Chest 
of the Fur Industry are cn the thirteenth floor 
of No. 222 West Thirtieth street. 

“The first ‘drive’ of the Charity Chest of 
the Fur Industry of New York will begin with 
a dinner on March 1, to be followed by a 
canvass during all of the following week. 

“It is planned that this drive shall cover all 
of the 10,000 persons identified with the in- 
dustry, including firm-members, salesmen, 
executives, clerks, designers and foremen. For 
the present, no effort will be made to reach the 
shop employes. 

“The campaign will be conducted along the 
most approved and tested lines. The trade 
will be divided into groups. Each group will 
be ‘covered’ by selected committees made up 
of captains and workers.” 


Needless to say trade bodies all over the 
country are watching results with keen interest. 
If this scheme works for the fur trade in New 
York, why not for other industries, in other 
cities of large size ? 


Will We Beat the Invaders? 
German Dye Trust Announced 


UMORS have for some time been flying about 

of the formation of a German “super-trust,” 
says Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, “embracing 
the German manufacturers of coal-tar dyes and 
other synthetic organic intermediate and finished 
products,” 

It has long been known that the German dye 
cartel “was planning for greater efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution,” the journal admits, and 
follows with a list of “the contributing and aux- 
ilary concerns in which the Interessen Gemein- 
shaft firms have acquired material holdings.” 
Consideration of known facts, continues the 
journal, “in connection with recent developments 
m the import dye trade of the United States 
leaves little doubt of the intensiveness of the 
‘ompetition which American dye manufacturers 

t. The reduction of the tariff in dyes has 
brought this competition more extensively into 
Me domestic market. at least, in products of 

Values.” 
Ina short article headed “The Germans Are 
oo. Drug & Chemical Markets confirms the 
: “German dye makers are reorganizing to 
teduce costs of production to a point so low that 
™ other nation will be able to compete with 
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than a bathroom that is your very own. 
Dedicated to your use alone. 
command at any hour of the day or night, 
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CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 










There is No 





























Yours to 


may enjoy a three-minute tub 
your will, as fancy or occasion 








an unused space in your home 


as small as 6 feet by 6 feet you have ample 
room for a modern private bathroom, com- 


xurious beyond the dreams of a 
ancient Rome. 


Let your plumber estimate on the cost of 
equipping that bathroom with Tepeco All- | 
Clay Plumbing Fixtures. 
range of these quality accessories will aston- 


The wide price 


Send for our Catalog 
‘‘Bathrooms of Character,’’ S-12 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 

World’s Largest Makers of 

All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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No Chains, No Sprockets 
in this Power Lawn 
Mower 


Power from the sturdy motor is transmitted by 
large, machine-cut gears running in oil. This is but 
one of the long-life, trouble-free features of the 
Jacobsen 4-Acre Power Lawn Mower. 

The Jacobsen is a marvel of mechanical perfec- 
tion—efficient in close-up work, yet so simple that 
the inexperienced can operate it successfully. De- 
signed and built by power lawn mower specialists. 
A proven success. 

There’s a type of Jacobsen Mower especially 
adapted to every lawn. Write for literature. 
Demonstrations arranged without obligation. 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 
Dept. BB, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


Jacobsen 








am Bureau of 
‘GS. Canadian 
ey TY Information 





The Canadian Pacific Railway through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will 
furnish you with the latest reliable in- 
formation on every phase of industrial 
and agricultural development in Canada. 
In the Reference Libraries maintained at 
Chicago, New York and Montreal are 
complete data on natural resources, cli- 
mate, labor, transportation, business open- 
ings, etc., in Canada. Additional data is 
constantly being added. 


Development Branch 


If you are interested in the mining wealth 
and ever-increasing mining industry of 
Canada or in the development or supply 
of the very great variety of industrial raw 
materials available from resources along 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, you are 
invited to consult this Branch. An expert 
staff is maintained to acquire and investi- 
gate information relative to these re- 
sources and to make examinations of 
deposits in the field. Practical informa- 
tion as to special opportunities for de- 
velopment, use of by-products and mar- 
kets, industrial crops, prospecting and 
mining given on application. 

No charge or obligation attached to the above services 


imess men and organizations are invited to make 
use of i. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
C. P. R. Building 
Windsor Statin Madison Ave. at 44th St 
New York 


165 E Ontario St. 
Mentreai, Can. Chicago 











When writing to Jacossen Mec. 
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German dyes in the world market.” This “is 
confirmed by advices received by the trade in 
New York.” 

The independent companies have dissolved and 
a new incorporation, headed by Duisberg and 
Bosch, will soon be announced, says the journal: 
“Everything. from intermediates to pharmaceuti- 
cals will be manufactured. Electric power is 
said to be available at extremely low cost. Cer- 
tain companies will produce only synthetic am- 
monia products, and others will devote all their 
energies to dyestuffs. A feature of the merger 
which concerns American manufacturers very 
seriously is the report that financial control of a 
large dyestuff producer in the United States will 
pass to the new German trust, thereby giving the 
Germans an entering wedge in the American mar- 
ket. Fierce competition for the textile trade will 
be the next step. The plans of the Germans have 


‘been foreshadowed by the increasing imports of 


colors in recent months and the accumulation of 
dyestuffs in bonded warehouses since the auto- 
matic reduction in the tariff in September last.” 

Evidently a fight to the finish—and as the 
best man wins, the question raised by Drug & 
Chemical Markets is pertinent: “Are the Ameri- 
can companies preparing to meet the invaders? 
What will become of the small American pro- 
ducers without the resources to carry on a finan- 
cial battle to the death? Evidently many inter- 
esting developments are pending in the dye 
industry.” 


Taking British Lion’s Share: 
Germans Build English Ships 


N THE Manchester Guardian Commercial ap- 

pears an item—“‘Why Germany Is Building 
British Ships”’—in which it is stated that the 
Furness, Withy Line has placed an order “for 
five fast motor-ships of 10,000 tons deadweight 
each to the Deutsche Werft, of Hamburg.” 

This is startling news, for the Britishers’ shins 
“It is not pretended 
that the individual German shipwright is better 
than his British rival—there are very few people 


| who would even venture to.suggest that he is 





anything like as good—but the Germans have 
found that with efficient supervision they are able 
to cut down labor costs by employing unskilled 
or semi-skilled labor where first-class men are 
employed in British yards.” 

So—it is all a question of costs. The journal 
explains that every British yard and near-yard 
was approached on the matter, but “without 
avail.” They could not meet the rival bid, and 
the result was a Germany award with a cold cash 
saving of £60,000 per ship, over any home offers, 
and also “an appreciable difference in the time 
guaranteed for delivery. . . .” 

Sixty thousand pounds per ship is a huge sav- 
ing. The Deutsche Werft is described as “an 
excellently planned and laid-out yard . . . fitted 
with modern machinery and constructed at very 
high cost. It is not, however, in any way better 
than several of the big British establishments 
which have specialized in the construction of 
motor ships and which tendered unsuccessfully 
for this contract.” 

The advantages which the German yard had, in 
making its bid, are enumerated by the journal: 
“In the matter of material, both in coal and 
steel, the German yard has a very considerable 
advantage over the British competitor, and with 
big ships of this sort this advantage naturally 
weighs very heavily.” 

A still greater advantage is held to be the 
price “of the auxiliary machinery, which in these 
ships will run to a large number of individual 
items, supplied by inland firms under minor 
contracts.” 

In the matter of labor, also, “they are able to 
save, not only on the weekly wage of the workers, 
in which the difference is considerable, but also 
on the hours worked and the demarcation of the 


| various jobs according to trade union rules.” 


Further, “the Berlin authorities fully realize 
the importance of the industry to the country for 
naval purposes as well as for international trade, 
and afford the industry every possible assistance, 
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sometimes at the expense of others. _ T, 
and the like are all kept as low as Possible, gy 
apart from the direct financial aid that take 
voted.” 

And what is the temper of the German peop 
regarding this victory? They are, says the jow. 
nal, “especially in Hamburg, openly exultant » 
securing this order and speak of it quite ¢op, 
fidently as the end of British shipbuilding 
domination.” 

This Deutsche Werft is said to have ‘ 
recently, “several valuable orders both for tanker 
and cargo carriers from Scandinavian as Well 
German owners, and it has been i a be 
effort to strengthen its position in the Unite: 
States. There are rumors of a number g 
American tankers being ordered in this yard 
the near future, but little that is in any wy 
definite has been done.” 


“U.S. Arbitration Act” Makes 
Contract Clauses Enforcith 


N LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY this year yy, 
Coolidge signed the bill covering the “Unig 
States Arbitration Act.” 

This act is announced in the pages @f te 
American Bar Association Journal as of ext 
importance: “No piece of commercial leg 
no enactment at the request of lawyers has bey 
passed by Congress in a quarter of ¢& 
comparable in value to this.” And the preside: 
of the New York State Chamber of Commere; 
quoted as saying—‘“The bill is one of the mo 
far-reaching pieces of legislation that has be 
introduced in recent times in the interest of sou 
business practices.” It was supported by bus. 
ness organizations “from every part of th 
country.” 

The measure is described in Commerce Report 
as follows: “By the terms of the act arbitration 
clauses in contracts relating to commerce « 
maritime transactions are valid and enforcible, I 
a controversy arises in connection with a cp. 
tract of this character containing an arbitration 
clause and suit is brought in a Federal court 
the court may, upon application of one of tk 
parties, stop the trial until arbitration has ben 
had as provided. It is, however, incumbent upo 
the applicant to show that he was not in defaut 
in respect to arbitration. 

“If suit has not been filed, any party t 
such a contract could petition the court 
enforce the arbitration clause.” 

The journal considers that “its enactment i: 
notable forward step toward the elimination 0 
waste in commerce by offering a speedy, 
prompt, and equitable settlement of trade dé 
putes without recourse to unnecessary litigation” 
and that “it will greatly relieve the courts of thet 
congestion.” The new law goes into effect m 
January 1, 1926, and will relate to “contract 
made on and after that date.” 


A Study of Russian Markets: 
Commerce Bulletin Gives Facts 


HAT Russia is a vast potential market fw 

American goods is the belief of increasilé 
numbers of Americans. In order to take advat 
tage of the opportunity, a thorough study # 
Russia should be made, according to P 
Ink; this can be done most quickly through * 
curing Trade Information Report No. 244, ‘Ti 
nance and Industry in Soviet Russia,” 
issued by The Bureau of Foreign and Domett 
Commerce at Washington. 

This bulletin, says Printers’ Ink, “is based fa 
the most part on first-hand data published by 
the Soviet authorities themselves.” . 

From time to time, the Bureau will issue 9 
plementary articles, in “Commerce Report 
Caution is urged, however, by The 
Monthly (quoting from a report by the Co 
merce and Marine Commission of the Ament 
Bankers Association), to have in mind the fae 
that the Soviet Government “is in position * 
change the whole trade that they may have @ 
dertaken with any country without notice. «+ 
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Who are our 180,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 105,533 Corporations* 





NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington 


*Figures based on a complete investigation of abscribers in twelve cities 





In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 
Presidents 45,168 
Vice-Presid ents. 20,461 
Secretaries. . . 19,742 
Treasurers , ; 9,572 
S 11,006 
4 r ers, Ge r 
x & eer 7,717 
14,238 
+ a y 
13,464 
Major Executives .. 141,368 
Other Executive 10,827 
Total Executives 152,195 
All other Subscriptior 27,771 
+ 
If this audience represents a market for your products, v hall be glad to give 1 
mpl rtising detai 
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MET a man in a Pullman car recently 
who said he was disgusted with newspaper 
advertising and would never pin his faith to 


the want columns again. I inquired what 
had thus soured him on advertising, and here 
is his story: 

It had occurred to him that all women 
carry little handbags and that a certain per. 
centage must lose their handbags. So one 
day he inserted an advertisement in the Lost 
and Found column of a New York newspaper 
telling of a little black handbag lost on Fifth 
Avenue between 34th and 47th streets. His 
expectation was that this would bring him at 
least 100 handbags. Many of these would 
contain money, and he would reward each 
finder by paying him part of the money in 
the bag. 

“But,” lamented my acquaintance, “I didn't 
receive even one handbag in response to my 
advertisement. Thus I have shattered not 
only my faith in advertising but in human 
nature itself. People aren’t as honest as I 
expected. Surely somebody must have found 
a little black handbag that day. Why didn't 
he look in the Lost and Found column and 
then return the bag. to me?” 


WISH every big department store in New 

York were within a block of me,” the 
head of one of the most successful department 
stores there once told me. “They would all 
help to draw the crowd. Shoppers like to go 
from one store to another and compare prices. 
They can do this easier when the stores are 
close together. Thus stores help one another. 
We are willing to take our chances on get 
ting at least our share of the crowd once it 
has been attracted to our neighborhood.” 


N MOST department stores, the best-look- 

ing sales girls are almost certain to be 
found on the ground floor where they may be 
useful not only for selling but for scenery. 
It would be a slipshod, poorly managed store 
that failed to have a comely girl dispensing 
facial creams and beautifying preparations. 
Likewise one may feel reasonably certain of 
finding a beautiful young woman behind the 
veil counter. Veils are naturally more salable 
when the shopper sees them displayed on 4 
face easy to look at. 


N A SURVEY of careers chosen by st 

dents at the University of Wyoming, t 
was learned that women selected their future 
occupations from idealistic reasons three times 
as often as men did. Men, on the other 
hand, picked their work three times as often 
as women for practical reasons—usually hav- 
ing to do with providing a comfortable living. 
And here was the interesting thing: Men who 
selected their future work from practical m0 
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tives tended to rank highest in intelligence, 
while those who were actuated by idealistic 
motives tended to be lowest in the entire 
dass. Among women students, however, ex- 
actly the reverse was true; the smarter they 
were, the more idealistic and less practical 
were their motives. 





HILE women have not done well as 

bankers, generally speaking, yet there is 
a woman in Niagara Falls, N. Y., president of 
a large building-and-loan concern, who is one 
of the most successful in the country. But 
[ll wager that most ol her customers are 
men. Woman’s prejudice against woman in 
fnancial affairs is not always shared by men. 


N A BIG establishment tardiness of em- 
ployes in the morning became so notice- 
able that something had to be done about it. 
One month the number reached 120. It was 
suggested that every employe arriving late be 
penalized. But this was rejected because a 
few cases of tardiness might be unavoidable 
and any serious penalty would be an injus- 
tice. Then somebody hit on a scheme that 
has worked beautifully. Every person tardy 
js required to write out a report explaining 
why he was late. Then he is summoned to 
the office to talk over his report. The month 
after that plan was used cases of tardiness 
dropped from 120 to 15. 


N NEW YORK recently I saw a little shoe 

store, fashionably located, with a sign on 
the window proclaiming that it is a “Shoe 
Salon.” 

I'm wondering if such an idiotic name 
for a shoe store does as much good as 
harm. Personally I should have grave sus- 
picions about shoes from a shop that calls 
itself a Shoe Salon. I should fear that goods 
inside the store as well as the store itself 
ought to be thoroughly debunked. Pompous 
phraseology always sounds so spurious that it 
suggests fakey goods. If we’re to have shoe 
salons, why not Suspender Studios and Col- 
lar Button Art Rooms? 

I'm very suspicious of places that put shirt 
materials in their windows and call them 
“shirtings.”” How am I to know that such an 
establishment doesn’t sell also drawersings or 
hattings ? 


UCH evidence is available to show that 
one of the greatest handicaps to women 
in business is women. What I mean is that 
women would be advanced more rapidly in 
business if it were not for the attitude of 
women toward women. In certain kinds of 
transactions women are suspicious of their 
own sex. This is notably true in finance. A 
woman somehow doesn’t like to go into a 
bank and give her money to a woman re- 
ceiving teller. She isn’t even very keen about 
dealing with a woman paying teller. Many 
nks that tried competent women as paying 
and receiving tellers had to retire them to 
Jobs behind the scenes where they do not 
deal with the public. Women customers 
showed so much dissatisfaction that the banks 
had no alternative. 

A big bond house once thought it would be 
a fine idea to employ clever women to call on 
Women who might be interested in buying 
bonds. The theory was that women bond 
sellers might soon reach a comfortable, chatty 

SiS with various women customers whom a 
male bond seller might not be able to see at 
all. About the only trouble with this theory 
was that it proved to be totally wrong. Women 
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“It’s too hard to get it quickly 
when it has once gone into 
those overcrowded files of 
ours.” 


Doesn’t This Show That You 
Need More Files? 


| caer: your office is thoroughly systematized— 

and really has enough filing equipment—you'll be 
appalled to see how much important correspondence 
(to say nothing of orders, vouchers, records, etc.) is 
stuffed hastily into desk drawers at night. 


Only with the greatest vigilance are such dangerous 
and unsound office practices avoided. Only by planned 
purchasing is enough equipment for safety provided. 


When you come to the actual selection of files (and 
of safes, cabinets, shelving and other steel equipment) 
you will find that the unusual quality of material, 
design and workmanship in the Van Dorn line entitles 
it to consideration. But that is another story, and we'd 
like to tell it to you through our big, new, interesting 
catalog. May we do so? 
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are a fizzle at selling bonds—or so J gy 
reliably informed—and the reason ig fh 
women bond buyers prefer to get their 

cial information from a man. Doubtless 
feeling is due to ill-founded prejudice ang 
will disappear, but it exists today. 

On the other hand, women are often hij 
successful as insurance solicitors. Here, while 
money is involved in payment of premi 
it is not involved in anything like the same 
degree as in making investments in stocks ang 
bonds. 





Green Rep Sofas Give Us New 
Moth-Proof Dyes 


BB) elim won’t eat things that are dyed 
green,” said the chemist’s mother and 
gave him, as a wedding present, a beautifyl 
old-fashioned sofa upholstered in new green 
rep. 

The chemist was delighted with the gift, 
liked the color of the covering chosen, and was 
sincere in his thanks—but he looked at the 
sofa meditatively. 

In two years’ time, the moths had demon- 
strated that they had quite a bit of the Irish 
in them—in fact the whole of the chemist’s 
green rep sofa-covering. 

The chemist’s mother was disgusted. But 
the chemist was inspired. He began an in- 
vestigation to discover why moths had 
changed their tastes since 1864, which was 
about the time they got their reputation as 
misogreens, and also (a coincidence pleasing 
to the investigator) the year in which Martius 
yellow was put on the market. 

The chemist made a series of tests and 
satisfied himself that cloth dyed with any dye 
containing Martius yellow is immune to moth 
attack. Dyes are uncertain today, but, in 
1864, nearly every piece of green-colored 
cloth had been dyed with Martius yellow. 
The public, jumping to conclusions, had de- 
clared “moths don’t like green.” The chem- 
ist confirmed their observation and cen 
founded their science: ‘““Moths may or may 
not like green,” he said. ‘Nobody as yet 
knows their color preferences. But we do 
know that they avoid that Martius yellow dye 
—not because it means yellow to them, nor 
yet Martius, but probably because it means 
die.” 

Out of the loss of a handsome sofa-cover- 
ing, and resulting deflation in ancestral 
prestige, somehow good has resulted, for, says 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry in tell 
ing the story of the green sofa, “these pre- 
liminary investigations begun in 1917 have 
now resulted in placing upon the market a 
new material for the protection of fabrics 
against moths. .. . When it is remembered 
that the descendants of a single female moth 
can destroy approximately one hundred 
pounds of wool per year and that moths are 
credited with the destruction of ten thousand 
tons of wool annually, the importance of tht 
development is evident, provided only that it 
is as successful as preliminary tests would 
indicate.” 

There may be other cases, thinks the jour 
nal, “of chemical facts underlying the sayimgs 
that have come down to us from the last 
generation which would prove interesting am 
even profitable subjects for investigation. 
There is usually something in these things, 
even though the causes for phenomena 
observed may have been wrongly guessed, and 
“the persistent investigator who will ascertal 
the why and how, may easily be rewarded, a 
the investigator of the green-dyed cloth 
been, through his ability to put upon 
market a long-sought material.”—G. H. H. 
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